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I»RfiFACE. 



TN presenting the Report of the proceedings of the C!huroh 
-*• Congress for 1863, the Committee thankfully acknowledge 
the great success which has attended what was confessedly an 
experiment. 

The two former meetings were held at Cambridge and Oxford, 
in the bosom of the ancient universities of the land, where Church- 
men might assemble in full security. Fpr while it was certain 
that the numbers of the clergy would largely preponderate, it 
was almost equally certain that the laymen who might attend 
would be for the most part either members of the universities, or 
under the influence of their authority and traditions. But 
it was a bold step to pass from Oxford to Manchester, from 
the seat of learning to the centre of commerce, from those quiet 
resting places to a region of business and action, from the halls 
of the university to other halls where the doctrine of free trade 
is extended even to matters of religion. 

The ground, however, had been tried. The Manchester Church 
Defence Association, from their knowledge of the public feeling, 
did not hesitate to invite the Congress to meet in Manchester/ 
and the Congress, with one voice, accepted the invitation* This 
confidence was not misplaced. The people of Manchester £alt 
that their city was honoured by this preference, and they made 
preparations to receive the Congress worthily. 

The Bishop of the Diocese cordially accepted the office of 
President. 

An Executive Committee of clergy and laily was formed, and 
their proceedings were, from time to time, submitted to a general > 
committee, consisting of the principal deigy and laily of the 
diocese. 

The Executive Committee were materially assisted by the ex- 
perience and advice of the Oxford secretaries, and, it will be 
observed, that the plan pursued at Manchester differed little from 
that at Oxford. Invitations were sent to those whose local claims 
seemed to qualify them for vice-presidents, and to some others 
not of the diocese, eminent for rank and services to the Church. 
The clergy, meeting under their several rural deans^ were requested 
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to send in subjects for discussion. Many were suggested in this 
way, and more from other quarters. The selection of subjects and 
of writers was entrusted to a Sub-Committee, whose acts were con- 
firmed by the President and the Executive Committee. In each 
case speakers were secured beforeiiandy to begin and support the 
debate on the conclusion of the paper. 

The choi9e of subjects was not without difficulty. For, on the 
one hand, the Committee were desirous to bring forward new and 
untouched matter; on the other- hand, it was impossible to pass 
over those questions of pressing and perpetual interest which had 
been already treated in the two preceding meetings. Manchester 
is the last place where a Church Congress could refuse to consider 
how the Church can best adapt herself to the necessities of the 
times ; how, without lowering the standard of qualification, the 
number of the clergy may be increased and their ministrations 
extended, how churches may be built, and, when built, filled and 
maintained, how the affections of the people may be stirred up 
and drawn to the religion of their fathers. These are questions 
weighing on the heart and conscience of every thoughtful Church- 
man, epecially in the manufacturing districts; and had they been 
neglected, the Congress might justly have been condemned as 
dreamy and visionary — ignorant of its real worK, and imequal to its 
mission. 

The Committee are enabled to present essays and speeches upon 
these great questions, nowise inferior to those published in the two 
former Reports. 

The Comtmittee were compelled by pressure of business to 
relegate to the sections some questions, as that of "Free and 
Open Churches," " The Offertory," and others of no less importance, 
i^hich, in the opinion of many, ought rather to have been con- 
sidered in the larger assembly. But these subjects had already 
occupied the attention of the Congress ; the principles on either 
side had been established, arguments for and against had been 
fully heard, and it was thought that truth might be best elicited 
by that stricter examination of details, for which sectional dis- 
<5tcssion is more peculiarly fitted. Indeed it must be confessed that 
the vast area of the Free-Trade Hall, though veiy favourable to 
oi*atorical display, is iDt equally adapted for calm deliberation, 
terhaps, on examination of the report, it may be found that not 
the least valuable statements of facts, and not the least instructive 
and convincing arguments were addressed to the more limited 
audience. 

The Committee, however, did not confine discussion to subjects 
already treated by the Congress. Among the new subjects intro- 
duced were "The Law of tJae Cokaial Church," "The Progress 
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of tine Church in Ireland," <"The Oroirth of the Church in 
Lancashire/' '' The Tithe Bedemption Trust/' &o. &o. 

Some objection has been made to the consideration of Irish 
questions in an English Congress. But the Committee took a 
wider view. They could not regard the Church of England as 
existing only within the twenty-seren dioceses of England and 
Wales. The Congress, both at Cambridge and Oxford, had devoted 
much tkne, and doubtless much sympathy, to the afBurs of tha 
Colonial Oiurch : surely the Church in Ireland has an equal claim 
to be heard^ and her mterests, to say the least, are no less important 
The Comxxuttee asked themselves, Are Churchmen in England 
well informed as to the condition, the activity, and the prospects 
€i the Church in Ireland 1 If not, is it right that they should 
remain in ignorance ? Can the Congress be more legitimately 
employed than in hearing fix)m trustworthy reporters, from eye 
witnesses, firom men above all suspicion of party interest^ what 
is doing not in India or Africa, but withdn a few hours sail of our 
own shores by a Church, now, whether for good or evil, united 
imMrparably to our own. The Committee are confident that in this 

I matter the published report wiU be a full justification of theit 

I proceedings. 

In consequence oi the admission of the public to the galleries 

I of the hall at a low rate of payment, the evening meetings were 

of a more mixed character. The Papers read were of greateir 
length, and might rather be called lectures. There was littln 
opportunity for discussion. 

Three subjects, Church Architecture, Church Music, andChureh 
Schools, were chosen as most likely to attract and interest, as well 
as to instraet the great body of the middle classes who at that iiwM 
only could be present* Important theories were presented and 
illustrated in a popular form : a great impulse was given to im- 
provement, and no less encouragement to those who are engaged 
in combating false taste and false principles* 

The Committee, however, felt that the question of Church 
Schools well deserved fuller consideration, and they trust that it 

I may be brought forward and more com^detely examined in the 

Congress of 1864, 

I It remaina wlj to say that the Bepot^ iei ks- cotreeC ajl it could 

be made. The Committee desired to place on record, with the 
greatest attainable accuracy, the words of each writer and speaker^ 
so fiur aa the space at their command allowed. Papers which 
were cut i^ort for want of time are published in extenso. One 
characteristic of the Congress was its perfect honesty. There was 
no attempt to disguise the failings or shortcomings of the Church. 

i Christian men spoke out with Christian openness, though, as it 
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might seem, to their own hindrance. The Committee follow thd 
spirit of the Congress in presenting a faithful transcript of its 
proceedings. 

Much of the success of the Manchester meeting is owin^ to the 
generous co-operation of eminent persons who^ at the call of the 
Committee, freely imparted the results of their thought, wisdom, 
and experience, for the benefit of their brethren; much to the 
patience and judgment of the Right Rev. President; much to the 
kindly spirit of the inhabitants, opening their doors with large 
hospitaUty; but still more to that yearning for union which drew 
together, with secret influence, men of all classes and of every 
shade of opinion that the liberality of the Church of England 
comprehends. It is true that many invitations were issued in 
vain, and some not even acknowledged. Many high in Church 
and State still hold back, as though fearing to commit themselves 
to a new and, as they may deem, a questionable movement. But 
this year as before, our benches were graced by prelates and states- 
men, who have rejoiced to cast in their lot with their brethren. 
The Colonial Bishops, men accustomed to popular contact, who 
know that the real strength of the Church lies in the hearty union 
of all its members, have, from the beginning, identified themselves 
with the Congress, and on this occasion they did not faiL The 
Committee believe that, with God's blessing, the present meeting 
of Congress will conciliate increased support, and will secure yet 
more general confidence in its objects, conduct, and character. 
The actual meeting of Convocation silenced the calumny that 
the clergy could not meet even for consultation without risk of 
imseemly and imchristian contention. These meetmgs of Congress 
have proved something more, that clergy and laity may join in 
discussing matters of the deepest religious moment, if not with 
perfect agreement on all points, yet with forbearance and charity, 
and with an increase of mutual harmony, respect, and affection. 
The enemies of the Church have unconsciously worked a work 
which her friends have long laboured for in vain. Conmion 
dangers have cemented union between Churchmen, whose points 
of agreement are so much more numerous than their points of 
difference, that they ought never to have been estranged. 

During the preparations for the meeting at Manchester, the 
Committee felt that the total absence of fixed rules for the 
conduct of the Congress threw upon them a veiy undesirable 
amount of responsibility. It is their opinion (an opinion expressed 
by more than one speaker, and received with general favour) that, 
like the British Association and other bodies of an itinerant and 
deliberative chai-aoter. Church Congress ought to be governed by 
l\Titten laws, and that a standing committee is necessaxy to carry 
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on the businesa of the CongreBs in the intervals between the annual 
meetings. In compliance with this feeling, jand at the suggestion 
of the Right Rev. President and his predecessor in office, the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, the Secretaries of Church Congress at Manchester 
were formally requested to put themselves in communication with 
the Secretaries of Oxford, Cambridge, and Bristol, and to prepare 
a scheme of regulations to be submitted to the Congress of 1864. 



SUMMAEY OF PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 

(THB VlOiUVBA BSVEB TO THB VJlQ^ 07 THB BEPOBT.) 



SERMON BY THB Vbbt Bb7. THB DEAN OF CHIOHESTEE. (1—9.) 

INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by the Right Ret. the PRESIDENT 
(the Lord Bishop of the Diocese), (pp. 10—12.) Thankfuhiess in berag 
»ble to preside. Welfiire of the Church depends on the clergy and laitj 
conferring together. Testimony to the liberality of the laity of this diocese. 
Ghratifying facta in reference to candidates for Holy orders in this diocese. 
The object for which Congress is held, and the spirit in which the discussion 
thoidd bo carried on* 

CHURCH EXTENSION. (12—48.) 

(1.) Mr. HUGH BIRLEY. (ia-17.) Definitions. Two impedimenta. 
The clergy, as a body, better qualified, and more acceptable than other men, 
to the working class. System required. Unwieldly parishes must be sub- 
diyided. Specimen of sudden'growth of a town : Middlesborough. School- 
ohapels. Division of services. Parish shouldseldom exceed 5,000 in population. 
Two popular fallacies. Test for general appeals for aid. Rural deaneries 
working with laymen would do all that is wanting, 

(2.) Rev. G. VENABLES. (17—29.) Importance of subject. 
Definition. Double series of services. Residences for clergy in dense popu- 
lations. Endowment for curates. Subsidiary aid. Modification of services. 
Additional services. Short daily services. Importance of preaching. 
Difficulty of finding the required sections of the Prayer Book. New 
parishes. General scheme for bringing the subject home to all. Increase of 
Episcopate. Conclusion. 

(3.) Mr. JAMES MURRAY DALE. (29—40.) Present legal 
facilities. Legal impediments. Needful alterations in the law. First 
important Act, 58 Geo. III. c. 45. Act of next year very valuable. Yet 
both very defective. Present ignorance of the law a great hindrance. 
Wisdom displayed in the Manchester Division Act. New era in 1843. Law 
of seat rents. Seat rents have worked better than some appear to think. 
Sentiment versus common-sense. JPetos very objectionable. Open, but 
appropriated seats very desirable. Seat rents actually needful in some 
places. Commissioners should lend money on mortgage of pew rents. Ugly 
churches check Church Extension. Seat rents require good regulations. 
Facilities for acquiring patronage. 

DISCUSSION. (40—48.) The Venebablb Abchdeacon BICKER- 
STETH. (40, 41.) Valuable information derived from the papers. Mr. 
Birley an example of promoting Church Extension. Educate tne people up 
to the Liturgy. Strongly opposed to seat rents. Multiply the Clergy before 
multiplying churches.—Mr. WILLIAM COTTON. (41, 42.) Pew rents 
impossible where churches most wanted. What a penny a week will do. — 
The Yenebablb Archdeacon UTTERTON. (42, 43.) The Church 
system adapted to aU, and always succeeds where developed. Church Exten- 
sion in the diocese of Winchester very great, and yet more needed than ever. 
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Kore cleigymen required DiTine call to the miitiBtxy. — Bxr. W. J. BE A« 
MONT. (43, 44.) Congress desires a comprehensiTe soheme of GhuroH 
Extension. Submitted a petition oonoeming combined action of all the 
dergj, ehnrohwardens, sidesmen, and other laymen of the respeotiye rural 
deaneries.— Kr. J. M. KNOTT. fU, 45.) Delight at witnessing such 
a Congress. Distinction between religious and political dissent. All union 
must be founded on holiness and truth, alone. Parochial system needs 
dereloping. Clergy and laity should co-operate to do it. — ^Key. Canon 
HULL. (45, 46^ General approyal of the remarks of former speakers. 
Efficiency of the church should be promoted in eyery way. Exasperation of 
Churchmen at the last alteration of the Prayer Book caused by the treatment 
they had previously reoeiyed. Desire that all good men shoidd work in and 
for the Church. — ^Mj. J. ALLEN. (46.^ Clergy and laity must act together. 
An extension of the Church system the only way. Increase of working 
bishops. Beyiyal of minor orders desirable; also of Church discipline. 
Churches must be free and open all day. Sound cheap church literature much 
needed. Female agency. — The Vbnbbablb Archdeacon SANDFORD. 
(46, 47.) True mission of the Church of England. Cheap temporary fabrics 
needed. Good mission chapels at £1. per sitting. Not only a million for 
ohurches wanted, but churches for the million.— Bey. W. EMEET (47.) 
Much depends on co-operation of clergy and laity. Burideoanal meetings 
and associations connected with them would secure all that is required, 
acting on the prindple of working local resources for local wants. Allusion 
to the netition. (Tide: Mev, JT. Beamont, 4Z.J^Tlwr. H. MACKENZIE. 
(47.) Bub-diyision of large parishes often disastrous. Mission houses pr«« 
arable. 



CHURCH ABCHITECTURE (48—60.) 

(1.) Mr. a. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. (48-M.) Church Arehiteeture. 
a practical subject. Importance of externals generally, and so of arehiteeture. 
Structure of the church should be in consonance with the Prayer Book. 
Requisites and seating. Pulpit. Litany stool. Chancel. Lectern. Lord's 
table. Sedilia. Ornamentation. Rules of Church arrangement applicable 
to churches of all classes. Art should be claimed for the seryioe of religion, 

(2.) Mr. E. B. DENISON, LL.D., Q.C. (64—68.) Abuse of ornamentation 
and neglect of proportion. Gothic architecture subject to rules of proportion 
often transgressed. Commonest fault. Most glaring faults often in most 
costly churches. Excessive height. St. George's, Doncaster. Towers usually 
too small. Small churches too much cut up. Stone painting, gilding, and 
carving. ' Marble mania.' Proportion first and ornamentation last. Cost, 
Central towers and transepts. 

DISCUSSION. (68-60.) B«v. H. A. WATSON. (68.) Religious 
importance of art. Abuse of music. Church architecture should be in 
consonance with the Prayer Book. Position of minister. Pictorial decoratiout 
Middle ages.— -Rev. JOSEPH BARDSLEY. (59.) Place of celebration of 
Holy Communion. Directions .of rubric— Mr. A. J. B. BERESFORD 
HOPE. (69.) Terms : * Lord^s table,' * communion table,* and * altar.' 
Judgment of Judicial Committee of Council, 1657. Dissent from Mr, 
J)enison*s condemnation of heightand marble deooration.-^THS CHAIRMAN, 
(60.) Thanks to iSx, Hope and Mr. Denison. Regret at the absence of 
Mr. Street. 

SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF MINISTERS. (60—84.) 

(1.) Rev. Canon STOWELL. (60—67.) Importance of the subject. 
Inadequacy of supply of candidates. Causes of this. Remedies suggested. 
Licensed lay helpers. Repeal of the Act of Uniformity suggested. 
Modification of the burial serrice. Specific professional traimng, how best 
secured. 
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(2.) Eb7. T. R ESPIN. (07—79.) ITeed of more clergy. Gradual 
decline in the nnmbers ordained. Importance of educated men. Inadequate 
inoomes of the clergy. Mischief of the multiplication of pauper henefioee. 
UnwiQingneBS of parents to sanction their sons taking holj oroers. Berne- 
dies sugeested. Conscientious exercise of patronage. Estahlishment of 
sodetiesfor the augmentation of poor henefioes. ImproTement in the train- 
ing of literates needed. UndedrabLlitj of so many small theological colleges. 
Affiliation of theological colleges to the unirersities. UniTcrsifcy of Durham. 
The Emher seasons. 

DISCUSSION. (79—84.) The Lobd Bishop op Mplboubkb. (79,80.) 
Kecessity of large increase in the numhers of the dergy. Two objects at which 
the Church ou^t to aim, — (1) increase in the numbers of the bishops, — (2) 
increase in the inoomescf the dergy. Loca l coun cils under thepreaidency of 
the Bishops suggested.— B«v. A. JTD.D'OBSEY. (80—82.) Necessity of a 
sound inx^essional training.— Bsr. W. POLLOCK. (82, 88.) Objections 
to relaxing subscription. Miserable incomes of the dragy. Lnportant that 
the dergy should be taken from men of education and of good social position. 
The dergy oughtto know how to read, speak, and preach in public. — Yvs, 
Abchssaook DEinSON. (83, 84.) Necessity of a great increase in the 
number of the bishops. The present limited number an intolerable abuse. 

LAY CO-OPERATION. (84—98.) 

(1.) Ma EDWARD AKROTD. (84^90.) Beoognised in the consti- 
tution of the Church of England. Churchwardens. Parish yestries. Present 
signs of growing earnestness of purpose to work with the clergy. Committee 
oiLaymen. Churdi Institutions. Church Con^^s. Increase of churches, 
new parishes, and parochial organisations. Diocese of Bipon instanced. 
Candidates for Holy Orders from the Uniyersities fadl short of the needs of 
the church. Causes of such defidency. Bemediable in part by help of the 
laity. Contrast between rural and town or manu&ctuiing parishes. Toils and 
burdens of the latter. Mutual want of imderstanding between dergy and 
people in such districts: not necessaiy nor reasonable. Slendemess of 
endowments. Stipends disproportionate to the work required. Should be 
augmented by the laity : (l) by permanent endowments ; (2) by annual 
donations, until the endowment is secured. Measure of almsgiying. One 
t^th of income recommended by Mr. Hubbard^ Instance where this 
measure was obseryed and blessed. Modem standard of almsgiying fEur 
below that of our ancestors, although our means are larger. No cathedrals 
now built. Men are giyen up to ease and money-making : need to be roused. 
Necessity for earnest preaching to this end. 

(2.) Rev. T. J. ROWSELL. Lay Oo-Operation in Ministerial 
Work. (01 — ^97.) Actiyity of the lay element in the Primitiye Chureh. 
Shown in me Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, and generally in the 
earlier centuries. Not undervalued by our Church, yet not drawn forth. 
Isolation of the parish priest, though kmdly treated. Body of the laity hold 
back from assisting him in ministerial work, from indolence or reserve, 
natural to the EngUsh character. Whether the clergy may not be in fault. 
Might be useful to ascertain the system of the "Christian Brothers" in 
France and the Wesleyan body at home. Lay Co-Operation in large parishes 
chiefly confined to Sunday-school teachers and district visitors.. Scripture 
readers and Bible teachers not considered, because both paid. Objections to 
both. Suggestions as to the direction of district visitors by their pastor. 
Great gulf between the richer and poorer quarters of London. Endeavours 
to remedy this evil. Letter of the late Earl of Ellesmere thereupon. The 
poor should be instructed in homely and secular matters. Such instruction 
too much neglected by the clergy in sermons and otherwise. The clergy 
ought to mix with their people in social meetings and amusements. Might 
learn much in this way. Might influence laymen of character to act as 
vestrymen or guardians, or treasurers and managers of Church Institutions. 
Laymen apt to think that the clergy want nothing of them but their money. 
Clergy not men of business. Ghreat treasures locked up in the body of ^e 
Church, whidi it is the duty of the clergy to bring forth. 
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DISCUSSION. (97—98.) Mb .HENRY HOAKE. (97.) Faotoconobom- 
tiye of the desire of the laity to oo-operat« with the clergy. Meetings in Sussex. 
Of united churchwardens. Inyitation to himself to attend a oonfei«noe of 
bishops and clergy in Ireland. Lay Co-operation to be kept distinot from 
the synodal action of the deigy in oonrocation. The deri^ should enact 
canons when called on by the laity, not otherwise. A refonooation of the exist- 
ing canons needed. Suggested that a standing committee should be appointed 
to manage the business of the Church Coxumss. — Mb. B. A. CBOi^S. (98.) 
Impatience a characteristic of the times, rlans for the co-operation of laity 
with the clergy failed because hasty and ill-considered. Work of clergy and 
laity distinct. Proyince of the laity defined. Plan for supplying the 
defioienoy of clergy in large towns. Confirmed by experience ot a c^onial 
bishop. Kow in action at Warrington Applicable to the whole diocese of 
Manobetter. 



PEOORESS OF THE CHURCH IN IRELAND (99—132.) 

(1.) Rev. W. C. PLUNKET. (99—122.) Grateful acknowledgment of the 
good feeling shown to Ireland by English Churchmen. Thorough examina- 
tion of subjects which may haye caused misgiyinffs in the minds of persons in 
England ; mcluding the census, the Chiurch popuhttion, revenues, and emigra- 
tion. Decided Church progress. Bestoration of cathedrals. Desire for 
reviyal of synodal action. Efforts amongst Boman CathoUos. Successes 
amongst them. Bemarkable indirect influences. Conclusion. 

(2.) Rbv. A. T. LER (122—126.) Testimony of an EngUsh clergyman 
working in Ireland. Important facts and documents proving the early union 
of the Churches of England and Ireland. Statistics of revenue. Tables, 
showing the relative decrease of Boman Catholic, Church, and other popula- 
tions. Hopeful aspect of the Church in Ireland. 

DISCUSSION. (126—132.) Bev. Cawok M*NEILB, D.D. (126, 127.) 
Combined assault by Bomanists and Yoluntaryists against the Church. Abuses 
and inefficiency charged against the Church in Ireland. Abuses should be 
removed wherever they existed. The charge of inefficiency untrue, but the 
Church had not been allowed to try to convert the Boman Catholics. The 
grounds on which he would uphold the Church in Ireland. The question 
whether Bomanism could be regarded as ** saving Christiani^." — Mr. 
H. HOABE. (127, 128.) The necessity of the episcopate. O&e apos- 
tolical succession. Thd lapse of eighteen centuries had not altered the value 
or need of them.— The YmfVAABUi Abchdbacok STOPFOBD. (128.) 
'Ctratitude to the committee in arranging to have this subject dis- 
cussed. Causes which had restrained the usefulness of the Church in 
Ireland. Ghreat improvements in the working of the Church. — ^Eabl 
OP HABBOWBY. (128, 129.) Sympathy with the Irish Church. The 
English and Irish Churches one, and must stand or £eJ1 together. Personal 
testimony to the reality of the work. — ^Bishop op Ozposd. (129, ISO.) 
Conviction that the imputations cast upon the work were absolutely without 
fi>imdation. Gratification at much which he saw in Ireland. Abuses must be 
removed. The Church should be missionary in its character. A point 
wherein he differed from Canon M'Neile.— Cakok Mo. NEILE (ISO.) 
Upon a supposed difference in their opinions. Mb. A. J. B. BEBESFOBD 
Hope. (iSO.) The church of Ireland doing a great work. The rise 
of co-operative energv and of the cathedral movement began in the Irish 
Church. The Churoh of England was fully determined to stand by the 
Church of Ireland.— Bev. CHABLES BICE. (180, 131.) Visitors did 
not judge Ireland fairly. Superiority of the clergv in Ireland. Some of the 
clergy did not approve of the movement regardedby Mr. Plunket as a church 
movement. — ^Bey. J. Mo. GUIBE. (131.) Irish should be taught in the 
Irish language. Missionary bishops wanted. — ^BxY. Cakon TBEYOB 
(131.) A general synod of the United Church unknown. Irish Convocation 
unmitigated Erastianism. The Primates of Ireland can convene ecdesiastiod 
synods whenever they please. The " Act of Submission,*' which restrains the 
Church in England, ao66 not extend to Ireland. Churchmen in England 
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trauld fiiten to Churdimenin Iidand if Uiflj voidd upaak throng^ th« Iswfid 
■ynock— Kajob EGEBTON LEIGH. (132.) Penonal testimoiij.— Ext. 
Cakov STOWELL, Mb. WARD, the Bby. W. Mo. ILWAINE, and the 
VnnnABLB Abohdxacok ELFHIN. (182.) 



FBEE AND OPEN CHURCHES.— THE OFFERTORY. 
(132—153.) 

(1.) Rbv. W. R. wroth. Free and Open Ohurolies. (13^-140.) 
Importance of subject. Origin and progress of Pew System. Vast increase 
of population without adequate spiritual proyision. Mistake of Church 
Buuding Acts. Three objections to Pew System. Best substitute. Defini- 
tion of Free Churches. The offertory diyided in early times. Superseded 
by endowments. Necessity for a return to ancient usage in poor parishes. 
Manner in which the people are to be seated. Magnitude of the evil 
apparent in London and elsewhere. The poor will shrink from appropriation, 
&C. Duty of churchwardens in assigning seats. One parishioner has no 
daim to excli^sion of another. *' Church of the People*' quoted. Arguments 
from Holy Scripture. 

(2.) Rev. Canon ANSON. Tlw Offertory. {141—146.) The Offertory 
may be regarded as a part of worship, or as a proyision for necessities. Two 

Questions. Authority for appropriating offertory to maintenance of clergy, 
opinions. Best mode of making offertory conducive to pious purposes. 
Interest not merely congregational but ixniyersal. Yarious examples, 
Ofotoiy not to supersede other modes of giving. Congr^ation should 
know befordiand the objects for which offertory should be given, and have 
an aooonnt of its expenditure. 

DISCUSSION. (146—153.) Bbv. Cakon ATLAY. (146.) Danger of 
riding hobby of free and open churches too hard. Practical view as dia- 
tSngoished &om sssthetiod. Case of Parish Church of Leeds. Dislike of 
the poor to encroach on the rich. Same people occupy same seats. Difficul- 
ties of churchwardens. Desirableness of extending offertory. — Bet. Db. 
MOLSSWOBTH. (146.) Twofold argument. FHnoiple of offertory 
established by St. PauL Absurdity of objectors to the offertory. Not to be 
regarded as a tax but as a privilege. Besults of offertory. — ^AfiCH. HABBIS. 
(147.) Principle of free and open churches. Impossibility of carrying out 
parochial system in large parishes. Chreat convenience of separating sexes. 
Advisability <^ idlotthig portions of churches to different classes. Examples. 
Annual statement recommended.— Bey. A. F. CHATEB. (147, 148.) Case 
of Nantwich. Disgraceful seenes during prevalence of pew system. G-reat 
advantage of getting rid of pews. Coidial co-operation of parishioners. — 
Bey. J. IBYINE. (148.) Difficulties attending a pewed church at Leigh 
met by oateohetical lectures in school. Besults. — Pboe. BUBBOWS. 
(148, 149.) Bight principle to have free and open churches. Dislike of the 
poor to sit with the rich to be met.— Bey. J. FENDALL. (149.) Bight 
of churchwardens invaded. Impossible for dergymen to know parishioners if 
churches are free to all oomers. Should be opened to members of parish 
alone.— Bey. W. CLEMENTSON. (150.) Parishoner's reasons for taking 
his seat. Tithes the true remedy . Pew rents make the minister depefident 
en congregation, but offertory more so. Pew system bad. Offertory worse. — 
Mb. H. B. JACKSON. (150.) Past arguments apply to parishes not to 
district churches. Manchester Parish Church. If district parish diurches 
can be permanent]^ endowed, pew rente may be done away. Case of St. 
Peter's, Oldham Boad. Beasons for ftolure in supply of clergy. Need of 
greater sympathy between the clergy.— Bey. C. J. LE aEYT. (150, 151.) 
Adyocates of offertoiy not opposed to endo wments. Besulte, if tested by 
attendance, satisfactory.-— Mr. P. S. POWELL, M.P. (151.) Had con- 
sidered question of pew rents. No general desire for fr«e and open churches. 
Experiencewould prove them tobe a failure.— Mr. B.S. SOWLER,Q.C. (151). 
Caae of a model parish (Bingley.) People consider it a privUege to give. 
Ab aocount published in diurch porch m&ry we^. 0reat success of esiperi- 
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iBent and hopes of the speaker for its oontinnanoe. Mb. A. BBABY. (IftS.) 
First thing attempted. Great sucoess. Outcry for permanent Church. 
BesolTed to support it hj offertory. First plant spiritual Church. Grand 
feature of morement.— Mb. J. ALLEN. (152.) Talue of open church system. 
Churdies open all day long.~Mr. B. BBETT. (152, 153.) Bcnudiated 
insinuatiou. Appropriation would hrine us hack to pews. Churches to be 
absolutely free and open. Free system. Success.— Bey. W. EMERY. (153.) 
Pew and offeitory systems oan go together. Fire examples in Cambridge. 
Success of offertory. Pew rente ab<3i8hed. The offertoiy adopted with 
marked success. Offertoiy not to be forced on the people. Need to examine 
question carefiilly. 

CLERGY DISCIPLINK .(154—160.) 

Rby. W. J. BEAMONT. (164-168.) Faulto of pubUc officers; their 
antidotes. Need of consultation among clergy. Clerical societies. Buri- 
decanal bbapters: their Talue. Introduction i£ laymen. Presentments of 
dhurchwardens, correotiye of negligence. Bemedy against remissness of 
archdeacon or bishop. Yisitations. Diocesan synods. Clergy Discipline 
Act. Modification proposed. Mixed jury of incumbents and churehwaraens. 
Punishment of criminal clergy. Episcopal visitation of parishes. 

DISCUSSION. (168-169.) De. A. F. BAYFOBD. (158.) MultipUed 
appeals, imder old system, not remoyed by Church Discipline Act. Act 
disables Consistory Courts. Bemedies suggested. — Ysnssablb Arcwdiucok 
BANDALL. (169.) Objections to Church Discipline Act. Need for 
heavier sentences on criminal clergy. Bights of patrons not to stand in the 
way.— Da. BAYFOBD. (159.) Beply to question put by Yeneeabui 
Aeohdbaoon Moore.— The CHAIBMAN. (159,160.) Inexpedient to alter 
existing law. Had had to deal with few cases of crime and with no appeals. 
Church Discipline Act answered in the main. Objections to proposed mixed 
jury. Evil of slight sentences for crime, and of sequestration of livings. 

CHURCH MUSIC. (160—176.) 

(L) Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY. (161—172.) Its origin and 
deTelopment. Erroneous theories. Andent nations unacquainted with 
hannony. Aneient melodies of two kinds. Earliest specimens of harmony. 
Two distinct systems of harmony in the first century of Christianity. 
yingliJi school of cathedral music. Six kinds of word deliveiy. Six grada- 
tions of musical development. Injuries to the cause of Church music. 
Music of our parish churches recently much improved. 

(2.) Db. monk. (ITS-'HS.) Desirablensss of congregational singing. 
The importance of all being taught to sing, both clergy and lai^. Tne 
people should join in ainging the Litany. The ^vu of dabbLan and 
adapters. 

DISCUSSION. (175—176.) Bet. Db. KENNEDT. ;(176.) Composers 
should be masters of poetic rhythm. Hymns should convey devotional 
tradi.— Fbof. W^H. MONK. (176.) Cathedral choirs should be models 
for the country. Difliculties of the clergy in arranging musical services 
and promoting congregational singing. 

MANAGEMENT OF A LARGE PARISH. 176—184.) 

BSY. W. CADMAN. (17&— 181.) Definition of subject. Bequisttea of the 
clergyman. Present means must be made the most of. Sueh lay helpers 
as will work must be used. Parish should be mapped out into mani^eable 
sub-districts. A clergyman and a helper placed in every sub-district. 
Booms and other places hired for schools and short services. Districts should 
not be separated from the mother church too soon. Means for obtaining a 
thorough knowledge of the parish. Three essential things on the part of Sie 
clergyman. 
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DISCUSSION. (181-184.) VBBTKEy.THBDBAFOFCHICHEBTSB. (181,182.) 

A dergyman sbould first study the prindpleB of the Church. A large hody 
of curates and lay helpers desirable. A parish irill manage itself if a man of 
sound principles is at the head of it. Agreement with Mr. Cadmsn's yiews. 
Importance of young clergymen giving attention to preaching. Not 
&Tourable to the division of parishes. — Bsy. Db. MOLESWOBTH. 
(182, 183.) Division of large parishes ultimately necessary. Suffragan 
bishops ought to be appointed throughout the country. Answer to 
supposed objections to this.—BET. JOS. BABDSLEY. (183.) Parochial 
sub-division might be correct, but it does not exist. Proo&. More clergymen 
wanted; also lay co-operation, and missionary women. The "London 
Diocesan Home Mission'^.— Bey. H.MAC£JiNZI£. (183,184.) Population 
ought not to alarm. It is the Church's wealth. The elasticity to be found 
in our Prayer Book services much neglected. Catechising should take place 
in church. Domestic visitation important. Co-operation. Pennaiiexit 
diAoonate. 

PAROCHIAL MISSION WOMEN. (184—192.) 

Vicb-Chanobllor Sm WILLIAM PAGE WOOD. (184—191.) 
Beference to a paper by the Bev. Wellington Tunse, at the Oxford Congress, 
and to the narrative by the Hon. Mrs. Talbot. History and rules of the 
Institution. Bemarks on the rules. Practical working of the Institution. 
Extension of its labours. Great advantages of it. 

DISCUSSION. (101—192.) Bet. T. P. DALE (St. Vedast, London). 
(191, 192.) Supervision essential to success. P^vioos training veiy 
desirable. Probationary trial requisite. The best mode of training. A 
central institution necessary.— Ths Bet. Cai^ok BBOOKB. (192.) 
One great evil in towns that the richer classes lived apart from the poorer. 
Proposal that a rich district should furnish a mission woman, or one of the 
former order of widows. 

GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN LANCASHIRK (192—204.) 

(1.) Ret. JAMES BARDSLEY. (192—196.) State of Lancashire at 
Beformation and in last century. Bapid increase of population. Insuffi- 
ciency of ecclesiastical arrangements. Legal impediments to Church Extension. 
Exertions of Bishop Sumner. Present church accommodation. Comparison 
of towns. In township of Manchester great improvement. Increase of lay 
agencies. Increase of church accommodation. Increase of church schools, 
il^ture of the church in large towns. 

(2.) Rev. A. HUME. (196—203.) Numerical examination of subject 
proposed from 1801 to present time. County as a whole. Correction of 
mUacies. County in sections. Churches increased more rapidly in soutix 
than in north. Batio of increments of churches and population in the two 
divisions. Boroughs and county proper. Separation of population of 
municipal borouglu. Population of towns increased. Lancaslure popula-^ 
tion. Population per acre. Batio of churches to popxdation in boroughs. 
Comparison of growth of Church with that of other religious bodies. 
Bomanists in Lancashire. Progress of Protestant Dissent. Lancashire 
ratio higher. Church attendance in various districts of county. Proportion 
of church schools. Growth of Church feeling. 

DISCUSSION. (203—204.) Eabl op HABBOWBY. (203.) Defence 
of Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Causes of their unpopularity. Benefits 
accruing to Lancashire from their operation. Principle of readjustment of 
endowments recognised as necessary. Economical and wise administration 
of the Commission.— Bet. Caiion DUBNFOBD. (204.) Correction of 
fidse impression from Mr. Bardsle/s paper. Character of population in the 
north. Call for female aid in hospitals and workhouses. And for fiinds to 
assist in training for the ministry. Testimony to the beneficial operation of 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Objections to residence of Bishops away from 
their cathedrals. 
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THE LAW OP THE COLONIAL CHURCH. (206—218.) 

Db. BAYFORD. (205—210.) JuBtioe Blaokrtone and Sir W. Onnt on 
ooloniflts. Position of bishops and oloHS^ defined by parliament. Difbrenoe 
betwem tKose in India and Canada. Bishops and olergir resident in oonntries 
foreigpi to the British orown. Difference between the Uhuroh of Bngland at 
home and in the Colonies and in foreign oountries. Present position of 
bishops and dersy in the Colonies. Duty of English l^gisbtore in veforenoe 
to them. Concrasion. 

DISCUSSION. (210—213.) Losd Bishop of Mblboi7bke. (210,211.) Supple- 
mented the paper read. Ecclesiastical legislature in Tasmania and Melbourne ; 
their powers ; acts passed by them. Present position of the Church in Md- 
boume. Usefulness of the council. Improyement in clergy. Lay members of the 
oounal. Open discussions.— Abchdxaoon STOPEOED. (211.) Question left 
open of how much English law colonists took with them. An old law pecu- 
Uarly applicable to the colonies. Importance to the Church of understanding 
the law. Supremacy of the orown.--KEy.W.EEANE. (212.) Missionariee 
regarded as inferior class of clergymen. Impossibility of enforcing the canons 
on the colonial church ; reasons of this. Ecclesiastical laws now attraoting 
attention.— Bsy. M. W. MAYOW. (213.) Church of Bome a true branch 
of the OatboUc Church.— Bsy. W. H. STEWABT. (218.) Lands resenred 
for the dei^ of the Protestant Church. The raesent application of the 
reyenues.— Bet. J. A. D. D'OBSET. (213.) Unsatisfaotoiy working of 
Foreign Chaplaincy Act. 

THE SUPPLY OF MINISTERS, A ESPECIALLY OP NATIVE 
MINISTERS, FOR THE COLONIAL & MISSIONARY 
CHURCH (214—242.) 

Rbv. FRANCIS HESSEY. (214—239.) Defeotiye i^stem of British 
colonisation. Forgetfulness of the Church in sending out emigrants. Growth 
of Dissent in the colonies. Bevolution in North America. Betirement of 
clergy from the United States into Canada. Lessons taught the Englidi 
Church by the reyolution. Increased exertions of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the G-ospel. Bise of other societies : their different fields of work. 
Establishment of Theological Colleges in the colonies. Their usefulness in 
training a natire ministry. This no new principle. Becognised by the 
Apostles and by the early Church. A natiye ministry impossible without a 
colonial episcopate. Difficulties. Need of continued nelp from home. 
Colleges at home for training missionaries. Other means of preparing men. 
Difficulty of finding candidates. Beasons for this. Hope of a remedy. 
Opinion of the Archbishop of York. Need of proYision for retired 
missionaries. Yalue of special fimds in aid of particular dioceses. The 
bishops best qualified to select their own candidates for training. Candidates 
found in the colonies not suited for colonial work. Education cheaper than 
in Eneland. Training of natives for the niinistry not intended to mterfere 
with ueir nationality. European habits and wants not to be su^sted to 
them. More hope K>r the Church from native Indians than from Eurasians. 
The Colonial and Missionary Church not to be too long dependant on the 
Church at home. Establisnment of the epiMX>pate in oountries not subject to 
British rule. General interest of the subject. Suggestion of special prayer 
for the success of missions. Conclusion. 

DISCUSSION. (239—242.) The Lobd Bishop op SzDrar. (239.) 
Difficulty of advocating a self-evident proposition— viz. the necessity of a 
native ministry. Its value. Difficulties of continuing the iupplv from 
En gland . Possibility of forming a native ministry. — Bby. EBNEST 
HAWKINS. (240, 241.) Self-evident truths must be acted on. Necessity 
of obtaining a native ministry. Difficulties to the English der^ going out. 
Best mode of surmounting the obstacles. Necessity for revision o£ the 
Church ritual. — Bishop CHAPMAN. (241.) Importance of native 
ministry. Colleges must be established. Impossibility of supply frcaaa 
England. — The Lobd Bishop op MAiniiTnrs. (241.) Impotency of 
teaching excepting in native language. — ^Ths Lobd Bishop OP MsLBOVBjnt, 



(^41,242.) Value of Moore Conege,Sydnejr.—Oiyo*fSTO'VO}LL. ft42.) 
Unsatisfactory- relations of colonial and home episcopate. — Rev. J. B. 
PHILLIPS. (242.) iL^reed that we mnat look to a native miaiftiy, but 
not entirely. Men can be spared from home. — ^Abohdbacok ELPHIJS'. 
(242.) Spoke on behalf of native colleges.— The Wabdek of St. Augus- 
tine's. (242.) Announced an offer for support of a student ai his College. 
Transition state of the colonial ministry. 

RURIDECANAL MEETINGS, DIOCESAN SYNODS, AND 
CONVOCATION. (243—259.) 

(1.) Ret. W. emery. (243— S48.) Vital interest of the subject. 
Necessity for better defined organisation. Valuable quotations from Hooker 
and others. Any organisation for obtaining the mind or will of the Church 
should have a due representation of the clerical and lay element. Argu- 
ments in support of this. Antiquity of office of Rural Dean. Ancient mode 
of proceeding in a diocesan synod. Importance of action. 

•(2.) Rbv. J. B. SWEET. (248—265.) Reference to his paper read at 
the Cambridge Congress, XJ>. 1861. Formal definition of a diocesan synod. 
Consequents arising from this definition. Precedents in favour of change 
classified and considered. Suggestions of plans and rules for the restora- 
tion of diocesan synods. 

DISCUSSION. (266—269.) Rev. E. SEYMOUR. (255,256.) GDhe Bishops 
the cttuse of Convocation advancing so slowly. Notwithstanding, Canvocatiaa 
had done much. Diocesan synods would remedy defects in Convocation. — 
Rbv. W. N. MOLESWORTH. (256.) Had fought the battle of Con- 
vocation alone some years since. Deans and representatives of chapters 
should sit in the upper house. Diocesan synods and ruridecanal 
meetings ought to be realities. Laity ought not to be admitted 
into Convocation. — Me. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. (266, 
257.) Adhered entirely to his speech at Frant. The Church must 
show eonfidence in the laity. The great saints of early times would have 
accommodated themselves to the eba>nged circumstances of our day. More 
dioeeses wanted until there is a bishop and diocese for erery coimty. The 
Church in the throes of her second birth. — ^Rev. Canow TREVOR. (257, 
258.) The admission of a lay representation into provincial synods woiddbe 
the overthrow of the peculiar constitution of the Church. Church and 
State are the two aspects of the same actioA. Arguments showing the erils 
of allowing the lay element in Convocation. — ^Veitsbable Abohdbacons 
BICKERSTETH and DBNISON. (259.) General concurrence with 
Canon Tbbvob's opinion.— Right Rev. the CHAIRMAN. (259.) Little 
real difference amongst them if only they agreed on the meaning of the word 
** Synod." Happy condition of his own diocese. 

AUGMENTATION OF SMALL LIVINGS AND TITHE 
REDEMPTION. (529—275.) 

(1.) Rbv. W. W. MALET. (1^60-264.) The Tariousorders n the Church 
should be increased. Antiquity of tithes. Right of the Church to them. 
The Tithe Redemption Trust, its organisation and objects. Alienation of 
tithes a national sin. Tithes restored since 1846. Crown impropriations. 

(2.) Bbv. T. LUND. (265—370.) Special reasons for regarding the subject 
of more thaa ordinary importance. Attractions of the ci^ serrice. Queen 
Anne's Bounty. The ecclesiastieal commissioners ; his faith in them. The 
more excelleirt way adopted in three diooeses. Their real and speedj 
efficiency. 

(3.) Mb. STEPHEN HEELIS. (270—273.) AppHcationofmoneysoas 
best to obtain the desired object. Modes of investanmt, tlieir adyantages and 
disadvaiitai^es. 
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DISCUSSION. (273—275.) Mb. W. COTTON. (273.) Regretted the 
diminution of Queen Anne's Bounty.— Rev. T. RAif SBOTTOM. (273.) 
Two points of importance ; increase of the episcopate, and devotion of tithes 
of incomes. — Ret. J. FOXLEY. (274.) Brief account of proceedings of 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in parishes haying local claims. Some patrons 
would not meet the Commissioners* grants. Power should he giren to the Com- 
missioners to compel them. — Ret. J. WOOD. (274.) Best incomes those 
derired from loving and grateful hearts. Suhmitted a plan for auffmenting 
small fiyings.— RsY. A. REED. (274.) The hest plan was hj the dernr 
teachin g the people to care for ^e maintenance of the cleivj'. — ^Bet. Q-. 
LEWTHWAITE. (275.) Increase of Bishops a means of auffmentinff 
small livings. — Mr. WALKER. (275.) Queen Anne's Bounty cuspenaed 
in a very unfair way.— Ret. J. D. MASSINGHAM. (276.) Amount 
of patronage of the Lord Chancellor. Sale of Uvings no scandal. 

Next Place of Meeting. (275—276.) Lobd Bishop of Oxtobd. (276.) 
Moved that Brist ol he the next place of meeting. Reason in &vour of this. 
Mr. R. S. SOWLER, Q,C. (276.) Seconded the proposal.— Mr. H. HOABB 
(276.) Proposed the formation of a central committee. — Mr. A. J. B. 
BERESFORD HOPE seconded it. 



DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. (277—297.) 

(1.) Rev. W. J. KENNEDY. Day Sohools. (277—283.) Best 
means of promoting and guiding religious feeling. The end for which schools 
are instituted should always he kept in view. Methods to attain this end. 
Who must he the agents to carry out this vrork. The importance of the 
teacher as a religious agent. The importance of the diocesan inspector. 
Benefits of the visits and presence of ladies. Advantages of the variouf 
agencies comhined* 

(2.) Bev. J. ERSKINE CLARKE. Sunday Schools. (283—289.) 
Difference hetween town and country schools. Causes of disappointment in 
the results of Sunday schools. In our teaching. In our teasers. In our 
churches. New plan tried hy the writer with success. 

(3.) Rev. G. D. GRUNDY. Sunday Schools. (290-296.) Nega- 
tive advantages of Sunday Schools. Routine advantages. Numerical impor- 
tance. Features and aspects. Two things essential to their efficiency. 
Qualifications of teachers, personal and official. Nature and method of 
instruction. 

DISCUSSION. (296—297.) Me. J. E. FLEET. (296.) Schools useleM 
unless filled. Extension of schools depended on minister and teacher. 
Unity of sentiment necessary.— Vicb-Chanoelloe Sib W. PAGE WOOD* 
(296.) Importance of adopting a right system. Usefolness of Sunday 
Schools. Recommended the use of the catechism.— Mr. F.S. POWELL, M.P« 
(296.) The present crisis of schools. The progress of education should he 
carefully watched. Inspectors* reports should he complete. — YsN, Aboh- 
DEACON DENISON. (296, 297.) Conscience clause of the Revised Code. 
The Bible should be expounded through the medium of the Prayer Book. — 
Lobd Bishop of Oxfobd. (297.) Church education was forming the 
character. Impossibility of over-estimating the importance of this. 
Difierent agencies to help the clergy. Importance of preserving schools. 
The Chiirch must be made the teacher of the young. The substance of the 
whole of the papers. 

APPENDIX. 

A. (298.) Original Proposition for Meeting at Manohester. 

B. (298.) Revised retnm of Irish Oensns. 
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THE CHUECH CONaEESS. 

HELD AT MANCHE8TEE, 
OCTOBER 13th, Uth, and 15th, 1863. 



TUJSSBAT MORNING, OCTOBER 13<A, 18«3. 



THE SERMON AT THE CATHEDRAL. 

The Third Annual Church Congress was inaugurated at Manchester, 
on Tuesday, October 13, 1863, by Divine Service at the Cathedral 
Every seat was occupied, and numbers of clergymen had to stand 
in the aisles, or content themselves with seats on hassocks. The 
Very Kev. the Dean of Manchester and the Canons occupied their 
stalls, and choral service was performed. The Dean read the prayers, 
and the Rev. Canons Gibson and Richson the lessons. The Te Dewm 
and Jvhilate were by Ross. The Anthem was part of Dr. Elvey's — 
" In that day shall this song be sung." 

The Veiy Rev. the Dean op Chichester (Dr. Hook) preached on 
the occasion, and his text was — " Speaking the tru^ in love " 
(Ephes. iv., 16). The discourse, which was as follows, was listened 
to with devout attention, and produced a marked effect on the 
congregation : — 

Truth, love : The being in the truth, loving the truth, propagating 
the truth— and all from a motive of love to God and love to maw — 
these form the two parts of the great duty which devolves on the 
Church collectively, and on its individual members, as far as in them 
lies — not the one without the other, but the two in combination. 
What God hath joined together, man at his peril parts asunder. 
And yet so prone is human nature to deviate f5rom the mean to one 
or other of the two extremes that, after the earliest period of 
Christianity, we find this grand duty continually violated by well- 
meaning, zealous, and. devoted men, to the damage, doubtless, of 
their own souls, and certainly to the serious injury of the Christian 
cause. 

I. It was not so with the Apostles and apostolic men, their 
immediate successors. The martyrdom of the Apostles proved both 
their devotion to the cause of the Gospel and their love for the souls 
of men. 
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For their martyrdom differed in kind from all other martyrdoms. 
Other men have died for their opinions, and their death may have 
proved their inflexible integrity, but is certainly no proof whatever 
that their opinions were true. It was not for an opinion, but for a 
fact, that the Apostles and their contemporaries dared a death of 
torture. A fact it was, that the Lord Jesus Christ had risen from the 
dead; and by this fact it was proved that the atonement He ofiFered. 
for the sins of the world had been accepted, and that He was that 
Messenger from Heaven for whom all thoughtful men had for many 
generations pined. Of that fact the Apostles had been witnesses; 
and if they had not died, rather than deny what they had seen and 
heard, Chnstianity would have had no permanent existence on earth; 
their martyrdom was, therefore, in itself a proof that in them were 
united the two parts of Christian duty — Truth and Love. They 
lived the truth; they died for the truth; they spake the truth; and 
in their preaching, in their life, and in their death, the spirit of disin- 
terested love proved them to be the veritable disciples of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Their immediate successors, iq)pealing to their blood- 
sealed testimony, preached the Gospel — ^proclaimed the glad tidings 
that God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son to 
die for our sins — ^and that they did so without any divorcement of the » 
other part of tlie one great duty is sufficiently shown by the common 
saying in the heathen world — " See how these Christians love." 

But let us pass on a few years, and we come to the age of the 
Fathers — ^the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries — ^whose per- 
ception of the deep things of God seems almost an intuition, who 
were mighty in the Scriptures, to the interpretation of which they 
brought gigantic intellects to bear. To their works, as to a store- 
house of wisdom, the Church will refer so long as learning shall be 
held in honour, and heresy in disrepute. 

But when we pass from their works to their history, we are pain- 
fully reminded of the bitterness of spirit with which the truth was 
too often enforced, and how often the partisans of orthodoxy proceeded 
from argument to deeds of violence. 

The great Doctor, to whose writings, in an age in which there is an 
unconscious tendency to Nestorianism, our divines have recourse, is 
Ojnril of Alexandria — ^and yet, when we refer to his biography, there 
is no one in whom the spirit of love is more completely quenched by 
the spirit of controversy ; and the spirit of controversy was permitted 
to extend to the very mob, who placed before every moral virtue a zeal 
for the truth. 

Let us again paas on a few years, and we iind ourselves in the 
medisBval Church. And of the medieBval Church, we may say that, as 
if warned by the past, its characteristic was a principle of love. Love 
to God, love to man, piety and philanthropy — ^these were the special 
objects with pious men, when the baron's castle was very often little 
better than iie robber's cave, and when the gospel of grace was to be 
preached among half savage men who made war their pastime. 

This tlie men of piety felt to be their special mission. Their first 
great object was to encourage in the masses the sentiment of religion; 
and, although, as we shall presently see, the duty of upholding the 
truth was not in theory ignored, yet, in dealing with the masses, it was 
forgotten. Thus, sanctification was the one object, but they forgot 
that mau is to be san.^tified through the truth. How the religious 
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sentiment was excited, and by what measures, so iong as it existed, it 
was to be sustained — ^this was regarded, if not as a thing entirely 
indifierent, yet certainly as a thing of minor importance. 

Take, for example, the legends which, together with the romances, 
in which legendaiy tales were interwoTcn, formed the literature of the 
unlearned, who, tf not readers, were often very attentiye listeners: 
it never occured to anyone to submit the extraordinary narratives, 
the tales of miracle and marvel, to the test of evidence: it never 
occured to anyone to ask,— What proof is there of this or that facti 
Subjective religion was all that was thought of in regard to the 
mass of mankind, and, consequently, when a legend appeared, the 
only question asked was whether it was conducive to the end designed ; 
whether it was calculated to excite sentiments of piety and feelings of 
benevolence ] whether it would lead to acts of devotion and to self- 
denying charity. With respect to the truth of his statements, the 
biographer seems scarcely ever to have concerned himself. He stated 
as having been really said and done what the person whom he was 
holding forth as an example to the world might have said and done. 
He wrote not merely from knowledge; he drew largely on his 
imagination. Neither writer nor reader thought accuracy in detail 
wor^y of consideration so long as an edifying example was exhibited 
to the world. 

If this one-sidedness had stopped here, the evil would not have been 
so great as it afterwards became, when this habitual postponement of 
the true to the useful, to the emotional, and even to the beautiful, 
was applied to the ordinances of the Church, and even to articles of 
faith. It is not too much to say, that the almost exclusive regard to 
religious sentiment led to the gradual introduction of those supersti- 
tious observances, and those errors in doctrine, which, being authorita- 
tively established at the Council of Trent, are the distinguishing 
characteristics of modem Romanism. 

The question asked, as they were gradually introduced, was not 
whether they were in accordance with the truth, but whether they 
tended to excite devotional fervour, sanctify the imagination, and 
conduce to the purposes of civilising the savage mind. Afterwards, 
when they had been so far established as to have become part and 
parcel of the entire ecclesiastical system, the attempt to defend them 
by argument, against the assaults of the Reformers, became a 
necessity — ^but the origination of the evil is to be found rather in 
the separation of the truth of religion from its emotions. 

And yet, as I have before hinted, the maintenance of the truth was 
still considered to be a duty of the Chiffch; and controversies arose; as 
the Scriptures predicted must always be the case, where the mind of 
man is brought to bear on facts which would not have been revealed, 
if they could have been discovered by imassisted reason — facts not 
contrary to reason, but beyond its reach or discovery. 

It has pleased God that there should be in Scripture things hard to 
be tmderstood, to compel all classes of mind to find its study in the 
sacred volume, — ^that a Newton not less than a peasant may find 
employment there. Men only value what is difficult to obtain, and 
therefore, that they may value the Scriptures, there are profound truths 
for genius to investigate and ponder. 

They who have studied the works of the schoolmen are justly 
offended by the vulgar ignorance with which their characters lu^ often 
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assailed. Although they did iiot^ aa no man can, shake off the tradi- 
tions of their age, or remain uninfluenced by public opinion, we find 
in them all that is profound and great in Calvin, and all that is clear 
and in accordance with common sense in the opponents of that most 
profound of the Reformers ; for Calvinism and Arminianism existed 
before Calvin and Arminius were bom. 

Among the schoolmen there were controversies as frequent, if less 
violent, as those which have raged among Protestant divines ; and in 
propounding their opinions a latitude and licence were permitted 
which is surprising to all who are acquainted with the history, the 
philosophy, and the theology of the middle ages. 

But then the learned men were comparatively few in nimiber, and 
formed a privileged aristocracy. The persecution raised against 
Wycliff and his followers, and afterwards against Wycliff's great 
opponent, Reginald Pecocke, was not occasioned by their opinions, 
but by their conduct in propagating those opinions in the vernacular 
language. What Wycliff and Pecopke asserted had been asserted 
with impunity in the schools; but, when they introduced discussions 
relating to the truth among the unlearned, then the conservative 
portion of the laity and the hierarchy in general took alarm. They 
thought that if the assailants of superstition were not silenced, irre- 
ligion and infidelity must prevail. And yet these men — ^Wycliff and 
his followers— came naturally into existence to meet a demand in the 
intellectual market 

In the fourteenth century, a reaction had commenced. The middle 
classes had by that time assumed a standing in society, and had risen 
to opidence and importance. Through the transactions of business, 
through commercial enterprise, and by the debates in Parliament, 
which were now, though brief, not infrequent, their minds had been 
exercised and sharpened, and they began to regard as imauthorised 
superstitions much of what their forefathers had received as the Gospel. 
They demanded a separation of the wheat from the chaff; they required 
a distinction to be drawn between superstition and true religion. 

II. And so in the fourteenth century, the principle of the Reforma- 
tion was introduced,— that principle (as distinguished from medise- 
valism) being the necessity of asserting the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. The medisevalist, as we have seen, did not 
deny the necessity of maintaining the truth, nor does the Protestant 
deny that the principle of love is a principle enforced in the Scriptures 
of the New Testament ; but the difference is here, — ^that the mediee- 
ralist, in his desire to enlist the affections in the cause of religion would, 
Avhen the assertion of the truth was likely to promote discoid, postpone 
the true to the expedient ; whereas lie Protestant is prepared to 
sacrifice peace to the maintenance of the truth, or what he believes to 
be such. The tendency of Protestantism is, then, to the extreme 
opposite to that which involved medisevalism in superstition and 
eiTor. 

And very soon did symptoms of this tendency appear. We have 
only to peruse the works of Bishop Bale and of Jdm Fox, the 
martyrologist, to see how soon, in a zeal for the truth, or what they 
believed to be such, and for a consequent assault upon error, all 
Christian charity was forgotten. Sad facts they had to tell of their 
opponents, and if they had only exaggerated those facts in the state- 
ment of them they would have merely damaged by throwing suspicion 
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upon their cause. They might be pardoned if they had defended their 
firiends by attributing to a right intention any wrong or questionable 

j conduct of which they were guilty ; but when they assign the good 

I actions of their opponents to corrupt motives, then their temper is, to 

say the least of it, the reverse of that charity which, though it rejoiceth 
not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth, yet thinketh no evil, but 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endXireth all 
things. 

We may say the same when (referring to the history of the Church), 

I we would fain blot out from the page of history tifie record of the 

persecution of Puritans imder Laud in the reign of Charles the First ; 

! and of the retaliation of the Puritans when, sword in hand, they 

regarded Christians who differed from them in opinion aa worse than 
heathens, and shed their blood. 

I do not include under this category what took place at the 
Kestoration, to which attention has of late been specially invited. 
The Church, like any other organised society, is surely justified in 
taking measures to prevent her representatives and ministers from 

I teaching as her doctrines opinions which she repudiates, or from 

refusing to proclaim what she pays them to teach. A man who 
rejects the truth as maintained in the Church, is free to quit it. It 
were persecution to compel him to remain in it; and when he 
sacrifices income or prospects in life for conscience sake, even by those 
who regard him as a mistaken — he is still honoured as an honest 
and conscientious man. But for a man to demand an income from 
the Church in order that he may teach, not what the Church pays 
him to teach, but whatever he may think fit to afi&rm or deny, — ^this 
would be considered, even by infidels, with reference to any other 
institution, a self-evident absurdity. 

The question here is not one of civil and religious liberty, but of 
honesty. 

You are at liberty to preach what you like; but as an honest man, 
if you take our pay and swear allegiance to us, do as you are sworn 
to do; go over to the enemy, if you will, but first put off our Tmiform. 
If we look to the history of religion from the Restoration tiU towards 
the close of the last century, although good Christians abounded, yet 
we have to lament over it sis the history of religious indifference, — 
when religion became as it were a department of politics, the Church- 
men generally belonging to one faction in the State, the Noncon- 
formists to another. 

Again there was a reaction; and again, after a time, the reaction 
verged to an extreme. 

In the generation now passing away, to which he who addresses you 
belongs, tiiere was a zeal for the truth, or what men believed to be 
such, but it was too often attended by a fanatical hatred of all whose 
opinions differed from those of the zealot Never since the fourth 
century were controversies so bitter and prolonged. Men seemed to 
forget that zeal without love is not a heavenly grace, but a mere 
himian passion; and that those feelings of love which, under the 
Christian dispensation, must find expression, are not to be confined to 
our friends or to those whose theological opinions accord with our 
own, but even to our enemies and opponents. 

The Christian cause was damaged, and greatly damaged, when 
infidels could point to Christians raging furiously one against anotherj 
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and could say, ^^See how these Christians hate." By the mercy of 
God we have lived to see the commencement of another reaction. 

The reaction, complete in the political world, is gaining ground in 
the Church. Men are beginning to see how honest and sincere .men 
may agree to diflFer, and after the angry feelings excited by disputation 
have subsided, shake hands and live together in brotherly love, and with 
mutual respect We have means in this country, through the mediimi 
of a free press, of knowing pretty accurately the state of public opinion. 
There are party joiunals, and in some of them the unclmstian 
temper is, in the name of Christianity, still sustained and encouraged. 
But from the independent press, which represents the opinion of the 
country without party bias, we find that the country is weary of the 
acrimony of religious controversy; and when we mix in society among 
men of various shades of opinion, we find an increasing desire 
expressed to " keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace." 

It is to this reaction that we may attribute the formation of the 
Church Congress and various other voluntaiy associations with the 
object of bringing into contact, and so into friendship, men whose 
opinions on some doctrinal points may not be identical, though 
generally we find that, when a spirit of love prevails, the differences 
are more apparent than real — ^in order that they may be tmited in the 
one endeavour which we all have at heart, to make the Church in this 
country more efficient than it now is, to bring it to bear on the masses 
of the people who are too apt to regard it as a mere aristocratical 
establiedmient, and to encourage, while maintaining the truth as it is 
in Jesus, the brotherly love which is the characteristic of the true 
servants of Him who died for us while we were yet enemies — ^the 
Great God who Himself is love. 

It is in the same spirit that the question is now brought before us, 
whether it may not be expedient to make some of our ecclesiastical 
arrangements less stringent than they at present are ; whether it may 
not be desirable "to put in order certain things that are, or are said 
to be, wanting in our Zion;" to abbreviate or re-arrange the services 
which, chiefly through the State prayers introduced under the Stuarts, 
are, in a busy age, considered long; and, when a dishonest infidelity 
is seeking a lodgment in our Church, to make our articles more 
definite, and adapted to the exigencies of the present time. 

There is no danger in offering such subjects for discussion in the 
various assemblies of Churchmen, as a considerable time must elapse 
before legislation upon them can take place. I say this because before 
the time for legislation arrives a preliminary question must be 
decided, namely. What is the legislative body which has authority to 
act in this regard? It were folly to blind ovx eyes to the fact that 
the British empire is no longer a Christian empire. Some doubts 
might probably have been entertained upon this subject until the 
annexation of India to the British crown, though even then the 
invalidity of the doubts might have been easily shown. The sovereign 
of this empire is the sovereign of millions of subjects who are 
Mahometans and Hindoos, and the government shows itself more 
concerned in maintaining peace by offering protection to the Maho- 
metan and Hindoo sects than it is in protecting the interests of the 
Church in one small portion of the empire. The imperial parliament 
of such an empire ought, as all will now admit, to consist, as our 
parliament may do, and to a certain extent already does, not only of 
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Ghrifitians of all denominations, but also of Jews, Turks, infidels, and 
heretios. This is a& it should be. But, then, Jews, Turks, infidels, and 
heretics are not persons qualified to legislate for the Christian Church, 
It can and ought to control the Church if she makes attempts upon 
the liberty of the subject, whether Christian, infidel, or Jew ; or when, 
as holders of property, we seek for powers to regulate it; but for 
Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics to decide what shall or shall not be 
the articles of a community of Christians, the absurdity of this must 
force itself upon the minds of honest men, even though themselves 
opposed to the Christian religion, unless they have party purposes to 
serve by a tyranny which in theory they reject. 

Neither would our two Convocations be competent to legislate for 
the whole Church. Of the province of Canterbury a large portion 
is not represented in Convocation — ^namely, the colonial dioceses. 
And then, since the union of the two kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, the two Churches have been also united into one Church, 
It may not have been a wise measure, but it is an accomplished fact; 
and hence two provinces of the united Church are without Convoca- 
tions, and would not, and ought not, to listen to the dictation of 
Canterbury and York. 

Public opinion is coming round to the notion that by a synod of 
bishops, acting under the licence and sanction of the crown, what is 
wanted in the Church may be supplied. 

My brethren, true Churchmen will rejoice in the approximation to 
a right principle : and for the prelates of the Church, after calling in 
the aid of the other clergy and of the laity for advice, to regulate our 
formularies, to place a definite meaning upon articles of which the 
meaning hafl been questioned, to draw up others such as the exigencies 
of the time require, and to grant some further latitude in what 
relates to conformity — ^this would be in perfect accordance with 
primitive practice, when Constantino presided at a council, when a 
deacon led the debates, and when the highest order in the ministry 
gave the judgment; laity, clergy, bishops, all acting in their respective 
positions, but in concert. 

But this great end could not be accomplished unless confidence 
were placed by both laity and the clergy in those of whom the Synod 
would be composed; and it is possible that many who admit the prin^ 
ciple would demur to its application at the present time. 

From the accession of the House of Brunswick to the present hour, 
it has been the misfortune of the Church of England that, between 
the bishops and the other clergy a good understanding has never 
existed: this misunderstanding it was which caused the suspension 
of convocation for so many years. From that time to this — (it was 
not the case under King William) — ^men have been appointed to the 
episcopate generally from political considerations : before the passing 
of the Reform Bill, to purchase votes in the House of Commons; 
subsequently, to enable partisans to purchase the goodwill of their 
constituents ; sometimes to conciliate one party, and then to disamj 
the hostility of another ; and not unfrequently from personal friend- 
ship or caprice, scarcely ever with a single view of benefiting the 
Church. 

By the overruling providence of God, there have always been bishops 
who have acted conscientiously ; and men, when called to a post of 
responsibility, though at first unfit, have risen to their office. At all 
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times there have been, m spite of all drawbacks, through the mercy of 
God, great and good men on 'the episcopal bench; and many such 
there are at the present time. 

But, be this as it may, according to the constitutional principles 
which are now acknowledged in this country, the clergy and laity of 
the Church of England could hardly be expected to acquiesce in the 
decisions of men in whose appointment they have had no share — ^not 
even a veto; and who, however much individual members may be 
revered, are, as a body, the representatives, not of the Church, but of 
the Ministry ; who are generally appointed, not from their efficiency 
to conduct the affairs of the Church, but with a view to their vote in 
the House of Lords. 

No one would in these days contend for an election of bishops by 
any general assembly of clergy or laity. In the first pages of eccle- 
siastical history, we have read enough, and more than enough, of the 
miseries which result from the election of prelates in an endowed 
Chiurch. But by the constitution provision is made for meeting all the 
requirements of the Church in such a case as this. 

William III., instead of delegating his prerogative to one man — ^the 
Prime Minister — appointed a special ministry to advise him in all 
Chm'ch mattera Here the laity were sufficiently represented, and such 
a measure is still practicable. Thus might the laity be represented. 

The clergy would be also sufficiently represented if the co9ige 
d^elire, which is now a lie, were converted into a reality. The Prime 
Minister, who, as the adviser of the Sovereign (in this only instance 
irresponsible), assumes the right of representing the laity of the 
Church, now issues, when a see is vacant, a conge d^elire to the Dean 
and Chapter of the diocese, requiring them to elect a bishop. But 
it is intimated to them that, although the lying document gives 
them leave to elect, yet if they do not elect the nominee of the 
Prime Minister, the electors, from that day forth, are put out of the 
protection of the Crown; their lands and goods are forfeited; their 
bodies, wheresoever found, are to be taken and imprisoned, and if not 
found, they are outlawed. 

This is no small amount of power to be exercised in a land of 
freedom by the will of one man — ^the possessor of the Royal prero- 
gative, in his capacity of Minister of the Crown — such an an^ount of 
power which could not be tolerated if put in force against any order 
of men except the clergy, who, not being represented in Parliament, 
are unable to obtain that measure of justice which can be obtained 
by parliamentary agitation by every other class of Her Majesty's 
subjects. 

From William the Conqueror to Henry VIII. the constitution of 
our Church in this respect was the same as it is now, and the practice 
of the constitution nearly so. The King was wont then, aB now, to 
issue his conge d^elire to the chapter; he was accustomed then, as now, 
to accompany the permission to elect with the recommendation of a 
clerk to the electors; then, as now, the electors were aware that if 
from factious motives they rejected the royal nominee, measures 
would be adopted sufficiently stringent, though less direct than now, 
to compel their obedience. But this could only be the case if public 
opinion were on tho side of the government The King and his 
advisers, knowing that in the rejection of an unworthy candidate, the 
chapters would be supported by the Church at large, were careful, in 
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their nonunations, not intentionally to recommend an objectionable 
person. And this amount of privilege is all that the Church would 
now require; all that could be required is — ^what was conceded to the 
Church even by the Roman Emperors — ^permission to assign a valid 
reason, if it could be produced, for refusing to elect an obnoxious 
candidate for the episcopal office, and then the advisers of the Crown 
would be careful not to recommend a man hostile to those principles 
which he will be forsworn if he neglects to uphold. 

This is certainly a question to be mooted at the present time, and 
we may be thankful that hasty legislation is impossible, even if 
present discussion be desirable; for referring to these sources of 
information from which we are led to draw the pleasing inference 
that a reaction from controversial acrimony is now in progress, we 
may also fear that this reaction is already tending to an extreme, 
which, if unchecked, will resiilt in consequences which cannot be 
contemplated without horror. ^^ 

Religion, as in the middle ages, is again too often regarded as 
merely a sentiment, — distinguishable from theology. The pious 
emotion is separated from the dogma. We are encouraged to cultivate 
the sentiment, and even the judicious employment of aesthetics is per- 
mitted ; but the discussion of doctrine, it is said, should be relegated 
from the pulpit to the school, — and the attempt is made, on this 
account, to depreciate the ordinance of preaching. 

But the sentiment of religion is experienced by the Hindoo and 
Mahometan quite as much as by the Christian, — to our shame be it 
spoken, we may sometimes say more. 

But surely, it is not a thing indifferent whether we worship Jehovah 
or Brama, whether we are the soldiers and servants of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in a spiritual kingdom, or whether we sharpen the weapon of a 
carnal warfare on the anvil of the false prophet of Mecca. Surely it 
is not a thing indifferent whether, with the European infidel, we 
worship the universe or the Creator of the universe; surely, it is 
not a thing indifferent when God offers to a ruined world the means 
of escape from impending destruction, whether we accept the only 
Saviour, or reject Him. 

No, my brethren, no, in the name of Jesus, that name at which 
every knee must bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things imder the earth, we must protest against the re-introduction 
of iJbat mistaken notion which in the middle ages resulted in a 
debasing superstition, and which in this age wiU lead to the rejection 
of Him, beside whom there is none other name given whereby we can 
be saved. 

The evil is beginning to work, and in reference to the mysteries of 
our holy religion, a seceding multitude are beginning to say, It is a 
bard sentence, who can bear it ? To us the Lord Jesus, speaking by 
his spirit, saith, Will ye also go away 1 And oh, my brethren, by the 
mystery of His holy incarnation, by His holy nativity and circum- 
cision, by His baptism, fasting, and temptation, by His agony and 
bloody sweat, by His cross and passion, by His precious death and 
burial, by His glorious resurrection and ascension, and by the coming 
of the Holy Ghost, may we now and always have grace to say, Lord, 
to whom should we go 1 Thou hast the words of eternal life, and we 
believe and are sure that Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God. 
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In shorty my brethzen, there must be the fire of love ; but it must 
not quench the stream of truth. The machinery which we see around 
us cannot be set m motion untOy by the joint action of fire and water, 
the steam has been produced. And the work of the Church must be 
effectually done by tibat which is the product of a zeal for God's truth 
and a love for the whole family of man in conjunction, that product 
being Christian charity — Christian charity, which, when it pervades 
the heart, is not only a sanctifying emotion, but also a constraining 
principle — ^which, when it impels us to action, while it alleviates dis- 
tress, in pity to the individual, punishes crime, from compassion upon 
society; which, while it cultivates these high and ennobling sentiments, 
the possession of which distinguishes man from the brute, and the 
exercise of which exalts the citizen above the savage, combats the low 
and groyelling principles of low and grovelling minds; Christian 
charity which distinguishes zeal from bigotry, and orthodoxy from 
intolerance, which elevates us above the wea^ess of superstition on 
the one hand, and the reveries of fanaticism on the other, but which 
never countenances vice by palliating error — ^which compassionates 
the sinner, but never fears to assert the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin, which leads the penitent to exclaim, a Saviour, or I perish ; a 
Redeemer, or I die. 

May He who hath taught us that all our doings without charity are 
nothing worth, send His Holy Ghost and pour into our hearts that 
most excellent gift of charity, through which we may become Christianfi 
in truth apd in love. 
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THE LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER'S 
OPENING ADDRESS, 

Mt rioht bevbrend and bevebend bbsthben, — It would be imper- 
tinent in me to detain this meeting long with introductory observationa 
You will have subjects submitted to your attention of the utmost 
importance, and which will require your serious, prayerful, and 
dispassionate attention. But there are one or two points connected 
with, this meeting which I consider to be so peculiarly affecting the 
interests of the large and important diocese in which we are assembled 
that I must be allowed for a few minutes to trespass on your time. 
We are here assembled under peculiar circumstances. When I was 
invited to preside over this assembly, I at once accepted the proposition 
with thankfulness and alacrity, for I felt that the great desideratum 
was now in a fair way of being attained ; that it was not merely in 
assemblies of the legislature, and in assemblies of the antiquated 
representative bodies of the clergy, but in assemblies in which the 
laity should take a prominent part, that alone the safety and the 
welfare of the Church could be considered. But I feel that more 
especially, because it is no less a duty than a pleasure on this occasion 
to bear my humble testimony in this diocese to the support, the more 
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thaa support, the generous assiBtaace, which the cause of the Church 
has receiyed from the laity. It has been by their liberality that we 
have been enabled during the time I have been here to consecrate 
ninety new churches. It has been by their liberality we have added 
to the number and accommodation of our schools, and to the comfort 
of our clergy and our parsonages. It has been by their wise, judi- 
cious, and self-denying moderation in attending to the consideration 
of all questions affecting the welfare especially of the poorer classes 
that we have been able to attain, imder Almigh^ God, that hold on 
the feelings of the majority of the people which I trust the Church of 
which we are members is gaining. You will have brought before you 
questions connected with Church extension, and I will not at this 
moment touch upon that subject further than to render my grateful 
acknowledgments to those who have contributed to it But you will 
have another question, — ^the providing and training a class of ministers 
for the service of the ChurcL I think that here, in some respects, a 
great misapprehension has gone abroad. I have compared the results 
of the examination for deacons in this diocese during the last sixteen 
years, and I must confess that the result has as much gratified as it 
has surprised me. So far from the number of regular and qualified 
students being on the decrease, I have foimd that out of 396 persons 
whom I have been permitted to admit into the diaconate, 245 were 
members and graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. Seventy had received 
a regular course of theological instruction in the Universities of Dublin 
or Durham ; and when you subtract these large numbers from the 
whole, you will find it leaves a comparatively small number of those 
of whose services we are glad to avail ourselves, of whose merit and 
usefulness we most thankfrdly, in many instances gratefully, acknow- 
ledge, but whose services we don't prefer in most cases where we could 
obtain the aid and the advantages of a regular and fiilly educated 
ministry. Fut again, even here, I can point out an extraordinary altera- 
tion. The proportion which has existed between the members oi the 
universities of England, and the two other bodies I have spoken of, so 
far from decreasing in any of the five years, by which I have divided 
my period into three, has been rapidly and steadily increasing; and 
if there has been a diminution, comparatively, in the numbers of 
those who presented themselves for ordination in the first five years 
of this time, it was due mainly to the establishment at that time in 
large numbers of the Peelite districts, a necessity, consequently, for 
an extraordinary number of ministers. I will not, however, indulge 
further in remarks on the specialities of the diocese, though I think 
were each to contribute the results of his own experience mutual 
advantage might be gained. "We are met here for the best of pur- 
poses: to compare in a Christian and moderate spirit different views 
of things and shades of opinion j to become personally charitable; to 
become under Providence liberal, and yet at the same time so liberal 
as in no way sacrificing — ^not in any one iota — ^the great and glorious 
principles on which the Church of which we are members is built. 
And tibough this assembly discusses questions of this high moment, 
yet let me remind you it comes to no authoritative decision, it attempts 
to bind no one. Each will propound his own individual opinions, 
each will, I trust, hear them discussed in a spirit of charity and 
candour, in the hope that what we give and what we receive may rule 
down differences and angularities, and promote; under God's blessing, 
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unity and concord. But I must look at my own watch and 
take care not to break the rule which it is my duty to enforce. 
Twenty minutes for each paper, and ten minutes is the period allowed 
for each speaker; but I trust the speakers will be kind enough to 
understand that they are by no means bound to speak the whole ten 
minutes. It will be really "the smallest contribution thankfully 
received, " for we shall want all the time we have to get all the good 
and kindly advice which we anticipate on this occasion. 



CHURCH EXTENSION. 

By Me. HXTGhH BIRLBY. 

" Church Extension " is a familiar phrase, but it conveys very 
diiferent ideas to different minds. 

Some regard it as signifying little more than the struggle of a 
religious body for enlarged influence, others, as the Utopian effort of 
enthusiasts to increase piety by a mere extension of the material 
fabric of the Church, others again, as the orderly and most essential 
method of planting and rearing true religion in what may be termed 
a visible and accessible form, and in definite spheres, of each of 
which a church is the centre, amid the busy multitudes of mankind. 

In its highest and truest sense. Church Extension surely signifies 
the extension and development of our Lord's kingdom upon earth, a 
theme of unspeakable importance, for it comprehends the whole 
scheme of Chnstianity, as regards the relatjion of man to man ; it 
proclaims "the whole world kin." 

It is, however, in the more limited sense, in what I have ventured 
to -call "a visible and accessible form," that I propose to donsider the 
subject of Chm-ch Extension. 

The principal impediments to a hearty co-operation of all ranks and 
classes in this great work appear to spring firom two sources : — 

1. The doubting spirit in which many listen to the alleged benefit 

of new churches and additional clergy, for they do not see the 
desired results where due provision is supposed to have been 
made. 

2. The prevalent disposition to admit the propriety of extending 

the ministrations of the Church, each person at the same 
time excusing himself from any important share in the work. 

Church Extension, as I use the term here, comprehends not merely 
the necessary measures to supply consecrated edifices and ordained 
ministers in due proportion to the increase of population, but all 
those subsidiary appliances which of late years have been found most 
efficacious in recovering the attachment of her alienated members. 

In addition to the church and schools, the clothing club, the penny 
bank, the provident and district visiting society, the various plans for 
the intellectual improvement of adults, and schemes for relaxation 
and social enjoyment, afford invaluable opportunities of intercourse 
and attachment between pastor and people. 

Practical experience has proved that even in the most crowded and 
"brbidding quarters of our great towns, the better feelings of human 
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nature and the actiye exercise of Christian principle may be developed 
to a degree which seems marvellous, by adopting, imder Providence, 
judicious measures, and carrying them out with temper, kindness, and 
perseverence. 

It may, I think, be safely asserted, that the clergy of our Church 
are, as a body, better qualified, and more acceptable to the working 
classes, as ministers, thaii any other men, and that no system presents 
a better field for action than the parochial system. 

The leading idea which I desire to conmiend to the Congress, is 
this — That we ought to address ourselves to this work of Church 
Extension in a more systematic method than has hitherto been generally 
pursued. 

Adopting the principle of parochial organisation, that admirable 
system inherited fix)m our Saxon forefathers, which is so well suited, 
when properly administered, to the national character, we should 
resolutely set to work to subdivide unwieldy parishes in every diocese 
and bring them within manageable limits. 

It should be the recognised duty of some "competent authorities in 
the Church, of the Bishops, the Archdeacons, or the Riiral Deans for 
instance, to ascertain and declare what parishes are in need of sub- 
division, or increased ministerial agency. 

Upon the necessity for Church Extension it woidd be superfluous to 
enlarge. The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed in 1858 to inquire into the deficiency of means of spiritual 
instruction and places of divine worship in populous districts of 
England and Wales, contains much valuable evidence on this subject. 

Unfortunately the report and evidence are buried in a Blue Book 
of 600 folio pages; it would be useful if some competent person would 
make an abstract for general reference. 

The Lords in their report point to some very startling instances of 
neglected districts in ihe Metropolis, Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Newcastle, Bradford, &c., <fec. 

I will not occupy time with details of these sad cases, for no 
attentive observer can be ignorant of their conspicuous features. 

One extract only I take from the report, not because it is more 
striking than others, but because it describes the sudden formation of 
a large town, and may be new to many : — 

"Middlesborough, in the diocese of York, with a popidation of 14,000, 
rapidly increasing by reason of ironworks, smelting furnaces, &c., has 
only one church of 600 sittings — only 300 free — no house belonging 
to the benefice — and an income of £100 per annum; — one farm- 
house thirty years ago was the only house where the town now 
stands." 

In the appendix of this Report will be found a carefully prepared 
list of churches urgently needed in the diocese of Manchester. The 
total number is 135. The list was drawn up by Dr. Rushton, the 
vicar of Blackburn, a most competent authority. 

In the last Report of the Manchester Diocesan Church Building 
Society the following statement occurs : — 

"The revised returns of the census of 1861 shew that in these parts 
population extension is in general more than keeping pace with 
church extension. The population in Manchester Diocese in 1861 
numbered 1,679,326. 
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"Out of 357 parochial difltricts into which it is divided, 44 contain 
npwards of 10,000 bouIs each— 82 have from 5,000 to 10,000— «nd 65 
from 3,000 to 5,000. Twelve townships or hamlets with from 1,200 
to 9,000 inhabitants are without a church, and throughout the manu- 
facturing districts generally the provision of church-room and clergy 
is fearfully inadequate." 

It will be said, perhaps, that the lack of churches arises frxmi the 
poverty of our great hives of industry, as if the converse of the 
poet's words were true, and we might exclaim — "where men accumu- 
late and wealth decays." 

The fact is just the reverse, the deficiency of church accommodation 
expands concurrently with an enormous increase of realised wealth. 
This is 80 notorious, and the proof so near at hand, that no evidence 
need be adduced here. 

When it has become manifest that additional church accommodH' 
tion must be provided in any parish, the first question is — 

What shall be done 9 

Shall the parish be divided and a new church built at once, oi^ 
shall a conventional district be formed to become a parish hereafter, 
or shall the old church be enlarged, or a curate engaged to minister in 
a licensed building 1 

Each of these plans may have zealous advocates, so zealous indeed, 
that they will scarcely listen to those who differ from them. 

It would obviously be unwise to lay down any specific rule, each 
case shotdd be decided according to its own circumstances. 

From the difficulty of obtaining freehold sites of sufficient area in 
large towns and other hindrances to the erection of churches, much 
delay will often be saved by beginning with a licensed room or school 
chapel. Of these there are more than eighty in this diocese, and 
their beneficial influence has been strikingly exemplified. 

I should much like to see the experiment of dividing the morning 
service into parts tried in ihese licensed buildings, as it is done in 
some cathedrals, with the addition of a very short sermon to each 
service. 

In some instances the school chapel is intended to serve as the 
nucleus of a new and independent district, according to the system 
promoted by the Manchester Diocesan Society — in others it is attached 
simply as a chapel-of-ease to the mother church. 

A large parish, containing, it may be, 10,000 or even 20,000 persons, 
may be efficiently administered by an able and zealous rector with a 
staff of curates serving auxiliary chapels ; but when the able rector 
is removed by promotion or death, there is far too little security 
for the appointment of a competent successor. On this account I 
think that parishes of moderate size— of 5,000 persons or there- 
abouts in towns — should be the rule, and large parishes the rare 
exceptions. 

Another question of equal importance with the first is this : 

Who ought to undertake the labour and the expense ? 

We are all naturally apt; I suppose, to shift our responsibilities on 
to the shoulders of others, and it is remarkable how widely opinions 
differ as to where the duty rests of providing means of spiritual 
instruction. 

Some affirm that it is the duty of government, others that of owners 
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of land and real {xropeitf , o^ers again would impose it ii})oii the 
employers of labour, or on the resident inhabitants in their seTeval 
localities. 

If Church Extension is to be carried on by a tithe or per-centage oh 
gains, the duty will devolve not merely on the landowner whose acres 
are improved in value, or on the employer of labour who has collected 
operatives around him, but also upon the banker, the shopkeeper, 
and other classes whose gains are no less substMitiaJ. 

But surely there is no reason why the claims of <Aii8 great work 
should be so limited ? All ranks, all classes should be invited to con- 
tribute without looking too narrowly to the woridly advantages of each. 

We should struggle against the natural inclination to assess our 
own duty at a low rate, and our neighbour's at a high rate, or devise 
excuses to escape from any share in an undertaking which our judg- 
ment and conscience approve. 

The common remark that it is tiseless to build churches Whilst 
those existing are unfilled is, I submit, a fallacy. 

Want of earnestness in the minister — ^the tenure of the seats — and 
many other causes, may repel multitudes who ought to be worshippers, 
and so a church may appear comparatively empty whilst spiritual 
destitution prevails ajxmnd. 

Let every possibk effort be made to remedy these evils, but they 
cannot be entirely removed. 

Besides, it may be doubted whether churches will ever be as well 
filled habitually as we should desire, except where there are special 
attractions. 

Many go rarely to-a church where there is a chance of being incom- 
moded, unless influenced by the expectation of an eloquent sermon, 
or attracted by the musical service. 

Another fallacy that deserves notice is that new chiurches injuriously 
affect the neighbouring churches, by drawing off part of their con- 
gregations. Although this sometimes occurs for a short period, the 
general result is rather in the other direction, and the other churches 
are often better filled than before. 

The reason is clear. The more a habit of attention to religious 
duties is encouraged, the wider will its influence extend. As the 
ministrations of the Church become more accessible, a disposi- 
tion to attend becomes diffused, which operates with great force, 
though often little noticed. It may, Hierefore, be safely assumed 
that the average attendance does not diminish with the increase of 
churches. 

Diocesan church building societies usually limit their functions to 
the encouragement of applications from destitute districts, and appeals 
for subscriptions to recruit their own finances. 

It is not desirable that these societies should become actual church 
builders, but their functions might be somewhat enlarged with good 
effect. 

It would be useful if their periodical reports placed on record the 
several localities in the diocese in which Church Extension is most 
needed, and the efforts in progress to promote the desired object. 

The influence and position of the Diocesan Societies might also be 
brought to bear advantageously upon the ch-culars and appeals that 
are issued from every comer of the kingdom. 
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The recipients of these circulars are quite unable to discriminate 
between those which are and those which are not deserving of support^ 
consequently all are usually treated with silent neglect. 

I venture to suggest ti^t the Diocesan Societies should permit 
approved appeals from those parishes which they have aided, to be 
printed in their reports, and should receive contributions, to be paid 
to the proper jauthorities, in addition to the societies' grants, and to be 
duly set forth in their annual financial statements. 

This course would, I think, be more productive than the present 
system; it would extend the circulation of diocesan reports, it would 
be less costly, and more orderly. 

There is no reason in the nature of things why Church Extension, 
or, in other words, the supply of those material aids which human 
nature requires in order to grasp a true and permanent conception of 
its religious duties, should not keep pace with the growth of popula- 
tion. 

It is customary to speak of the simis of money spent for Church 
purposes as laxge; they are in truth very small, compared with the 
realised wealth of the nation,, or with public or private expenditure. 

The same spirit and energy which in so many instances around us 
has reaped an earthly reward, would surely, under Providence, if 
directed to this object, soon remove the reproach which now attaches 
to our ecclesiastical system, of claiming to impart spiritual instruction 
to the whole population whilst it neglects to supply the means. 

And it is here that lay co-operation can be most useftdly and 
eflfeotually brought to bear. Whatever apprehensions may exist in 
some nervous minds of a disposition on the part of the laity to 
encroach upon clerical functions, on this ground at least such jealousy 
should be quelled. 

If one or more nu*al deans in populous and influential districts, 
would earnestly apply themselves to this subject, the questions of lay 
co-operation and Church Extension might perhaps be speedily and 
advantageously solved. Of this at least I feel assured, that, unless 
the laity are m-ged and encouraged to co-operate heartily, the work 
of planting and maintaining the Church in waste and neglected dis- 
tricts will be carried on as heretofore, in a desultory manner, and in 
proportions altogether inadequate. 

I am well aware that a large increase of competent clergy will be 
required for the mighty task that lies before us. They should be well 
educated and practical, men of tact and temper, of earnest piety, and 
willing to rest their claims to earthly distinction upon the ability and 
zeal with which they may have administered a very responsible, and, 
to some, an uninviting charge. 

They should be prepared "to scorn delights, and live laborious 
days;" or, at least, to find their delights in their duties. They may 
safely rely upon the gratitude and goodwill of their flocks, and I trust 
they would receive judicious sympathy and encouragement from their 
diocesans, and all those, whether clergy or laity, whose position affords 
this opportunity of usefulness. 

The functions of the clergy appointed to minister to great masses 
in large towns are so onerous and important, that it would be 
highly beneficial if some special system of preparation could be 
adopted. 
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A course of two years' active occupation under experienced incum- 
bents of large parishes, between the time of leaving college and 
ordination, seems to be the simplest and most effectual plan hitherto 
suggested. 

It is not desirable that admission into holy orders should imply 
an ample maintenance as a matter of course ; but there should be 
a reasonable prospect that merit and patient labour will lead to 
advancement 

There is a prevalent impression, often no doubt wilfully exaggerated, 
that the patrons of livings are not sufficiently careful to seek out and 
prefer the hardworking and meritorious clergy. Due allowance should 
be made for the ties of friendship and kindred, which will always exercise 
some influence, but there is still too much foimdation for the charge. 

Upon the subject of stipend I will say a few words only, 

I assume that the incumbent of an ordinary town parish should 
have an income of at least X300 per annum and a house. Such an 
income ought to be provided without very much difficulty. It should 
usually arise, I think, from various sources. 

For instance : 1. Permanent endowment. 

2. Contributions of the parishioners or congregation. 

3. Augmentation frmd. 

The eventfiil crisis which agitates the manufacturing districts, the 
gloom which hangs over so many families of industriously disposed 
operatives, the anxiety which necessarily affects all classes in our 
commimity, render this a very suitable period for the consideration of 
tha momentous questions which I have endeavoured to indicate. 

In the full tide of active prosperity it is often most difficult to 
arrest attention on behalf of useful designs not conmiended by novelty 
or excitement. 

Let us hope, now that Providence has shewn the uncertain founda- 
tion of oiu: prosperity, that we shall take advantage of this partial 
cessation from busy toil, earnestly and deliberately to consider our 
duties. 

It has been left to the present generation to grapple thoroughly 
with the task of Church Extension; I trust the responsibility will be 
acknowledged and discharged. 



CHURCH EXTENSION. 

By the Eev. GEOBGE VENABLES. 

The great practical question before us is— How shall Church 
Extension be promoted ? 

It vnay he promoted^ for if our forefathers could permanently 
provide for the spiritual wants of themselves and of their posterity 
through many generations, surely, we, their children, possessing all 
the vantage ground they have bequeathed to us, may effect, by a 
little self-denial, as great a work as they did, now that the enormous 
growth of population demands it. 

It ought to he promoted, for thousands are now living in our land 
without any regular religious ministrations ! 

It must he promoted, if this nation is to continue prosperous and 
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happy, for if multitudes are permitted to grow up around us, imcaa^d 
for, untaught, and untrained (or, still worse, wrongly taught, and 
wrongly trained,) they will become pestilential in their influences 
upon society, and we shall learn, when perhaps the remedy is too late, 
that " The city is overthrown by the mouth of the wicked," that 
" Sin is a reproach to any people." 

By " Church Extension," I understaiM an increase of all those 
spiritual ministrations which were permanently ordained by Christ 
and His Apostles, and of other organisations for spiritual usefulness 
not inconsistent therewith, such as may meet the necessities of the 
people of this realm, in every phase and condition of life. 

The true Church of Christ must, from its very nature and constitu- 
tion, be equal to all this ; and our object now is, not to debate in any 
party spirit, but t ) coun.sal one another hovr wc may best promote 
Church Extension, to the glory of God, and the benefit of our fellow-men. 

AN INCREASE OF THE LIVING MINISTRY THE FIRST THING TO BE 
ATTENDED TO. 

First of all, then — as a matter of duty as much as of policy — tee to 
it that you make the best possible use of existing means. This is not 
always done. Large churches of costly magnificence stand in the 
very midst of dense multitudes of people, of which churches the only 
use made is to acconmiodate seven or eight hundred persons out of a 
population of as many thousands dining Divine service, twice every 
Sunday, with, perhaps, the occasional offices of the Church performed 
in the most private manner possible. Who can wonder if apathy 
and deadness pervade with chilling sadness those localities wh«se 
religion is symbolised by a temple used by but a tenth of the popula- 
tion, and that but once or twice in the whole seven days of the week 1 
Now, in such cases the work of Church Extension is comparatively 
easy, because you require more living agency only, and no extra 
church-building whatever. Additional clergymen should be obtained; 
secured, however, upon the distinct stipulation that there shall be, 
bond fide, extra services in the Church evermore upon every Lord's- 
day, and on other specified occasions.* 

A douhle series of services might be ministered every Sunday. 
Besides one early morning communion, there tnight be ftdl morning 
prayer at nine and again at eleven o'clock ; litany, with catechising, 
and public baptisms, and cTiurchings, at two o'clock ; evening prayer 
at four o'clock, and again at six or seven o'clock. Then, too, short 
services should be given on other days of the week; and although 
something should be done (on week days) in rooms, and cottages, 
and out-of-doors, still the church should be made as much as possible, 
by the freedom and comfort of accommodation, and by the devotion 
and warmth of its services, the great centre of religious gathering for 
all the parishioners. 

In parishes where the church is well situate in the midst of a dense 
population very much may probably be done in this way, though 
I forewarn that it will be a great mistake to regard this scheme as 
generally practicable, except where the population is dense and situate 
close around the church. 

• It might thxMJ happen thub, in providing an endowment for the purposes suggested, some 
donors might desire to stipulate as a condition that there should be a service and sermon eveiy 
Wednesday or Thursday evening in the year ; others, that there should be full morning service 
upon every Holy Day ; or others, that lectiires should be given two or three times during every week 
In Iienl^ or at Easter^ or Whiteuntide, upon given subjects. 
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BESIDENOXiS FOB THB OLEBOT IN THE HIDST OF DBNSB FOPnLATION& 

Here, however, arises an important inquiry touching the best 
means of locating the clergy in such districts. You who know (as 
I have known) what it is to labour in the very midst of a mass of 
fellow-oreatures amongst whom deep poverty abounds, and where vice 
and squalor hold a dusky reign together--above aU, you know (as 
I have known) what it is, -not only to ufork in such a plaoe, but to 
dtvell therein for many months together, exposed to the fiightful 
scenes of misery which vice and debauchery produce— -to the mid- 
night riot beneath your window — ^to the drunkard falling helpless at 
your door — ^to the strange romances of crime which astonish and 
appal, and to that indescribable but fearful wear and tear of the 
spirits which a constant contact with sin in all its lowest forms of 
•loathsomeness produces — I say you alone can tell at what a cost it is 
that you have carried on your ministry. If you were unmarried, 
then you know how the frightful depression of spirit which dwelling 
in such a place inflicted, would often tempt you to go away for a 
while to more cheerftd scenes; and yet, what was this, often repeaUdy 
but to leave the sheep scattered amongst the wolves? Or, if you 
were married, and somewhat relieved at home from the sullen dullness 
naturally, pervading such a wilderness of sin, it may have been to 
find yourself the spectator of a wife or of children pining away by 
reason of a tainted atmosphere, or borne down by anxiety for their 
maintenance even upon the most frugal principles of comfort, and, 
while giving all your energies to build schools for the training of the 
children of the poor about you, knowing not how to provide any 
proper education for your own ! 

It would be easy to paint some saddening pictures here, and easier 
yet to bring living witnesses before you of the truthfulness of these 
statements, but the object now, in connection with Chiu'ch Extension, 
is rather to suggest how we may mitigate, if not avoid such trials 
as these. 

This question becomes the more important from the circumstance 
of many of our richer -manufacturers falling into the habit of quitting 
the scene of their labours after business hours are over, leaving the 
artisan and the clergyman alone to work together, and, deprived of 
those influences, which, in a mixture of society, mai/ he so truly 
beneficial 

I think that, in such localities (and they are fast increasing), a 
central place of residence for all the clergy of the parish should be 
secured in as large and open a space near the chiu'ch as can con- 
veniently be arranged, in which, both on the score of economy as well 
as of comfort, and also for the purpose of maintaining social and 
cheerftd intercourse, the unmarried portion of them might combine 
the advantages of a common board, and all of them of daily spiritual 
service, together with access to one common library. Each clergyman 
having, however, at his pleasure the privacy of his own chamber for 
study and meditation. 

Time forbids my entering into details, but I think that if we would 
secure and enlarge the living influences of the ministry amongst our 
large populations some such scheme as I have now hinted at will be 
required. 

A non-resident clergy will not do, if the tone and condition of the 
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masses are to be raised as they ought to be. But if they are to be 
resident, I claim for them the calm quiet and comfort of a good 
dwelling-house, and of profitable society; and I submit the foregoing 
as a likely scheme to secure it. 

ENDOWMENT OP A FUND FOB A CURATE. 

Further, to give the greatest possible effect to the use of churches 
already existing, an endowment to provide funds for one or more 
curates is desirable. 

It is impossible that an original endowment (as a rule) can support 
all the curates required for the spiritual ministrations of a rapidly 
growing population, even where the church building (if made the best 
use of) might afford aU the necessary accommodation. 

Now, an endowment of the kind I suggest would simply provide 
the income of one or more curates; but with such arrangements as" 
should secure in return certain defined extra public ministrations, 
both on Sunday and upon other specified opportunities.* 

SUBSIDIABY AID BY SEBVICES IN SCHOOL CHAPELS AND TBMPOBART 

BUILDINGS. 

But, while making all possible use of existing churches, other 
means in the more (Hstant parts of a straggling or scattered popula- 
tion may be desirable. 

School Chapels suggest one most useful way of providing for 
this want. 

If built of cruciform shape; the two small transepts (one of which 
may contain an organ and the other a parochial library) become, 
during school time by means of thick curtains, two good class rooms; 
while, during divine service, they afford accommodation for worship- 
pers; and then a small chancel at the end, containing the table, 
lectern, and pulpit (entirely shut off during school hours), renders 
the School Chapel complete. 

Something, too, may be done in the large rooms of mills and 
factories (as constant experience tells me), and I know of one instance 
in Devonshire, where the manufactTU-er furnishes the salary for a clergy- 
man, who, imder the Bishop's license, acts as chaplain to the people 
of the factory. I know, too, a case in Norfolk where, under similar 
arrangements, a lay reader is sustained. 

CUB SEBVICES MUST BE MODIFIED, OB MOBE SEBVICES ADDED TO CUB 

BirUAL. 

But I am thoroughly convinced that some modification of our 
services, or rather the supply of new services, for week-day purposes, 
in church or out of church, is absolutely necessary. — I wiU not say 
one word about revision ; but I ask for more, and varied, occasional 
services. If we are to win the (so called) alienated masses and to 

* It is a serious conaideration whether many of the refonns, made by the L^^ialatuTe in referenoe 
to our Cathedral establishments, haye not been made in the wrong direction. 

Instead of redndng the piebends to a yeiy small number, I think the constant presenoe 
of three or four of them ought to have been secured, who should have formed '^Schools 
of the Prophets," becoming, in fact, the tutors of all candidates for Holy Orders, and alo) of 
** probationary deacons," who could be sent forth (under episcopal direction) as missionaries, from 
time to time, in towns and yillages within the diocese. This would have rendered "Theologicad 
Colleges" unnecessary, by readily supplying a very superior coUege for eveiv diocese, and would 
bare given great wannth and dignity to the Cathe<&al services. Is it altogether too late to 
entertain the subject even now? 
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retain them, I hardly think we shall succeed by uttering the selfsame 
words of a ritual in the ears of these people day after day. Indeed, I 
may well ask -for some variety, for as we are now circumstanced, 
whether I met my parishioners last year to deprecate a famine, or this 
year for the purpose of a thanksgiving for the precious harvest God has 
graciously vouchsafed to give us, if we met on the same day of the 
month, our service must be word for word the same throughout ! Can 
this be rights or wise, or to edification 1 

And why the same service when I go among the ^^ outcasts'' as 
when I minister amongst the assemblies of God's professing people 9 
Why not a grand Te Demn Laudamus service for occasional 
thanksgiving ? 

Why not some variety in the services day by day throughout the 
week ? I beheve if Church Extension is to proceed well, this subject 
must not be omitted. In the new code of Canons of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland is a provision (Canon xxxL sect 2.) allowing certain modifi- 
cations of the services, and discretionary power as to the lessons, on 
week-days. I am not saying that this would be our best way of pro- 
ceeding hx England, but if Church Extension is to go on as prosperously 
as it ought and might, we must be furnished with short lively respon- 
sive services, varying somewhat from day to day, but so arranged that 
they may be easUt/ foundy and participated in by aU the people. I lay 
great stress on their being re^xmdve (having tried many experiments;. 
I wish indeed, that a short original prayer were at all times per- 
mitted ("not required) after sermon, in Church or elsewhere, but I am 
quite satisfied that for the most part the additional offices we need 
should be responsive.* 

And whether in the Cathedral, or the Church, or the Chapel, you 
must also have preaching, if you will promote Church Extension in 
them. — Pithy discourses, telling commentaries, interesting lectures, not 
exceeding on week-days, ten minutes in duration, well prepared, and 
delivered ex temporey should accompany every other service, at the 
least. Let those who prefer prayer and praise, exclusively, have the 
opportunity of enjoying them. But let not the multitude (who, after 
all, like to hear God's Holy Word expounded) be deprived of their 
preference. Here at least let us be " all things to all men that we 
niay by all means save some." No one who has visited our Cathedrals 

* I mxab, 
clamoroTU in ' 

the supply of , . , . _ _ 

Bome of their own compilation, and do not hesitate to violate Rubrics, while condemning those who 
would alter them. Just as one example of this latter kind. There is a giowin^r desire with many 
persons to receive the Lord's Supper, fasting. However excellent the motive of such persons, it may 
be well to recollect that the institution was rather the consummation of a feast, and that in the 
apoBtollo days a love feast often accompanied the Lord's Sunper. But, in order to receive the Lord's 
Supper fasting, early conununions'are now frequent. I will not say one word a^painst them, for any 
thinir that calls men to mrly devotion on the Lord's Day is well. But this I say, that whenever 
the holy communion is admmistered without a sermon being previously preached, there is a direct 
violation of the second Bubric after the Nicene Creed. The language of that Rubric is clear ana 
concise. There is nothing ^pothetical about it. " Then shall follow the sermon." Or, if there 
be no sermon, " One of the Bx>milies." So, too, Jebb, Stephens, Whateley, and Sinnoek. 

As to a prayer before or after sermon, there is abundant proof that this was practised down to th 
time of the last Act of Uniformity, and was often much more of a precatory prayer than of t, 
bidding to prayer. We aU know that the Act of Uniformity put a stop to this custom almosb 
entirely for a specific political purpose., the cause whereof has now utterly passed away, while 
Bingham tells ns—lAntiq., vol. iv.. Book xiv., chap, iv., sect, xiii.)— " It is manifest, they used such 
short prayers both in the beginning and at conclusion of their sermons, and sometimes, as occasion 
required, in the middle of them also, and that these were distinct from the common prayers of the 
Church." He is here speaking of such men as S. Chrysoston, S. Ambrose, and S. Augustin. 
Permission for a similar practice now would remove every fair objection which can be urged againit 
a form of prayer, as the clergyman could, by this permission, furnish a pno'er suited to ai.y 
emergency in the parish. Such pn^er might be always written beforehand, and limited so as nev^jr 
to exceed in length that for " All Sortis and Conditions of Men." I will not offer any remark upon 
the objection that Christ's ministers are incapable of leading the devotions of the people for two 
mlnuteSk ujpon an emergenoy, in their supplications by prayers of their own dictation, 
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aud watched the services in them, will venture (I think) to say that 
they have the hold upon the mind of the people we all must desire. 

Another impediment to Church Extension is the difl&c\ilty of finding 
the places in the Book of Common Prayer. It is a very serious 
impediment and needs a very simple remedy, but I will not enter 
upon the subject further.* 

ASSISTANCE BY THE LAITY. 

And may not great help, even in the way of labour, be obtained 
from the laity at little or no cost, if kindly accepted and directed 1 I 
speak not now of scripture readers and visitors alone, such as the 
Pastoral Aid Society and other societies here introduced amongst us, 
but rather of unpaid assistance from the laity in the way of subordi- 
nate occasional spiritual services. 

For while Holy Scripture seems to point out the permanent estab- 
lishment of an ordained ministry, and that, not the Papal system, 
with its seven orders (whereof Episcopacy is not one),f or the Presby- 
terian system, or the Independent system ; but the simple three-fold 
order of bishop, priest, and deacon, it appears also to encourage, under 
certain conditions, the valuable assistance of lay agency. And in lay 
agency the essential appears to be simply this, that it be carried on 
with the recognition, guidance, and approval of the ordained clergy- 
man, and where it is so done, I believe it will work well, because then 
foimded on right principles. Of undesirable lay agents S. Paul seems 
to have had at least one specimen in "Alexander the coppersmith." 
[1 Tim. i. 20., 2 Tim. iv. 14., &nd perhxips Acts xix. 33.] But this 
was an exceptional case, and we must not forget that goodly array of 
persons so aSfectionately spoken of in the conclusion of his Epistle to 
the Komans (men and women, husband* and wife, sisters, mothers, 
brothers, and even the chamberlain of the city), almost all of whom 
are spoken of as lay agents in promoting Church Extension, and every- 
one of whom seems more or less entitled to the endearing term, 
specially applied to two of them, namely, "Jfy Helpers in Christ 
Jesus.^^ 

I quite feel, in accordance with the report given by the Committee 
of the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury on this subject, that 
lay agency may be well used in promoting Church Extension, so only 
it be done in an orderly manner ; and I may here state, after nineteen 
months experience in what must otherwise have been a neglected 

* I have recently published my scheme for finding the places in the Prayer Book: haviBg first 
most thoronghlv proved its complete success. It is, to print in laige type, a numeral before eyery 
section in the Prayer Book, so that any part can be found, on being announced by its numeral, as 
readily as a hymn, or a chapter of the Bible. After publicly usingthe numerals once or twice, it is 
unnecessary to revert to them, but they would always be of use, for indices and for lectures, and for 
teaching children in the school. A still easier way is tliat of consecutively numbering the pages of 
the Prayer Book. In this case, however, care must be taken to use the same edition ; but the other 
plan is by far the better plan, and, if only our authorised printers would agree to one course 
of enumeration throughout, any one prayer in our Service Book could be found as readily as any 
one hymn in our Hymn Books. My enimieration, which runs throughout every pagett>re&ce, 
calendar, &c., &&,) extends from No. 1 to No. 446, and, after many expemnents, appears to me to be 
complete. My attention has been drawn to a fact, qf which I was ignorant until after I had tried 
and published these schemes, that the Prayer Book and Homily Society, in their edition of "The 
Book of Common Prayer, with Scripture Proofs," A.D. 1867, have numbered the pages, and also 
"arbitrary sections from No. 1 to No. 410." But I cannot think the society, in doing tms, had any 
such idea as I now advocate Their enumeration was for another and most excellent object, but 
the figures are too indistinct and too much mingled with other type to be of real service for readily 
finding the place, 

+ "Docendum igitur erit, hosee omnes ordines septenario numero continori, semperque ita a 
catholica ecclesia tradltum esse ; quorum nomina haec simt : ostiarius, lector, exorcista, acolythus 
subdiaconus, diaoonus, sacerdos. Oatechismi ad Parochos, Pars II. cap. vli. Quaes, xii." 

— {Saoerdotii ordo] " Primus est eorum, qui sacerdotes simpliciter vocantur, quorum functiones 

hactenus declaratae.sunt. Secundus est episooporum Tertlua gradus est archieplBcoporum 

Qu»stio zxv."— See Preface to our Ordinal. 
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part of my parish, that such assistance, cautiously selected and wisely 
regulated, is a great aid to the parson, and of great benefit to the 
paj'ish. But I think a special form of service for the exclusive use of 
lay agents is very desirable. Besides this, I believe it would greatly 
aid the clergyman, and give much interest to Church matters through- 
out the pari^, if the churchwardens and sidesmen could be prevailed 
upon to regard themselves as the managers, vrith the clergyman, of all 
the ecclesiastical matters of the parish, and would imdertake the 
financial affairs of schools, societies, collections, and the like. 
They are the legal representative body of the pai'ish, and it would be 
well for all of us, I think, if these ancient and honoiuublo offices of the 
church laymen could be raised into tlieir due worth and dignity. 

FORMATION OF NEW PARISHES. 

But when you have done all that can be done to render your 
present organisation useful, the formation of* new parishes mil be 
requisite before you can effect all that is needed. If the parochial 
system be not the best, let us give it up. But if it be the best, let 
one place enjoy the benefit of it as much as another. Well, but those 
places do not enjoy it, whose populations are become so large that 
the chief pastoi's have more than enough to do, to direct other clergy- 
men, and to manage the general proceedings of schools, meetings, and 
services. 

I am aware that some persons argue strongly in favour of retaining 
the old Parish Church as the central head of every organisation, 
urging as one reason that iu such oases the richer part of a large 
parish will help the poorer part. I answer, there may be some few 
cases of this kind, and T am far from desiring to lay down too strict 
a rule of proceeding. Nevertheless, I submit : (a) Such a scheme 
takes us back to the primitive episcopajy of the seven Churches of 
Asia Minor, to which there can be no objection if you make the 
chief pastor a suffragan bishop, but otherwise the scheme is anti- 
parochial, (b) I think experience shows that wherever a parish has 
become very large, there is no more sympathy between the extremely 
poor of the one end of that parish and the rich of the other end, 
than though each had the benefit of distinct parochial ministrations. 

A parish anciently signified a place and people possessing a church 
and parson (perhaps assisted by one or two curates in some 
instances), but implying too a population no larger than the church 
could accommodate and the parson himself visit and spiritually 
counsel There seems to be a well-meant apprehension in the minds 
of some excellent friends of the Church, lest we should fall into a 
great error by the multiplication of parishes. And, no doubt, this is 
possible, but as far as my observation has extended, it is not probable, 
and has not yet occurred.* 

The argument against forming new parishes is, that though you 
sever a population from a confessedly overgrown parish, you do so by 
erecting a chiurch, endowed with some £50 a-year, where you place a 
parson, who, borne down by anxiety in begging money for the erection 
of schools and a parsonage, at length dies in utter poverty, bequeath- 
ing to his successor great labour and trouble to maintain in efficiency 

* Some few places still exifit. where the ancient plan of atMingan aisle for the free use of a certain 
hamlet within the pariBh, unci bearing the name of that hamlut, (e.g., "The Clifton Aisle''), might be 
adopted. 
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the machinery he had managed to put in operation; in fact presenting 
a task to any conscientious clergyman from which he may well shrink. 
But surely all this is no argument against the formation of a new parish 
where needful, but only against Tuxlf doing the work. The error has 
been in not properly endowing at first, and in trying to do with 
five or six thousand pounds, what twelve or fourteen thousand would 
have done well. Happily there are some exceptions to this way of 
forming new parishes; why may they not he imitated? It is my 
privilege to minister in a new parish, possessing a chmrch of no 
ordinary beauty and completeness, twice enlarged, and, I hope, soon 
to be enlarged again, endowed with a good house and £300 a year, 
having also at present, an allowance of £120 a year for a curate's 
stipend, and the salary of the schoolmaster and mistress guaranteed 
by the founders.* 

Why cannot this way of forming new parishes be more frequently 
imitated ? I do not* believe that our laity, if the matter be fairly 
brought before them, will hesitate to give double what they now give, 
and that ten of them might be persuaded to give, where but one gives 
now, and if this were done, all complaints about ^^ miserable new 
parishes'* would cease. 

The "misery" Hes, not in doing the thing, but in doing it hadly. 
Whenever you have made all possible use of your existing Church 
(with perhaps a school chapel or two, towards the outskirts of the 
parish), I believe it is time to form a new parish — ^a new centre of 
attraction — a new focus — ^whence in the ministrations of God's Word 
and Sacraments, new life and love may beam forth. Let us ever 
beware of imagining that all is right in our parish, even when we see 
crowded and reverent congregations gathering to the even ofb-repeated 
services. You must not calculate how many people are at Churchy 
but how many are absent. Besides this, we all know very well that 
every one likes to have what he calls "My Church," "My Parish," 
and "My Parson," and this can be only by the old parochial system. 
Therefore I say, when you have rendered your present Church edifice 
as useful as you can, let your next vltimate aim he the formation of a 
new parish. Let that new parish too, be placed, as nearly as possible, 
on equality with the mother parish. 

The old parish ought not to be robbed of its endowments so as 
greatly to impoverish its parson and afford but a pitiful income to 
another clergyman, nor should pew rents be allowed in the one case 
and forbidden in the other. 

And by all means avoid pew rents as a general principle; never- 
theless, where in rich localities there are plenty who can pay a high 
rent for sittings, and who are unwilling to endow their Church, Ut 
them pay a rent, and a high rent, but with this provision, that a portion 
of the rent so produced shall be annually invested, imtil in the course 
of some thirty years, that church shall endow itself; a scheme which 
may be weU applied in the west end of London and in the suburbs of 
some other of our rich cities and towns. 

As to fees, wherever they have become a large source of income, it is 
because a far greater poptdation has been suffered to grow up around 
the church receiving them than was ever contemplated under the 
true parochial system, or than ought ever to have been permitted 

• MeBsnr. B. E. Whitehead & Brothew. There is also a repair fond of JSm, The total cost to 
(hem has been abott £16,000. 
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without the fonnation of another parish. I feel, therefore, no remorse 
in their diminution, within the reasonable amoimt produoible by a 
practicabljHsized parish. 

MEANS OF RAISING FUNDS. 

I come then, lastly, to the great question — How are means to be 
foimd for the endowments, whether of curacies to help in making the 
best use of existing churches, or of new parishes, including therein 
the erection of a substantial comfortable house ? 

And here I say nothing in reference to individual acts of great 
munificence for Church Extension, because — ^though I believe there 
are in this assembly not a few gentlemen who have done nobly in this 
way — the Church as a body ought not to look to the few to do much, 
but rather to everybody to do something, and it is on this principle the 
work should be carried out. 

Any organisation for the purpose should be simple, inexpendve, and 
I must add popular. It is notorious, and it is even sometimes a 
subject of scorn cast in our teeth, that church people, as a body, give 
far less for religious purposes than any people, though by far the 
most numerous and most wealthy. 

It is the same in the Episcopal Church of Scotland, where, it is 
said, the owners of more than three-fourtKs of the land are 
^Episcopalians. 

I know of a confessedly able and excellent clergyman who could 
not raise £50 towards a parsonage, while the poor people raised 
within two years £700 for a manse. I must own, withal, that the 
successful minister is placed in a position towards his people as the 
quid pro quo of such gifts, such as no well-wisher to the Church 
can desire for her clergy; but still, after all, something must be 
wrong which restrains our laity from giving (I speak of the whole 
body) as they ought to the purposes of Church Extension. 

One great cause of this complaint I believe to arise in the fact that 
they are by no means intimately acquainted with the spiritual wants 
of the country; and another cause, perhaps, may be, that they are 
not admitted to a sufficient share in the details of the work in Church 
Extension. 

SCHEME. 

I, therefore, submit the following scheme for raising funds in aid 
of Church Extension throughout the United Church of England and 
Ireland: — 

I would do a great portion of the work through the agency of the 
rural deans, and I would bring the question of Church Eb^tension 
within the hearing of every Churchman, if not to his very door; once 
at least in the course of every year. Annually, as soon after Easter 
as convenient, let the rural dean assemble the clergy of his deanery, 
and, associating certain laymen (or I would say all the Churchwardens) 
of the deanery; let them unite in selecting a Church Extension 
committee, to consist in addition to the rural dean (who ex officio 
would be a committee man and president) of five or six clergymen, 
and of at least an equal nxunber of laymen. Let this committee 
organise aU matters, and report every quarter of a year to the whole 
Ix^y, who should confirm or alter their recommendations. Having 
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determined what pl^ioe within the deanery most requires Chijxch 
extension, let the whole energy of the deanery be devoted to that 
place until the work be done. Where the deanery is lai^e, two places 
might be selected for objects of immediate work. That work, 
however, / think, should not be Church huUdimg. 

I think the great aim of our church extension energy, and the 
entire aim of what I now propose, should be to secure the living 
ministry. Therefore, I say, the object of the deanery should be — 

(a) The endowment of a curacy, to subserve or supplement the 
work already going on at existing churches, where they are really 
situate in the centres of dense populations, care being taken that 
extra services are bond fide rendered in return. 

(h) The building of a suitable residence for the clergyman of any 
intended new parish, or, as already hinted, a residence for the chief 
pastor (a married man suppose), and three or four curates (one or two 
of whom may also be supposed to be married).* 

(cj Such an endowment as may fairly sustain the clergyman from 
the wearing anxieties of poverty or the degradation of mendicity. 

These things being done, let the erection of the church building b e 
left to arise as a result of the provided ministrations and the aid of 
already existing societies. Get the living ministry : if that ministry 
be blessed, it will prosper ; and if it prosper, the church is sure to he 
erected. In the 710 rural deaneries of England and Wales there 
are some in which church extension is not required. In that case 
(for all ought to co-operate) the contributions might be given, one-half 
to the increase of poor endowments within it, by the repurchase of 
alienated tithes and by investing money on good security, and the 
other moiety to aid such other deaneries of the diocese as the bishop 
may appoint, t 

The mode of collecting money I would leave pretty much to every 
deanery, advising, however, these three very important principles, 
viz. : — 

( 1 ) That, whenever possible, the churchwardens, or clergyman and 
churchwardens, should endeavour to obtain annual subscriptions from 
every capable householder in the parish, not refusing annual subscrip- 
tions of 2s. 6d. from those who could not afford more. 

(2) That there should be an annual meeting upon the subject of 
Chiu*ch Extension in every parish, where information should be given 
upon the wants of certain places, and on the doings of the deanery 
and of the Church in general. 

(3) That sermons should be preached and collections made in aid 
of the fund in every cathedral, church, chapel, and building wherein 
divine service was performed, on Whitsunday, if possible, vniliout 
any exception whatever. 

I firmly believe that if this simple and inexpensive mode of acting 

* 1 belieye that about one-half of our curates are unmarried, and I would calculate accordingly. 

t A very Blight alteration of the law would, I feel persuaded, greatly encourage an increase of 
endowments by patrons and others. The change I contemplate would simply provide that any per- 
petual curacy, ancient or modem, upon becoming endowed with not less than £350 a year and a house, 
should become and be styled a vicarage, and the perpetual curate the vicar thereof ; aiid if endowed 
to j6400 a year and a house, then it should become and be styled a rectory, and the incumbent rector 
'thereof. I know of some instances where a large stun would have been raised to obtain this for a 
new parish, and certainly it would be a costless and yet graceful acknowledgment on the part of 
the legislature to do this, and it would be appreciated and acted upon by many patrons. I do not 
know that I have put the amount of proposed endowment at the riRht sum, but that is of ittle con- 
sequence so long as the idea is understood. Why should every new chiu'ch and parish, however 
beautiful and complete the edifice, and however good the endowment, lie for ever under the ban 
of being but a "P. 0." 
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were heartily taken up and carried out» the results would be enor- 
mous. The subject has never yet been thoroughly and systematically 
brought before the whole Chiu-ch from year to year, and until this be 
done we have no right to complain of our lay brethren not doing more.* 

The sneering or the unfriendly critic will perhaps be ready to say 
that there is much of pecimiary calculation in all this. 

I answer, " There must be," and refer to the word of God and to such 
passages as Lev. vii. 31 to 34 ; xxvii. 32 to 34 ; Numbers xviil 8 to 24 ; 
Deut. xviil 1 to 8 ; I. Chron. vi. 54 to 58 ; II. Chron. xxxi. 4 ; Mai. 
iii. 8 to 12; Romans xv. 27; II. Cor. xii. 13; I. Cor. ix. 7 to 14 ; 
I. Thess. ii. 6 ; Gal. vi. 6 to 1 0; I. Tim. v. 1 7 and 1 8 ; and II. Thess. iii. 8 and 
9, for my authority. A leading journal, not long since, affected some 
contempt at a noble effort of the Bishop of London and many laymen 
to raise a million of money in ten years for Church Extension, and 
referred to apostolic times in order to suggest the right method of 
proceeding. What would that journal say, if, according to its own 
prescriptions, a dozen clergymen entered the metropolis as apostolic 
men, claiming food and protection of the "worthy," paying them pre- 
sently with a blessing, and shaking off the dust of their feet against 
them whenever they were repulsed ? All feel that such a proceeding 
will not do now ; but if so, there is nothing for it but to promote fresh 
endowments. Those revenues of the Church which were once fit 
rewards of dihgence and prizes of learning (albeit not always fairly 
given) have been pared down already lower than is advantageous, and 
cannot again be reduced without imperilling the status and character 
of the future clergy seriously. A very popular Review [appearing 
early every Saturday] tells us that no man is competently provided for 
with less than £500 a year. How worse than useless, then, to be 
cutting down livings to a far lower standard than this ! 

If once you make livings of £250 or £350 a year to be regarded 
as (what I will call) ^^ prizes,'* in the Church, you may expect to fill 
the Church, for the most part, with men, who, from their original 
gland point in society, will regard them as ^^ prizes,'* In every parish 
church (ancient or new) the endowment ought to render the clergy- 
man independent of the anxieties attaching to penury. But, I think, 
it would be well if, besides this, the custom were established of the 
parishioners raising him every year a voluntary offering, as of old, at 
Easter, not as a ^^due^* but, as it was anciently, "aw offering;'* 
or by a monthly or quarterly pre-announced offertory. Such a 
custom is wholesome in its influences, by way of enxxmra^ng a hard 
vxyrJdng faithful clergyman (for he alone would receive much from this 
source), while the reduction of it might become an useful hint to the 
less active minister. Such an unfunded display of the volunH:ary 
principle would act well in connection with the funded voluntary 
principle or endowment, t It would tend to realise St. Paul's 
admonition, "Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honour." 

* If any one will inquire what the Free Kirk of Scotland haB done, and Ib still doing, they will 
be qtdte oonvinoed that we of the Church of England can do vezr much more than is done. The 
Free Kirk of Scotland has not only built many hundred beautiful churches, but has raised a susten- 
tation fund by which every one of its ministers has £150 a year secured to him, independent of tiiie 
people to wnom he ministers. In addition to this he has the £50, or £100, or even £300 extra, which 
tiie congregation raise for him, according to various circumstances. As I write this, I hear of the 
Wesleyans resolving to raise £100,000 this year as The JvbiUe Fund of their missions^ and of £800 
being collected at one service 

t This would remedy an evil sometimes urged agaixurti fixed endowments, that the iudoloit 
clergyman is recompensed equally with the diligent. 
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AN mOKBASB OF THE BPISOOFATB. 

As Church Extension progresses, there mtist be as a matter of con- 
sistency, an increase of the episcopate. The sfudden formation of 
many more bishoprics would, I think, cause too much commotion at 
one time; and we seem to require rather the establishment of one 
general law or principle, by the application of which more dioceses 
may be formed, as from time to time seems desirable, and as funds 
may be forthcoming, 

I must, however, confess my surprise, that no one of the Eight 
Reverend Bench of Bishops, presuming he feels the thorough dis- 
cbarge of his duties impossible,* (as surely not a few of them must) 
basi taken advantage of the statute 26 of Henry VIII., cap. 14, 
because, even if upon this renewal of the operation of this statute, 
it was not found to work well, the remedy of simply ceasing to use 
it is so easy. 

But I hardly see how we can go to parliament with a grievance 
upon this subject so long as the provisions of that statute remain 
imtried in modem days.t 

OONOLUSION. 

It is a wise rule of this Congress that it will not pass any formal 
resolutions. 

But I heartily trust that this great subject with which Congress has 
begun will not be forgotten. 

It must not, it cannot, it will not, if we be true men. Never were 
needs so great, but, I thank God, never were hopes so reasonable and 
so high. If but the Chief Shepherd keep us true, not to my pet views 
or yours, but to a sincere desire for His glory, firm in a child-like 
steady reception of His revealed word, and diligent in a life of 
holiness; if but prayerfully-sought wisdom direct our actions for 
Church Extension, we need not to fear. It is true that in these days 
nothing is safe, unless it be seen and felt to be doing a present good ; 
but, utterly unphilosophical as this is, it need not alarm us. 

The same truths which did good of old are the truths by which 
every onslaught against sin is to be victorious now, and by these we 
will abide. And if so, the day of England's glory in Church or State 
so far from glooming over, is dawning rather, with clearer hopes and 
brighter anticipations. 

For amidst every conflict we shall feel that ^^righteousness exalteth 
the nation;" we shall see how more than ever, "kings shall be the 
nursing fathers and queens the nursing mothers" of the Church, while 
rich men, imitating the piety of their ancestors will give no tardy gift, 
no grudging offering into the treasury of the house of God. 

And it is because I believe all this may come, and because I feel it 
ought to come, that I say, Strive to bring it onwards, and to promote 
Church Extension by every means within your power. 

* I infer the need of an increase of the episcopate by the following calculation :— Eyery one will 
admit that the Bishops of Bath, Chichester, Ely, Oxford, Peterborough, St. Asaph, and St. Davids 
have quite enough to do in the proper discharge of their respective episcopates. The largest popula- 
tion in these dioceses (Oxford) is 5^,083, and the smallest (St. Asaph) 246,337. 

But, if the bishops of these dioceses are fully occupied, what must we say of the diocese of 
London, whosepopulation (2,570,079) exceeds that of all the (tbove-natned dioceses together (2,515.375)? 
Or, what of Winchester with 1,267.794; Durham, 858,095; Chester, 1,248,416; Exeter? 953. 7^; 
Lichfield, 1,221,404; Manchester, 1.679,326 ; Bipon, 1,103,394? The conclusion is irresistible. 

t In King Charles's declaration A.D. 1660, he says, "We will appoint such a number of softwgan 
biBhopa» in every diocese^ as shall be Hofflcient for we due performanoe of the work." 
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BUMMABT. 

I. Extend by making all posaeible use of every existing church, 
chapel, and schooL 

II. Extend by securing the living agency of active clergymen, 
wherever such agency is wanting. 

III. Extend by services in temporary buildings, or even in the 
factory, the mine, and the weaving shed. 

IV. Extend by the formation of new parishes, wherever the popu- 
lation has outgrown the possibilities of the ancient unmatched 
parochial system. 

Y. Extend by a gradual increase of the episcopate. 

VI. Extend by securing the thorough co-operation of the laity, 
whom this great work concerns more than it affects the clergy. 

VII. Extend by a wise organisation of your forces so as to get aid 
fix)m every one, and yet to be economical in yoiu* mode of collection. 

But do all only as an extension of methods of usefulness, which you 
verily believe have been ordained of Christy or sanctioned by the 
Apostles, and blessed by the Holy Spirit of our God. 

Do all, with the feeling^ " Though I be nothing :" with the permor 
doriy " Your labour is not in vain in the Lord :" with the assurance 
still sweetly sounding as from Him who spake it, " Lo, I am with you 
alway, even \mtd the end of the world." 



CHURCH EXTENSION. 

By Me. JAMES MURBAY DALE. 

I PROPOSE in the present paper to consider this question practically 
and in its legcU aspect, tmder the following heads, viz.: — (1) The 
facilities, very inadequate, and but too little understood, which the 
existing law on this subject aftords for the promotion of Church 
Extension; (2) Some of the impediments in the way of Church 
Extension, arising, on the one hand, from the defects in the existing 
law, and, on the other, from the defective administration of that law; 
and (3) The alterations in the law necessary, in my judgment, to 
adequately increase those facilities, and remove those impediments. 

A short historical glance at the statutes which have been passed 
upon this subject will, perhaps, tend to illustrate the foregoing heads 
of inquiry. 

HISTOBIOAL SEETOH. 

Prior to any special or general legislation with a view to promote 
the building of new churches, or the sub-division of populous parishes, 
the law was at once too simple and too severe. It ajQforded no 
adequate scope for the accomplishment of the latter object; and, 
practically, afforded none as regards the former. To use the words of 
Dr. Lushington — " No person could erect a new church or chapel 
forming part of the Ecclesiastical Establishment of the Church of 
England without the consent of incumbent, patron, and ordinary," 
whilst a parish could only be divided by a special Act of Parliament. 
It was almost invariably very difficult to obtain the consents required 
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in the former case. The incumbents would, and indeed still very 
frequently do, object to the erection, by any third parties, of any new 
church within the limits of their parishes, and the bishops frequently 
declined under such circumstances to interfere. Indeed the necessity 
for these consents and the cost of special Acts of Parliament offered 
an almost insuperable barrier to effectual Church Exten^on. 

FBOPBIETABT OHAFELa 

Proprietary Chapels could, indeed, be erected for public worship, 
but these edifices in no sense came within the proper objects of the 
parochial system. 

In the case of these chapels the licence of the bishop and the 
consent of the incumbent are both requisite. Moreover these chapels 
when erected could, and can, only be regarded as the private specu- 
lations of their founders, and were and indeed stiU are capable of 
being converted, or rather perverted, to any profane purpose. At 
the same time when judiciously placed, with an able minister, they 
almost invariably produced a considerable income from seat rents, 
and thus went far to establish the utihty of that system. Indeed, 
subsequent legislation was, to a great extent, influenced by the success 
which had attended the erection of these chapels. 

Dismissing, then, these anomalous edifices from our consideration, 
as having no part whatever in the parochial system of the Church of 
England, we come to Legislation by Special and General Acts of 
Parliament. 

UntU the commencement of the present century there had been 
no systematic effort of the legislature to promote the building of 
churches and the sub-division of populous districts. 

Acts had been passed, it is true, in the reigns of Charles II., 
Queen Anne, and George I., for the erection of some particidar 
churches and to promote the augmentation of poor livings. Chapels 
of ease augmented under those acts became benefices, and in many 
cases, where isolated from the mother church, gradually acquired 
independent parochial rights; but the great and increasing evil of 
the want of Church Extension was left, comparatively speaking, 
untouched. 

In some of the larger and more populous parishes in London, and 
in growing provincial towns, the want of new churches became so 
urgent that special local acts were obtained, under whidi new 
churches were built and new parishes formed; but this process, 
besides being costly and difficult of accomplishment, introduced evils 
only less than those which it sought to remedy. It led to great 
confusion, arising from the accumulation of novel, and imperfect, and 
diverse pieces of legislation, for many of those acts went in the 
very teeth of the parochial system. Indeed these local acts are in 
the present day considered by the highest authorities to be great 
obstacles in the way of making, where it is most needed, adequate 
provisions for the cure of souls ; and it is highly desirable that the 
General Church Building Acts should be made to over-ride them. 
Those acts have only to a partial extent overcome the difficulties now 
alluded to. 

In the year 1803, however, an act (43 Geo. III., cap. 108) was 
passed " to promote the building, repairing, or otherwise providing 
of churches and chapels, parsonages, churchyards, and glebes." 
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This act simply enabled persons to grant land for the purposes 
mentioned. It is important, however, for its implied recognition of 
the legality of " pew rents," and of their importance also, the fifth 
section providing that, " in every church or chapel thereafter erected 
ample provision should be made for the accommodation of all persons, 
of what rank or degree soever, who might be entitled to resort to the 
same, and whose myntmBtances might render them unable to paiffor suck 
accommodoMon,*' 

THE CHURCH BUHDINQ ACTS. 

The first important Church Building Act was the 58th Geo. III., 
cap. 45, by which £1,500,000 was granted by Parliament for that 
purpose. Commissioners were appointed to administer it, and to 
inquire into the state of parishes; and they were empowered to sub- 
divide populous parishes (a), either with consent of bishop and patron, 
into complete " distinct and separate parishes," including a sub- 
division of the glebe, tithes, endowment, and ecclesiastical dues of 
the mother parish j or (6), with the consent of the bishop only, into 
ecclesiastical districts, called " district parishes." These latter were 
parishes for all ecclesiastical purposes, but the glebe, tithes, and 
endowments of the mother parish were not aflfected. Pew rents 
were expressly authorised to be taken in the churches of each of these 
divisions. 

In both cases, however, the division did not take effect imtil the 
avoidance of the incumbent of the mother parish, the churches 
remaining chapels of ease in the interim j whilst the latter class of 
sub-division remained liable to the rate for the repair of the mother 
church, in addition to their own, for twenty years after consecration 
of their own churches. 

This latter was a very obnoxious provision, and has had an evil 
tendency in many ways. Where a "district parish" has been again 
sub-divided a treble liability to church rates has been incurred. 

This act also enabled the commissioners to promote the building of 
pew rent chapels without districts. It, however, fell far short of the 
occasion. Valuable as it was in some respects, only 40 distinct and 
separate parishes and 81 district parishes have been formed since the 
act passed, whilst none of either class has been constituted for several 
years. 

In the next year, the 59 Geo. III., c. 134, was passed, amending 
and extending the 58 Geo. III., and, as subsequently amended, became 
the most important and valuable of all the " Church Building Acts." 
This act impowered the commissioners to constitute two new 
classes of ecclesiastical divisions, viz., the "District Ghapdry'^ and 
the ** Consolidated Chapelry^'' in the former case by assigning a 
district out of one parish to a consecrated church or chapel; in the 
other by taking the district out of two or more adjoining parishes. 
These districts they might assign to any church or chapel. 

The "District Chapelry" and the "Consolidated Chapelry" form 
the most valuable class of sub-division of parishes. Indeed, out of the 
1,592 divisions of parishes constituted under these acts up to October, 
1862, by the late Church Building Commissioners and by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 1,055 are of this particular class. Pew 
rents were the groundwork upon which the commissioners proceeded 
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in all these oases. Originally the churches of these new divisions were 
merely chapels of ease to the mother churches until the avoidance of 
the latter, but in 1845 they were made "perpetual curacies," their 
incumbents having "exclusive cure of souls." As a general rule 
their incumbents had also conferred upon them the right to perform 
all the offices of the church, but the /ees were reserved to the 
incumbent of the mother church until his avoidance. 

The consent of the bishop alone being requisite to the constitution 
of this form of division, it naturally became, and in fact still is, the 
division most easUy to be constituted, as well as the most practically 
efficient when actually formed. Indeed, out of 554 divisions created 
under these and the New Parishes Acts, by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners since the Church Building Commission was abolished, 
261 have been formed under their Church Building Act Powers. 

But in none of the foregoing instances was any Tnaterial indiicement 
held out to private individuals to interest themselves in the work of Ghurch 
Extension, 

In the year 1831, however, the act of 1 and 2 Wm- IV., c. 38, 
was passed, which practically inaugurated a new and most important 
era in the history of Church Extension. 

This act (which rep^ealed an earlier but abortive attempt in the 
same direction) went upon the principle (almost as old as the parochial 
system itself) of granting the patronage of a church to the person 
building [and endowing it. It wiU be necessary to refer to this act 
more particularly hereafter, but practically the case stands thus as 
regards Church Extension \mder this particular series of acts:^ — 

Whenever any necessity, immediate or in immediate prospect, for 
a new church, exists, any person or corporation may (upon providing 
out of their own resources, aided or not by others, a site and a church, 
and an endowment and repair fund, satisfactory to the commissioners) 
have the patronage assigned in perpetuity to him or them, or their 
nominees, without restriction as to selling it afterwards, unless the 
patron or incumbent step in and take the burthen of building the 
church upon themselves. Districts called "particular districts" are 
assigned to these Churches when consecrated. The commissioners, 
fully alive to the valuable results to be derived from giving free scope 
to their powers under these patronage acts, are adimnistering them 
with great zeal and energy. 

It is too late to find fault with lay patronage ; indeed, as a rule, 
it is exercised as judiciously and beneficially as that in eccle'siastical 
hands; whilst the policy of giving a greater stimiilus and readier 
facilities to laymen, whether to augment existing poor livings, or to 
build new churches, or to constitute and endow new districts, must 
obviously be most beneficial in its tendency. 

It seems that only 122 such districts have as yet been formed. K 
the law had been better understood, and been made more readily 
available, the number would have been ten times as great. 

In 1850, Manchester, ever ready to take a leacSng part in any 
progressive movement, obtained a Church Building Act of its own: 
this act is known as the "Parish of Manchester' Division Act 
1850." 

Under its provisions upwards of sixty new ecclesiastical divisions 
have been already formed in Manchester by the late Church Building 
Commissioners, and the present Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
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This act is complete and simple in its character^ as might naturally 
be expected, having regard to the source from which it emanates. 

It evinces a practical knowledge of the subject with which it deals, 
and a degree of practical power and foresight which one would wish 
to see developed further to the south. 

But another most important act in the series of general church 
building acts, viz., the 14 and 15 Vict., c. 97, was passed in 1861, with 
a view to carry out the recommendations of the Subdivision of Parishes 
Commission, whose report (which was made in July, 1849) should be 
read by all persons interested in Church Extension. It is short and 
pithy ; and contains the essence of the most extensive practical know- 
ledge and experience ever brought to bear upon this important subject. 

The tendency of this act was to give a complete and independent 
status to all divisions formed by the Church Building Commissioners. 
It comprised in a few clauses the pith and essence of the practical 
experience of those commissioners, gained during their long and most 
active and useful career. It is to be regretted that the functions of 
that Commission were shortly afterwards transferred to another and 
less eflBiciently constituted body. 

In the year 1843 another new era in Church Extension had been 
introduced. 

The first of the series of acts (now known as the ^^ New Parishes 
Acts") viz., the 6 and 7 Vict, 37, generally called the " Peel Act of 
1843" was passed, by which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
empowered to apply £600,000, borrowed from Queen Anne's bounty, 
in the endowment of new districts withcmt churches, popularly known 
as "Peel Districts," to become "Peel Parishes" as soon as their 
churches should be consecrated. 

THE NEW PABISHES ACTS. 

It will be seen that the policy of the course of procedure under 
the Church Building Acts was, and indeed is, as their name imports, 
that of assigning a district to a new or other existing church. 

Under the new Parishes Acts the course was to constitute and 
endow districts, leaving the church to follow. 

Experience has shown that if a minister be appointed to a given 
district, with a licensed temporary place of worship, the congregation 
thus collected very speedily combines for the erection of a permanent 
church. Indeed, out of 287 such districts which had been thus con- 
stituted, up to October, 1862, twenty-seven only were then without 
churches. 

But these districts must be endowed with £100 a year at least, 
and that endowment is required to be increased to £150 upon their 
churches being consecrated. The necessity for this endowment consti- 
tutes a great impediment to the more extensive adoption of these acts. 
But they have effected much in aid of Church Extension. 

Under the three new Parishes' Acts, as now construed together, 
districts may be constituted under them with consecrated churches or 
chapels already existing therein. In these latter cases the endow- 
ment above-mentioned may be dispensed with, although it seems the 
Commissioners decline to constitute them without it. 

As the law now is imder these acts and the judicial decisions 
thereon, the districts constituted under these acts, and also all 
districts constituted under the Church Building Acts, wherever or 
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u^kenever they severally have a consecrated church of their own, and 
their incumbents are authorised by an order in council, or an order of 
the commissioners, to perform -the offices of marriage, baptism, and 
churchings, and to retain the fees — ^become new parishes for all 
ecclesiastical purposes, with all the distinct and separate ecclesiastical 
rights, privileges, and liabilities of an original parish, and of its 
incumbent, not even excepting church rates. 

Besides the Acts already referred to, there are the Pluralities Acts, 
to which reference ^should be made here. Under these Acts two or 
more benefices can be united by the bishop into one, and a benefice 
previously united may be dis-united. 

These Acts, moreover, authorise the annexation by the bishop of 
titling hamlets and chapelries to contiguous parishes, and also em- 
powered him to constitute them into separate benefices. 

The foregoing sketch will, I trust, afford a sufficient outline for our 
present purpose. Those who wish to become better acquainted with 
the complicated subject of the subdivision of parishes by the commis- 
sioners, 1 would refer to the tabular statement of the characteristics 
of the various subdivisions of parishes contained in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the 
BiU to Consolidate the Church Building Acts and New Parishes Acts, 
printed in July last. It gives a bird's eye view, as it w6re, of the 
whole subject. 

But I propose to deal more in detail with the facilities and impedi- 
ments which exist in reference to' Church Extension. 

The two great and most useful means now existing for Church 
Extension (both however capable of great impriJvement), are "pew 
rents," and " grants of patronage." As to pew or seat rents, I have 
stated elsewhere, and I now emphatically repeat the statement, that 
objectionable in principle as many conceive them to be, they are in 
fact the key stone of the fabric of Church Extension, if not even the 
very basis upon which it rests. 

I. FBW, OB SBAT, RANTS. 

The legality and importance of seat rents were recognised in a 
statute passed in the 43rd year of George III., to promote tiie building 
of churches, which provided that " in every church or chapel there- 
after erected ample provision should be made for the accommodation 
of aU persons, of what rank or degree soever, who might be entitled to 
resort to the same, and whose circumstances might render them unable 
to pay for such accommodation,'^ 

Seat rents have from that date increased in importance as a means 
towards Church Extension. Under the Church Building Acts, they 
are made the groundwork of the operations of the commissioners. 

Under these acts, the commissioners, and in some cases the bishop, 
can fix a scale of seat rents for churches built or acquired under those 
acts. From one-fifth to one-third of the sittings is required to be free, 
generally as much as one-third. Under the New Parishes Acts, one- 
half at least must be free. In practice, the larger proportion of free 
sittings required under these latter acts has proved a great obstacle to 
the building of churches \mder them. 

Although the powers under both of these sets of acts are now alike 
vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, yet they do not, it seems, 
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consider themselves at liberty to exercise them in combination ; con- i 

sequently an election has in each case to be tnade, and frequently with 

much disadvantage, between the two classes of acts. There can be no I 

reason why the commissioners should not have given to them in aU oaaes 

a discretion, with or without the concurrence of the bishop, as to the 

proportion of sittings which shall be free. The circumstances of each 

church should be adapted to the condition of the locality in and for 

which it is built ; whilst the powers of the commissioners should be 

further altered so as to extend to the variation, from time to time, of 

the proportion of free to rented sittings, as well as to the alteration of 

the scale of rents, in order to meet the changing circumstances of each 

locahty. Tliese most important powers they do not at present possess. 

It has been stated that the " pew system* is everywhere the bane 
and obstruction of the church and church rates." 

On the contrary, I assert that nine at least out of every ten new 
churches are more or less erected by means of the pew-rent system. 
There is, too, invariably reserved in every new church where pew 
rents are adopted, a large area consisting exclusively of free seats. 
The right-minded poor prefer to sit in a separate portion of the 
sacred edifice, whilst the rich prefer to pay a rent and thus secure 
permMient sittings of their own. The system of free and unappro- 
priated sittings — ^in other words, the " scrambling system " — is 
repugnant to our family notions; and whilst, on the one hand, 
we find that, generally, where free sittings are thus set apart, tm- 
appropriated, the poor who shotdd occupy them are ousted by those 
who can well afford to pay; on the other hand, I know that very 
many of the poor would prefer to pay a trifling rent, in order to secure 
sittings of their own; and when they are unable to pay such a sum 
their richer neighbours would gladly pay it for them. 

The offertory system is, as far as my experience goes, a failure as 
compared with seat rents. It may be otherwise in some, even in 
many, instances; but it would be a failure if generally adopted. 
It would produce less than seat rents, and moreover is a tax upon 
the few who are willing to give to the relief of the uncharitable. 
It is well known that the persons who give to any charitable object, 
whether local or general, constitute a mere handful; and the few who 
give have to give again and again tmtil their charity is over-taxed 
and over-tasked. 

As regards the effect of seat rents upon church rates, I can only 
say that I know of instances where the church rate is annually levied 
without difficulty, although the pews in the parish church are 
charged with rents. 

Those who object to seat rents may, and in my opinion should, 
exercise their views, — ^not in attempting to prevent pew rents being 
taken, which really and truly is to prevent Church Extension — ^but to 
procure their extinction after they have been sanctioned with a view 
to Church Extension. The law provides ample scope for such 
exertions. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have power, with the 
bishop's consent, to do away with seat rents, in toto or partially, 
whenever an adequate maintenance from other sources is provided 
for an incumbent previously dependent upon pew rents. 

It appears, indeed, to me, that the objections to seat rents (when 

* This expiMaion is to ttied m ineludhic both appropriated free (dttings asid also rented sittliigs. j \ 
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viewed as a means towards Church Extension) are based more on 
sentiment than on common sense. 

Pews, however, as they exist in most old and in many new churches, 
are very objectionable. They exclude the many for the supposed 
comfort of the few, and generally occupy a space far in excess of the 
real wants of their owners. They are frequently but half-filled, 
whilst other worshippers remain unseated. Indeed this square-box 
system is worse than the scrambling system. Seats should he open hut 
appropriated. Every person, rich or poor, being a regular attendant, 
should, as far as possible, have a particular seat set apart for him. 
The Subdivision of Parishes Commissioners urged this in their report 
in 1849, and there can be no doubt that the adoption of this plan would 
encourage, and onsiu-e, a larger and more constant attendance of the poor. 

But consider seat rents merely as a means towards church building. 

In most suburban and other respectably inhabited districts, a church 
may easily he huilt for a sum which would otherwise he ahsorhed in 
endowing a district luithout a church — i, c, a " Peel District," with the 
requisite minimum of £100 a year, whilst a certain income of from 
£400 to £1,000 a year may in such localities be readily procured from 
seat rents. 

The importance of seat rents as a means of Church Extension will 
still further appear from this, viz., that the present law confers a 
certain power to borrow, towards the erection of a church, on the 
security of the pew rents. But it is a great, and imnecessary, 
restriction upon church building, and one which places Churchmen 
at a great disadvantage as compared with Dissenters, that a very 
inadequate part only of the cost can be so raised. 

There is a provision in the 59 Geo. 3, c. 134, sec. 27, enabling the 
churchwardens, with the consent of the commissioners, to raise money 
in this way, but in practice this provision has been almost a dead 
letter. The commissioners have been reluctant to act upon it, and 
only authorise very small loans, and then only to be paid off in a long 
term of years. The bishops almost invariably decline to consecrate a 
church until it is free from debt, and where these two difficulties can 
be overcome, it is still more difficult to find persons willing to advance 
money upon the only security which the act allows, viz., the surplus 
seat rents .(if any) remaining after payment of fixed ministers* and 
clerks' stipends, and of other expenses, which may absorb the whole. 

There have been but a few instances in which this power has been 
exercised. Its exercise has operated most beneficially, and, in some 
instances, the debt has been paid off without any resort to the pew rents. 

Indeed, wherever there is an efficient minister, a debt like this will 
invariably be defrayed sooner or later by voluntary contributions. 

I would suggest that the commissioners should be empowered to 
advance, or sanction the advance of, money towards the erection or 
completion of new churches, or the enlargement or rebuilding in 
certain cases of existing churches, upon the security in the two 
former cases, of one-half of the gross seat rents, and in the latter case, 
of aU the rents arising from the enlargement — ^the debt being, of 
course, proportioned to the amount of such rents, and the repayment 
to be made either by annual instalments, with interest, spread over a 
given number of years, fixed with reference to the relative amount of 
the loan and the seat rents, or by way of annuity. 

This borrowing power might with safety be carried further ; but, 
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at all events, the adoption of the above suggestion would very greatly 
facilitate, and expedite, the erection of new churches and the enlarge- 
ment of existing churches; and chiefly so where most needed, for it 
invariably happens that the greatest difl5culty is found in raising the 
last one, or two, or three thousand pounds required. 

Dissenters frequently open chapels with a debt upon them of from 
one-third to one-half of the actual cost, and even more. This will 
at once explain the rapidity and facility with which their edifices are 
run up; and we know that their reliance is almost entirely placed 
upon seat rents, or similar resoiu*ces, for their places of worship only 
rear their heads in flourishing and well-to^o localities, and are 
abandoned when they cease to pay their way. 

The facility for borrowing now urged would moreover tend to 
promote the erection of a better class* of ecclesiastical edifice than we 
now find in many districts, and would also obviate the necessity for 
leaving so many of our churches so long tower-less and spire-less. 
The former consideration is very important, for every ugly church 
which is erected actually checks Church KvteTision, whilst every new 
church of real beauty stimulates it. 

But I would go further, and give the conunissionera power to fix a 
scale of rents for any church, whether old or new, in certain cases, 
and also to allow money to be borrowed upon such rents. 

For instance, where there is not, from other sources, an adequate 
maintenance for the incumbent of an existing church, and where, as 
too frequently happens, the ancient church is dilapidated and needs 
extensive repairs, and* has no endowment — ^where there are no burial 
or other surplice fees to any amount, and where church rates have 
ceased to be raised. There are many such cases in which the popu- 
lation is well able to afford to pay pew rents for their sittings. 

It will be recollected that the commissioners have already a power 
to declare that pew rents shall cease when there is such an adequate 
provision for the incumbent. 

No mischief is likely to arise from the exercise of the power above 
proposed at all approaching those which it is designed to remedy, viz., 
a dilapidated church and a distressed incumbent. 

At all events, in cases where an old country parish with a small 
church has become the centre of a thriving suburb (a case of frequent 
occurrence), can any reasonable objection be urged why power should 
not be given to the commissioners, upon the church being enlarged or 
rebuilt, to fix a scale of seat rents for the additional accommodation 
thus provided ? 

It therefore seems to me that, if the pew-rent system were enlarged 
and extended, and rendered more elastic, the inevitable tendency 
would be to multiply not only the number of new churches which 
would be built, and of old churches which would be enlarged, restored, 
and rebuilt, but also greatly to improve the character of the edifices 
themselves, and to obviate the necessity for that which is a disgrace 
to this church building generation, — I mean towerless and spireless, and 
otherwise incomplete new churches, and old churches falling to decay. 

I wish that resort to seat rents could be entirely dispensed with; 
but as the combined exertions of those who oppose, and those who, 
like myself, advocate their use, are quite inadequate to provide a 
sufficient munber of new churches, we must be content to continue 
to make use of them; at aU events for the present. 
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II. GRANTS OF PATRONAGE. 

This will more fully appear under the next head of inquiry, viz., 
that of the inducements to Church Extension held out by the power 
to acquire the patronage of churches built and endowed or augmented 
by private individuals or bodies of subscribers. 

Herein lies the germ of much good. The subject, however, is but 
very partially and very imperfectly understood ; and I have, after 
mature consideration, come to the conclusion that it would conduce to 
the best and highest interests of the Established Chiu*ch, aad to the 
promotion of religion, if the policy of the legislature in this respect 
were more generally known and more extensively adopted. 

Of course, every one would wish that a sufficient number of persons 
should be mo^ ed towards the work of church building by motives 
entirely disinterested. 

But all the efforts of persons so influenced, aided as they have been, 
and will no doubt increasingly be, by Parochial, Diocesan, and National 
Church Building Societies, wiU yet leave a vast and growing increase in 
the want of church accommodation unprovided for. 

The inducements which the present law oflers place it within the 
power of any person or persons having, say ^5,000 or upwards at 
command, to invest it in the acquisition of church patronage. 



UNDER OHTJROH BITILDING ACTS. 

Thus, first as regards the a4)qwt^idtkn of patronage of new ekwrchcM 
by individuals under the Church Building Acts. 

In the suburbs of the metropc^, and in almost all the lai^e pro- 
vincial towns, there are districts greatly in want of increased church 
aocommodation, and where the population is of such a mixed character 
that a oonsiderable portion of the sittings in any new church which, 
might be erected there, woidd readily let at an average annual rent 
of £\ a sitting. 

I myself know of many such in the metropolis alone, as weU as 
elsewhere. 

A church might be built, or sm appropriate building be purchased 
EOid adapted, in such a loeality, capable of holding about 750 persons, 
and might be also endowed with the requisite repair fund, for <£6,000; 
and so in proportion for a larger or less number. Of these sittings 
from two-thirdB to fou]>&fths would be rented sittings, the rest being 
free. The rents from the former would produce from £500 a year 
and upwards; and as the expenses of conducting divine worship 
might easily be raised by annual collections, the incumbent's income 
frx)m endowment, seat rents, fees, and offerings woidd probably exceed 
£600. 

I know of one case in which a gross pew rent ino(»ne of upwards of 
£1,000 a year will be realised, whilst the cost of the church, in all 
respects an appropriate structure, together with its endowment, will 
be less than £6,000. A house of residence, a repair fund of £150, 
and the seat rents are accepted as an adequate endowent. 

In places such as I have referred to the whole work of Church 
Extension may be effected by individual enterprise acting in the way 
pointed out, leaving the benevolent energies of the local population 
untaxed for purposes of local Church Extension, and therefore free 
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for the action to be elicited by general appeals in behalf of localities 
less advantageously circumstanced. 

The foregoing are only two out of many instances which might be 
adduced to explain the inducements which the present law holds out j 
but on reference to the Appendix to the Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, presented to the House of Commons (ordered to be 
printed in August, 1861), a detailed list will be found of numerous 
cases in which the commissioners have, in exercise of the powers 
alluded to, granted the patronage to private persons in consideration 
of their outlay. 

It is imfortunate that persons intending to proceed under these 
acts are, in effect, compelled to seek legal advice at the very outset 
from some person conversant with this particular subject, for it is not 
only extremely complicated, but a mistake in the earlier stages cannot^ 
without difl&culty and loss of time, be subsequently rectified and may 
make shipwreck of the whole proceeding. 

Practically, however, the case stands thus as regards Church 
Extension under this series of acts. 

Whenever any necessity, either present or in immediate prospect, 
for a new church exists, any person or number of persons or corpora- 
tion, the bishop being a consenting party, may, upon providing out 
of their own resources, aided or not by others, a site and a church, 
and an endowment and repair fund, satisfactory to the commissioners, 
have the patronage assigned in perpetuity to him or them, or their 
nominee, without restriction as to selling it afterwards. It is true that 
the patron or incumbent may step in and take the burthen upon 
themselves, but this they in practice scarcely ever do. Where pew 
rents are obtainable, they constitute a sufficient endowment, coupled 
with a residence. The commissioners, fully alive to the valuable 
results to be derived from giving free scope to their powers under 
these patronage acts, are administering them with great zeal and 
energy. Districts are to be assigned to these churches when con- 
secrated, and are known as "Particular Districts;" but it seems that 
only about one hundred and twenty have been constituted. Had the 
law been more generally known I am satisfied that the number 
might have been increased tenfold. 

It is too late to find fault with lay patronage. Indeed, as a rule, 
it is exercised as judiciously and beneficially as that in ecclesiastical 
hands; whilst the policy of giving a greater stimulus and readier 
facilities to laymen, whether to augment existing poor livings, or to 
build new churches, or to constitute and endow new districts, must 
obviously be most beneficial in its tendency. 

The individual, then, who has overcome all the difficidties alluded 
to will be in this position: — 

K he be a clergyman possessing the requisite qualifications, and 
have become the incumbent of his new church, he will have expended 
about £6,000 which in the funds would have produced an income 
of less than £200 a year; he will receive from his church, if he 
faithfully and zealously perform the duties of his cure, an income of 
about thrice £200 a year so long as he holds the living; whilst, as 
an investment of his capital, he will possess the advowson in fee of 
the benefice which will then be worth a large amount, and will be 
increasing in value as his age becomes more advanced, and will 
constitute a provision for his family after his decease. 
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In the hands of a layman such a benefice would be worth to him a 
very considerable simi, perhaps not less than the total of his outlay, 
apart from its affording a means of advancing a son or other relative. 

To the owner of land which has been laid out for building purposes 
other great advantages will ensue from his building and endowing a 
church upon it, irrespective of the value to him of the advowson which 
he acquires, viz., the very considerable improvement of his property 
by reason of the erection of the church. 

The process already described is equally open to any number of 
persons disposed to combine in building a new church under these acts. 

UNDER NEW PARISHES ACTS. — ^PATRONAGE OF NEW CHURCHES. 

Under the New Parishes Acts the conmiissioners can assign originally, 
or afterwards transfer, the patronage either in perpetuity or for one or 
more nominations of any district or new parish constituted under the 
New Parishes Acts, to any person or corporation, or their nominees, 
in consideration of their contributing to the permanent endowment, or 
towards the church or chapel of the district in such proportion and 
manner as the commissioners approve. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Ven. Abchdeaoon Biokebsteth said he should gratify his own feelings 
if he first of all expressed his sense of the value of the information which he 
had derired from those gentlemen who had read their papers to the meeting. 
He had heard a gentleman say, since he came to the Conference, that Mr. 
Hugh Birley and his family had done more for the great object of Church 
Extension in the district than any other man in the city. He was glad to 
feel also that in abnost every word of his very sensible paper he heartily 
concurred. If he should venture to challenge one or two expressions which fell 
from the gentleman who succeeded him, he hoped he should not be understood 
as in any sense disparaging the value of that interesting and instructive paper. 
He did not know whether Mr. Venables intended to advocate the principle of 
collegiate establishments as opposed to a married clergy. If that was Mr. Yenables's 
intention, he must differ from him, being a married man himself. If he only 
intended his scheme as a provisional arrangement until each clergyman succeeded 
in finding a partner and establishing himself in a separate district, he entirely 
agreed with Mr. Venables. Another point upon which he ventured to differ 
from him was on the multipHcation of services. He doubted very much 
whether the grand old Hturgy of the Church of England had yet had a fair 
chance. In order that men might appreciate our beautiful liturgy, they must 
first be educated up to it. Let the people be educated up to the liturgy, and then 
see what the Hturgy would do for them. "Was not the liturgy of the Church of 
England elastic ? Might not a great deal be done, for example, with that hberty 
accorded by the heads of the Church with regard to the use of the Litany ? He 
for one could testify that the people, when brought from amongst the ahenated 
classes, under the influence of the teaching of the Church of England, gradually 
came to love the Uturgy. He knew himself of an instance where a school service 
had been held, and the people, as one man, had applied to the clergyman to give 
them the full service of the Church of England. He, therefore, thought that they 
ought not to be in too great haste to speak as though they were weary of the 
services of the Prayer Book, and as though it had not a great fimction yet to 
fulfil for the people of this land. He was not at all disposed to question that it 
might be desirable that a few extra services should be provided. He, for one, 
very much regretted that they had not an opportunity afforded, in a legal and 
constitutional manner, of thanking Gt>d for the blessing of the late glorious harvest ; 
and he hoped the day might come when they should be able to use oooasionaL 
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services of this kind under proper legislatiye authority. There were solnd other 
points upon which he wished to say a word or two. He thought he ought to say one 
word with regard to the vexata qucestio upon which some feeling seemed to exist 
among them. He referred to the question of pew rents. He, for one, was 
strongly opposed, on principle, to any system of payment in churches, because 
they could not dissociate from the principle of payment the notion of a possessory 
right in the church, and so far they encroached upon that which was the common 
right of the people of any particular parish. But he was afraid he could not agree 
with some of their friends, in contending for the absolutely free condition of seats 
throughout our churches. He believed that the solution of the question lay inter- 
mediately between these two extremes. He was not prepared to say but that there 
might be cases where for a time they must submit to the great evil — ^for such it was 
— of pew rents ; but what he wished to see was a return to the good old eodesiastical 
law of the land, by virtue of which the churchwardens, as the servants of the 
ordinary, were bound to provide sittings for all the people in the parish. With 
regard to the subdivision of parishes, he was inclined to think, notwithstanding 
what had been said, that they had gone a little too fast with regard to the 
subdivision of parishes. He would in the first place multiply the clergy imder the 
responsible spiritual head of the parish. Let them multiply the clergy, gather the 
people together where they could, in the mill, in the school, or school chapel, and 
go on after a time, when they had consolidated their work, to build a church; but 
don't let them cut the connection with the mother parish until there had been 
sufficient time for the people to settle themselves in a new district. He con- 
gratulated his lordship on presiding over so influential an assembly; and he 
hoped that, under the iofluence of the blessed Spirit of Gbd, they might derive 
strength of Christian love and of Christian patience and forbearance, and go on 
with a power which would enable their beloved Church of England to triumph 
oyer all her foes. 

Mr. WiLLiAH CoTTOK said that these papers had been specially interesting 
to him, because they showed that the subject of Church Extension, which had 
occupied his time for more than half a century, was beginning to excite general 
attention. The question was not one for a few individuals ; but the time had 
come when every good Churchman should be anxious to give to those who had 
not the opportunity of attending the public worship of the Church the means of 
so doing. He haid the honour of workic^ with his excellent friend Bishop 
Blomfield ; and the greatest obstacle the bishop's '' blind beggar," as he used to 
call him, had to contend with, was the horrid system of pew rents. It was a 
departure from that principle of the Church of England that every inhabitant 
of a parish had a right to attend the parish church and to join the public 
worship there. The system of pew rents operated as an obstacle, because when a 
person nired a pew for himself, and probably for his servants, he thought he had 
done aU that was required frt>m him. Such was the case in the western part of 
the metropolis when he asked for contributions for the great scheme of the 
Bishop for building fifty churches, which were ultimately increased to seventy 
churches. He used to tell a friend in one of the largest parishes of London that 
the incumbent seemed to have been there to very little purpose in influencing his 
people to contribute, for if the people only gave as much as they spent in ice, he 
should be satisfied. When people had provided for themselves, they cared very little 
about providing for others. That was the great evil of the pew system. Pew rents 
were said to be a way of getting churches where churches were wanted ; but he 
could tell them that where churches were most wanted they could not get pew 
rents. In one district the people were not content to go into the poor 
sittings, and many of them hired the best seats in the church, and when poverty 
came what did they do ? They did not go into the free sittings, but they left the 
church altogether. There was an honourable feeling on the part of the poor 
that in the house of O-od all ought to be in an equal position. He entertained 
that feeling strongly, and he had refused to contribute lately to some churches 
where pew rents were to be established, because his anxiety was to give to the 
poor the opportunity of attending pubHc worship. It was with that view that 
the Incorporated Society was established, and as he drew towards the close of life 
his constant prayer was that rich and poor might meet together in the same 
building, under the same advantages, and participate in our excellent liturgy. 
Some people talked about the poor not liking the liturgy of the Church of 
England. He believed the poor did like the liturgy ; but that they did not like 
it as it was presented at the churches in the West End, where it was a mere 
dialogue between the clergyman and the clerk. The beauty of the liturgy will 
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nerer be known until the lajmen perform their port, as well as the dergj. 
He regretted very much that they had lost what he beliered was the best mode of 
contributing towards any church object, or any religious object, which was that 
of the offertory. A million of people throughout England giying a penny a week 
would raise a contribution of £116,000 a year. He knew a parish which raised 
£500 in that way ; and he had known parishes get rid of pew rents, which 
tended to keep people out of the church, and a^opt the offertory with great 
success. These things were reiy encouraging to him. He hoped the time was 
coming when their differences of opinion would be less, though he was not 
disposed to give up his own yiews ; but he should consider his lore of truth to be 
a yery bad love if it was not combined, as the excellent Dean of Chichester said, 
with a spirit of loving-kindness towards others. In this Church Congress, and on 
other occasions, they might unite with those who differed from them in minor 
points, all having one great obiect in view — ^the advancing of our blessed Lord's 
kingdom upon earth, and the spreading a knowledge of truth and the vital 
principles of religion and morality. The Bishop of London's efforts were the 
first. The Bethnal Gh*een district was soon added, and ten new churches were 
built. They were now working in a parish which had long been a subject of 
much anxiety, that of Shoreditch — a wretched place. In one of the churches 
built there they had no congregation under the system of pew rents ; but 
now they had done away with pew rents, and they had a good congregation and 
collected a great deal of money. A few individuals had imited for the purpose 
of building three additional churches in that parish, and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had at last wisely determined to give £300 out of the prebendal 
stall for each church. In a very short time they would see half a dozen churches 
rise up in the parish to the honour of our blessed Lord and the maintenance of 
our national religion. They must aUow him to say that he was an old-fistshioned 
"high churchman," he believed, — ^thatis, he was the friend of a very good church- 
man, Mr. Norris, and he was bred up in sound church views ; they were 
considered "high church" views then, but they would be considered not so 
now. He deprecated the conduct of those who took a pleasure in departing from 
the sound regular way for the sake of having something new in their churches, 
or for the ' purpose of attracting larger congregations, or, as some poor person 
said, " they want to go as near tne Church of Bome as they can." He did not 
know how this might be, but the proceeding was very mischievous. He regretted 
to hear of " low mass," he believed they called it. Such conduct appeared to him 
a mystery. He was sure of this, that if other laymen felt as he did, they could 
not associate with such persons to promote Church Extension. 

The Ven. Abchdbacon TJttbeton said he would state some of the results of 
his experience on the Surrey side of the metropolis, where there was a great 
amotmt of spiritual destitution. His conviction was that the Church system was 
admirably adapted for all classes, and that it was the only system, when duly 
developed, by which Q-od's people could carry their great work among the dense 
masses of the people. That Church system had not become effete or imsuited to 
the habits of people in the present day. Their beautifcd Hturgy, so comprehensive 
and so simple, did not pall on the taste of the people, nor was their pastoral system 
felt to be an intrusion. Yet, alas, to a large extent the Church system miled, 
because it had not been properly developed. Wherever it had been so developed, 
no other system could compete with it. It was a glorious fact that in the 
present century between 3,000 and 4,000 new churches had been erected at an 
expense of £11,000,000, raised almost entirely by voluntary contributions. In 
the diocese of which he was an archdeacon the number of chiirches had been 
doubled during the episcopacy of the present diocesan. Still they were in a 
worse position in many respects than when they began, for their population had 
nearly quadrupled since the commencement of this century. Two coimter 
influences were also at work — ^the higher and middle classes were leaving town to 
reside in the country, and the people were packed in tenements which for filth 
and misery might compete with any in the world. What were most wanted 
were ministers called by Clod's spirit, — duly prepared by man, — and fitted for His 
work. Gh)d forbid that they should lower the standard of qualification, however 
great their need. It was said that not more than 1,000 souls should be entrusted 
to one man. In the metropolis the average was 6,700 souls to every ordained 
minister, and in the suburban parts of Surrey there was not one minister to 
every 7,000 souls. Hitherto the clergy had been iU-paid, over-taxed, and 
insufficient in number. The churches were not half filled, because there was no 
ftdequato staff to go into the highways and hedges and bring the people in. Ihe 
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office of the xainister was a mmistry of reconciliation ; he had to go to indiridnal 
souls and bring them back to Christ and His fold. The action which God blest 
for the conyersion of souls was like that of the prophet when he placed himself upon 
the corpse of the child and endeavoured, as it were, to breathe his own boxlL into 
the child. It was by the action of a Hying soul upon the dead that G-od wrought 
conyersions. But how was that to be compassed when a man was placed alone, 
often with no person of intelligence, leisure, or substance, to operate or sympathise 
with him, and haying to labour amongst 6,000 or 7,000 persons ? Prudent he must 
be, with a small stipend, inadequate often to maintain himself, much less to main- 
tain what a man*in that position aboye all needed, one who could share his cares 
and his sorrows, and who could assist him in the great work that lies before him. 
Were they told that such men ought not to marry ? Labouring in a dense district, 
would they send the worn minister home P Home ! he had oftentimes no home ; but 
of all men he most needed the sympathy of a loying, a judicious, and an able wife. 
It was almost impossible for any but an eye-witness to conceiye the state of 
things in such localities. The rey. gentleman read an extract £rom the TimM 
in confirmation, and added from his own knowledge that one of the most deyoted 
ministers in the locality had been labouring for more than two years, and the 
results were most painnil and disheartening, but had he an adequate staff, and 
the means of going in and out among his people, those who appeared to be the 
most hardened and degraded might be worked upon and won back to the fold 
of Christ. The question then came home to each — what was to be done ? He 
was happy to hear that the number of candidates for holy orders in this diocese 
had not diminished, as it had in the metropolitan diocese ; but still he oonoeiyed 
that the number of candidates was not equal to the growth of the metropolis. 
Many young men were being drawn off by attractions in other directions. It 
would ill become him to enter into the causes, but it was a solemn question. 
" How shall we raise up a sufficient staff of candidates to carry out the great 
work of the Church P" The Hying minister, after all, was the chief instrument 
in doing this work. Our first recourse must be to pray the Lord of the haryest 
to send more labourers. G-od only could make a minister. But did it not 
become eyery parent of position in society who had sons, and did it not become 
eyery young man, to consider whether Ghod did not require him for this work? 
Were they to suppose that there were not many young men in the present day 
Hke that rich young man of old, whom our Lord told to go and sell all that he 
had and follow Him ? We know what a conflict passed in that young man's 
mind — ^how he went away sorrowful. What a bright mission he lost because he 
did not comply with the gracious Sayiour's inyitation ! Were there no yotmg 
men in the present day who felt a drawing to the ministry, who had peeuHar 
gifts, but were diyerted by the temptations of this world? and though they 
might attain to heayen, they would lose the brighter crown which woidd haye 
fallen upon their brows if they had giyen themselyes up to the Lord's seryice. 
Should they not then make an appeal that such men would come forward and 
giye themselyes up to this work P As regarded endowments, much might be 
done by making the eyil known. [The speaker's time haying expired, he was 
obHged to close abruptly.] 

The PsESiDENT : I haye rather a long Hst of those who haye sent up their 
names, and I must request each speaker to be brief. 

The Eey. W. J. Beamont (Cambridge) said that if there were any subject 
which more than another commanded the assent of the Congress, it was that 
there should be some general and comprehensiye measure of Church Extension, 
commensurate with the destitution which had been proyed to exist. He had 
therefore ventured to submit to the Executive Council of the Congress a petition, 
which called upon those who were competent to give expression to a movement 
of this kind to do so. The petition had been approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the President, and it would lie for signature by the members of the 
Congress. It was addressed to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church, 
and called their attention to the importance of instituting a combined effort, 
under episcopal sanction, for the relief of the spiritual destitution of the 
country. The petition stated that when a select committee of the House of 
Commons reported on this subject in 1858, it was hoped that some general 
measure would be organized without delay. Five years had since elaps^, and 
although great HberaHty had been called forth to meet special cases, no united 
organised effort had been made on behalf of the National Church. The 
petitioners, therefore, ventured to suggest that it would materiaUy assist in the 
adoption of a comprehensive measure if an episcopal letter were iflsuad simnlta- 
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neously to tlie rural deans of the respective dioceses, authorising them to conrene 
meetings of the clergy, churchwardens, sidesmen, and other laymen in their 
several rural deaneries, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the spiritual 
provision for the necessities of each parish were sufficient, and, if. not, then to 
appoint a ruri-decanal committee to take other steps for the supply of the 
additional churches and clergy required. 

Mr. J. M. iDrOTT, said: I must express my delight at witnessing such a 
meeting as the present on Church affairs. It is re&euiing to turn jfrom Church 
Defence to Church Extension. These meetings are the becoming complement of 
truth triumphant in Parliament. Here we are concerting measures to render the 
work of our beloved Church still more a reality, conducting that work with the best 
possible kindness and brotherly feeling towardJs our brethren without. The laity of 
late years having done all they could in defending the Church temporalities in 
Parliament, may well feel that there is one condition without which aU efforts for 
external defence wiU be vain. Both clergy and laity must turn earnestly to our 
internal state — ^must strive together to fulfil the end for which the Church is 
established. The end is more important than the means. Temporalities are but 
means. The spiritual work of the Church is the end. Reality must be given to 
all her ministrations — the masses must be brought in. Schoolrooms and preach- 
ing stations must be the nuclei for future churches in populous and wide-spread 
parishes. To this end aU resources — ^aU new voluntary efforts should be directed. 
The laity, as well as the clergy, have largely shown, and are showing, their 
readiness for church erection and endowment. Beyond all this, remaining and 
proved abuses should be unsparingly removed by clergy and laity imitedly. 
It is no time to dissemble or to tnfle about these — ^to shut our eyes wHfuUy 
against these; we must be altogether in working order. If an honest course be 
pursued in this respect, we may well look up to Him from whom all good 
proceeds to shower upon us, as a Church, His heavenly grace, and to produce 
enlarged spirituality both among clergy and laity. H this be vouchsafed, and 
that grace be granted to all who name the name of Christ, the objections of truly 
religious dissenters, who, be it remembered, are recognised parishioners, will faU 
to the ground, and that without touching a line of the Prayer Book or 
formiQaries of our Church. "We must accept the present proportion and 
condition of dissent as a fact. While we deprecate hostility from our non- 
conforming brethren, we should be considerate and forbearing towards them, 
especially to those we know to be religious, and desirous of extending a know- 
ledge of the truth where it is not known, remembering who it was who said, 
** Forbid him not, for he that is not against us is for us." The truly religious 
Nonconformists will be won by reality and by consistency in our doctrine and 
practice as Churchmen. In support of the assertion of this hope I would, if 
time permitted, read extracts from the most prominent and reliable organ 
of the orthodox Dissenters, written in 1829, in review of a work entitled 
" The Church in Danger from Herself," the author being a clergyman of that day, 
to show that the tone of dissent had undergone an extraordinary and, as I 
believe, a temporary change only within the last third of a century. It was 
my privilege two years ago to read a paper at the Cambridge Congress, 
in which the inoculation of Dissent with poUtical virus was described. I rejoice 
to believe that the religious portion of dissent has largely escaped the contagion ; 
and my hope is that, seeing what the Church is doing, and desirous of doing, la 
consistency with her mission to the masses of the population in our crowded 
districts, the religious portion of the Independents and Baptists, who constitute 
some 10 per cent of the entire population, will revert to the ground they 
occupied some thirty years ago. Now, as then, the current of public opinion is 
against destructive alteration. The current of religious thought among us, 
despite the threatening of officious and disturbing agitators in our parishes, 
is in favour of union among Christians. Union can only be founded on truth and 
holiness. Our duty as Churchmen is to exhibit and maintain scriptural truth 
against all gainsayers, be they University professors or of episcopal staMs. Among 
the practical errors of our system — human in its administration, and therefore 
faUible — ^it is ta be hoped that the right of patronage will be viewed more than it 
has been as a trust, though practically too often not so treated. Suppose I were 
called upon by a friend to recommend him a physician, should I send him an 
unqualified person because he happened to be a relative or a political partisan ? 
Let the missionary work of the Church upon the outlying population of our 
large towns be entered upon with earnestness — ^let the Cambridge scheme, as 
explained by my friends Mr. Emery and Mr. Beamont, to whom the Churoh 
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owes so mucli, be promoted by ruri-decanal action, and a demand for churches 
will be multiplied — ^let diocesan home missions become the rule, and such a • 
noble conception as the " million scheme " of the Bishop of London, for the 
metropolis, proceed as it should do — let the parochial system be rendered co- 
extensiye with manageable portions of population by a full consolidation of the 
existing Church BuUding and New Parishes Acts — ^let clergy and laity cO" 
operate in all useful work — ^let the Church Congress become an annual institu- 
tion — especially let us cultivate unity among ourselves, and many, very many of 
our present non-conforming brethren will join us in that truly beautiful prayer 
for Christian unity by which our proceedings of this day were so appropriately 
opened.* 

The Rev. Canon Hull said he believed they had heard with much acceptance 
the observations made by previous -speakers. He held a thorough'and honest con- 
viction that those measures, which would promote the efficiency and extend the in- 
fluence of the Church of England and Ireland, would well promote the advancement 
of true religion amongst all orders of our Queen's subjects ,* and under this con- 
viction he desired not only that Churchmen in their several places should be 
working efficiently for the advancement of divine truth, but also that those who 
in some degree might at present be alienated from the Church, might if possible 
be brought in. He would yield to no man in a desire to keep out all which 
might lead to error in religion or viciousness in practice. But looking at the 
numbers of our fellow subjects who were at present without the Church, he 
earnestly desired that we should all in our several places be ready to promote such 
measures as would tend to bring them within the ranks of the Church of England, 
and thus to advance the cause of our common Lord and Master. We must all be 
aware that the last settlement of our Book of Common Prayer took place at a period 
when men's minds were smarting from much exasperation. The treatment which 
the members of the Church of England had received during the civil war and 
Commonwealth had, as might be expected, prompted them to retaliate when they 
had the opportunity, and that opportunity they had in their hands at the Resto- 
ration. There was not the spirit of conciliation which there should have been at 
that period. It was weU Imown that Bishop Sheldon and others were more 
disposed to exclude than to bring together the different bodies of Christians in 

* The following are the extiacts from the Ecleetie Review of December, 1829, alluded to by Mr. 
Knott, and which he said he would consider to be recorded. 

" Thesioimds of remoustmnce, as ursed by our author, resolyethemaelTes into these particu- 
lars :— 1. The ordination of men whom the bishop, if he examined them as the church requires him to 
do, mxat know to be destitute of those dispositions and endowments which the ordination service and 
the canons, taken in their lowest sense, suppose in the candidate for the sacred office. 2. The non- 
performance of divine service and pastoral duty, as by law enacted, in a large proportion of parish 
church^ throughout the kingdom ; and this neglect attributable mainly to (3), the non-residence of a 
great part of the clergy, and the practice of holding pluralities ; (4), the neglect and abuse of that 
episcopal visitation upon which the Church insists ; and (5), the want, generally, on the part of the 
bish o p s , of a paternal, disinterested, and zealous concern for the spiritual welfare of the people." 

Whatever of truth there may have been in these serious imputations on the working of the 
Established Church at the date of the artftle, it is highly encouraging to Churchmen to reflect that . 
a very different state of things is apparent now ; and reasonable Dissenters must feel that If such 
were the main objections te the Church the third of a century ago, there is little reason compara> 
tively for the hostilty which has been recently manifested by the more political of their brethren. 
It is due to the candour of the reviewer to state that he considered the charges extreme, and proceeded 
to call upon non-conformists to aid constitutionally in their correction. 

" We repeat the profession of our conviction, tiiat a wise, tmdivided, and persevering protest on 
the part of the Christian people of England, against the perversions of ecclesiastical power whidi none 
dare to defend, would issue, and issue ere very long, in a restoration of oiu* diurch establishment to 
the intention of its founders. And we de^e to affirm, moreover, that such a restoration* even though 
not a phrase of the Book of Common Prayer were amended, would be followed by a reform of the 
national manners incalculably great." • * « * 

"We say if the Dissenters generally, as Englishmen, as payers of tithes, as holders of a stake 
in the coimtoy. and as Christians^ not sectarians, were thus minded and would thus act : If their 
steady moderation and active zeal are such as to convince statesmen that they were not to be 
suspected, and must not be trifled with, we do not hesitate to affirm our belief that they might 
accomplish the magnificent work of bringing back the Church from which they dissent to the purity 
of its written constitutions. • * * * it is true that we have our objections, strong 
objections, against certain forms of the Church, and each of us has his list of phrases he much 
mislikes in her services, and of constitutions he thinks redundant. But we must all allow, as 
matter of fact, that the Church as by law established, with all her imperfections, is such that the 
most eminent piety may exist and flourish under her wing. We say, as matter of fact, the 'dew of 
the heavenly grace ' is not withheld from the Church as by law established ; nay, is in fair proportion 
diffused within its precincts. The church, it cwinot be denied, professes the life-giving doctrines of 
the Gospel, fayoiurs every great principle rescued from Rome by the Reformers, and puts into the 
lips of the people a largeness of devotion imrivalled in majesty, beauty, propriety, comprehension. 
If the church nas its faults, faults which some may deem fatal to its perx>etuity, why may not the 
Dissentera say of her, as David said of Baul, 'The Lord shall smite her ; or her day shall come to 
die ; or she shall send into battle and perish ; but an hand shall not be upon her.' " 

After exhorting his readers to use their influences "without guile, without ulterior designs," to 
effect a restoration of the Church to purity and efficiency, the writer thus concludes :— " If you can 
do no more, desire this restoration ; pray for it ; speak of it to your children at home, and abroad to 
your neighbours, as a thing necessary and infinitely important ; and whenever occasion may serve, 
whenever public improvements mav invite you to stejp forwwd, then, with a heart fraught with 
unfeigned zeal and enlightened patnotism, labour to bring it about." 
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the land. It had been well obseired by the Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Short, in 
his History of the Church of England, when he was speaking of the disastrous 
effects of this spirit of exasperation which preyailed when the Act of Uniformity 
was passed, that had a contrary line of policy been pursued, had further altera- 
tions been made in the Book of Common Prayer, had the law been allowed to 
stand with regard to conformity, and particularly had a wish existed and been 
expressed by the clergy that union might be cultivated in the Church as much as 
possible, many of the moderate Nonconformists would probably haye joined the 
Establishment. He (the Ber. Canon) felt a desire hunself that such men as 
Matthew Henry and Philip Henry, such men as John Aneell James — (Applause) — 
in later days, instead of being arrayed against the Church, should be working with 
it, and working for Christ against the common enemy of our salvation. (Cheers.) 
It should be our desire, in our several places, firmly but charitably to seek the 
restoration of those who were separated n*om that good Church to which we felt it 
our privilege and our duty to belong. (Cheers.) Were we actuated by this spirit 
we might expect that we should succeed, for we might look for the blessing of our 
Lord, who had warned us against the evils of separation when he said, " Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation," and who in his inspired 
Word had enunciated for our instruction that there should be a desire on our 
parts to stand &st in one spirit, with one mind, striving together for the fedth of 
the Gk>spel. Gk>d grant that it may be so with the Church of England. May Gbd 
80 dispose, for Christ's sake, the Dissenters of- this land, that instead of seeking 
occasion to cavil against our liturgy, they may look at its excellences and 
desire to fall in with it ; and may He dispose us now gracefully to come forward 
and make such sound and iudicious concessions as to those in places of authority 
might seem best. (Cheers, and cries of " No, no.") Let this be done in the fol- 
lowing spirit: — ^let there in all necessary matters be unity ; let there be in things 
indifferent, liberty ; but in all things let there be charity. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. Allen said that the subject of Church Extension could be treated but 
in one way. If they desired Church Extension, they must extend the Church's 
system. That was the true way to promote this object. It was to be done not 
by the clergy or by the laity, but by both acting together. Every member of the 
Church must be ready to put his shoulder to the wheel and to do his little. We 
wanted much an increase of the episcopate. We wanted an increase of working 
bishops, who should be personally known to the clergy and to many of the laity 
of the diocese. (Applause.) We wanted an increased staff of clergy in every 
parish. We wanted also an increase of services, more hearty and more firequent, 
and carried out according to the Church's plan. (Hear, hear.) We also wanted 
a revival of the minor orders — (hear, hear) — and we wanted a restoration of 
Church discipline. (Applause.) These were great means, but there were more 
than these. We wanted to have our churches jfree — ^free to every one to enter, 
so that any one, however poor and however humble, might seat himself down 
without let or hindrance. (Applause.) We -Wanted also our churches to be open 
all the day — (cheers) — so that any one, however engaged in business, might be 
able when he passed the temple of Gh)d to drop in for one minute to offer some 
short prayer. (Renewed cheers.) We wanted also hearty lay co-operation. We 
wanted the laity to feel no jealousy of the clergy, and tho clergy to feel no 
jealousy of the laity, but to let them work hand in hand. We wanted to make 
use of every one. To make use of ladies, either as sisters, or deaconesses, or 
parochial visitors; and to make use of men who were not willing to take holy 
orders, but were anxious to devote their time to advancing the Church's cause. 
And then we should go out among the poor and bring them into the house of 
Gk>d. We should maie use of every means in our power, by the circulation of 
good soimd Church literature among the poor; by having one or two good Church 
newspapers, which should be supported by churchmen, as they would be the 
means of instilling good into the people. The press had done much harm: it 
should do much good. We should develop Church life, feeling it was our part, as 
part of the church, to follow the Church's plan. The Church should educate the 
poor; and not only that, it should follow a man from his cradle to his grave. 
The Church should distribute alms, and the laity be permitted to do its deeds of 
charity. In this manner, by increasing the influence of the church, a great deal 
of good would be done. 

The Yen. Abchpeacon Sandfobd might say as the unanimous conviction of 
that magnificent Congress, which — ^met in the centre of England, would irradiate 
light to its utmost extremities — that the duty of the Established Church was to 
oarry the mimstrations of religion and the sound of the gospel to every man's 
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door, and everj man's soul. (Hear, hear.) The work of the English Church must 
therefore be, for some years at least, of a missionary character. A suggestion was 
made at a meeting in the presence of the president a few years ago by his learned 
and illustrious friend, Dr. Arnold, that the mistake the Church had made was 
this : that we waited till great masses of people passed out of the world, without 
God and without hope, while we were collecting money to erect an unsightly 
bxiilding as a place of worship. Instead of this we ought to extemporise the 
means of grace by licensing school-rooms, and multiplying the clergy : m fact we 
wanted the synagogue as supplementary to the temple, and the men more than 
the building, — and, as stated by the lesirding journal in the country, the gunboats 
to penetrate the slums and alleys of our streets, and the outlying hamlets of the 
land. The problem we wanted to solve was how to provide cheap and temporary 
&brics, not as a substitute, but as a makeshift. He nad to announce that a very 
excellent architect had provided him with a plan for a mission chapel of 
sufficiently durable materials and of ecclesiastical character, at the small cost of 
£1 for each sitting. He had erected one of these chapels, and the bishop of the 
diocese was surprised at its beauty and the accommodation it aHbrded. He should 
be happy to Airnish any of his clerical or lay brethren with the plan of this 
temporary chapel. Some years since the nation gave a million for the erection 
of churches ; ne wanted churches for the million. (Applause.) 

The Bev. W. Emeby (Cambridge) was of opinion that Church Extension 
depended upon getting good living agents and the mutual co-operation of clergy 
and laity. He wrought ruri-decanal meetings would solve a part of the question. 
In Cambridge they had started this plan, which had been graciously received by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bbhop of London, and he might 
say, in one sense, of the whole Bench. The scheme was that there should be 
throughout the country gatherings of the clergy and laity, with the rural deans at 
the head, who should map out the spiritual wants of the respective districts, and 
work the local resources of the district to meet the spiritual wants. (Applause.) 
The Bishop of London said it was a common- sense plan, and he wanted such of 
the members of the Congress as believed it a common-sense plan to sign petitions 
in its favour. The scheme had been tried in Cambridge, and in one year, from 
the local funds, they practically provided for three or four clergymen ; and they 
had erected a new church, which had now a congregation of 300 or 400 people, 
who, though poor, were giving £1. 12s. every Sunc&y at the offertory. (Hear, 
hear.) Something similar was going on in Warrington, where during the year 
the people had set themselves to work to meet local wants by local resources, 
and had provided five additional curates in that town. (Applause.) If such a 
magnificent body as the Manchester Congress would sign the petition in its 
favour, the bishops would be more likely to recommend the scheme unitedly. 
(Am^lause.) 

The B.ev. Heney Mackenzie (Proctor in convocation for the clergy of Lincoln) 
said that, with reference to the subject of the subdivision of parishes, he feared 
that point might be pressed too far. It had been gravely discussed in a Committee 
of Convocation, of which he had the honour of being appointed a member ; and 
the conclusion that committee arrived at was embodied in the following terms, in 
the " Bepresentation of the Lower House," dated 11th February, 1859 : — " We 
are anxious to express our high sense of the value of that parochial organisation 
which we have received from our forefathers, whereby it was designed that the 
ordinances of religion should be offered to every individual throughout the land. 
We believe that those ancient parochial limits are highly regarded by great 
numbers amongst our people, and that they should not be hghtly disturbed. 
We therefore think that, though in certain cases, beyond what 1ms been thus far 
effected, it may still be necessary to subdivide some of the old parishes, on 
account of their vast extent or overwhelming population ; in others, and probably 
the greater number, the interests of religion would be more efficiently provided 
for by retaining the ancient boundaries, and multiplying the agencies within these 
limits^ in subordination to the incumbent.*' With those sentiments he thoroughly 
concurred. In reference to the general subject of Church Extension, the papers 
they had heard read, and the addresses that had been delivered, led them rather 
to look upon it as from without. He ventured to express a hope that the 
Congress woidd also look upon it as fit)m within, and listen to a suggestion that 
would enable the clergy and laity to develop the Church outwardly from, their 
own parishes, as their several centres of action. It was not so much by framing 
large schemes, as by using the means G-od had placed within the reach of all, 
thiS; Church Extension was to be promoted. It had been forcibly remarked by 
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the Archdeacon of Coventry, that " they wanted the eynagogue to supplement the 
temple ;" and so he would suggest that, instead of subdividing parishes, and 
breaking their unity, they should supplement the parochial system by the con- 
struction of Mission-Houses in different places, to act as feeders and helpers to 
the mother church in each parish. These mission-houses should consist of a 
small dwelling, and private room for the clergyman on the ground floor, while 
the whole top storey should be thrown into a " large upper room'* fitted up for 
Divine service on the Sunday, and educational purposes during the week. A 
new mission-house might be erected for about £400., and existing buildings 
might be adapted to answer the same purpose for less than a quarter of that sum. 
In widely extended parishes, a mission-house of this character would meet the 
difficulty of distance. In his own parish of twelve miles in length he had two 
such missions. In densely populated parishes, the plan would cope with the 
difficulty of population, and act as a fresh centre of ministerial action. And in 
fiujtoiy towns, and mining districts, and sea-ports, it would meet the difficulty of 
what might be called " specialties," where a peculiar class of the parishioners 
needed peculiar treatment, and could be served more profitably by a curate of 
peculiar gifts suited to their special needs. This was a simple and comparatively 
mexpensive proceeding, calculated to supplement the more refined and elevated 
services of the parish church, and to open new channels of parochial work 
wherever it was adopted ; and, being within the reach of almost every parish to 
effect, would be found, when adopted, a most practical means of promoting 
Church Extension from within. 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr. Bbbbsford Hope said: I must commence with congratulating 
the managers of the Manchester Church Congress on the eminently 
practical and common-sense line which they have taken — a line which 
I may say is very characteristic of this great city — ^in incorporating 
the subject on which I am, by their unsolicited invitation, about to 
speak, among the matters wluch were to come within the cognisance 
of the Congress. In the former congresses, held in those old-world 
and architectural towns, Cambridge and Oxford, there were no such 
questions considered as architecture ; but in Manchester commendable 
prominence is being given to it, and the Congress is acting rightly in 
so doing. The managers show thereby that they appreciate the 
world as it is, and not the world as men may deem that it ought to 
be. We all feel in ourselves, corporeal beings as we are, not merely 
spiritual essences, the sense of outward form and substance, alternately 
dominating over and dominated by spiritual agencies, which none of 
us can perceive outside of ourselves otherwise than by their action as 
manifested to our outward sense. It is the shallowest of all philo- 
sophy — it is the grossest ignorance of human nature — it is the grossest 
ignorance of the action of divine providence — ^to sneer down anything 
as being merely external or formalistic, because it is concerned with 
the outward shell, whether in those larger constructions — ^man's 
^rk — in which, by the very nature of things, we must, being civilised 
beings, dwell as well as worship, or with the covering and arranging 
of those smaller structures — God's immediate work, oiu* own bodies — 
questions, that is, of dress, ceremony, and so forth. To be sure, a 
person might play with architecture as he might play with anything 
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else, and make it an object of mere amusement and eesthetic trifling: 
with such a man I have no sympathy. But he might also take it up 
in a true, a spiritual, and a religious manner, and not as matter of 
selfishness and self-indulgence. So then the Congress has shown 
eminent wisdom in taking up church architecture alongside of other 
church matters, as one of great interest and importance to church 
progress. 

With this preface I will go at once into my subject. I have come 
to talk to you not about architecture generally, but about the 
architecture of the Church of England. (Applause.) I wish to 
narrow the subject, because if I bonfiue myself to a very narrow field 
I may be able within the time allotted to me to say that which would 
lead you to something like a conclusion. I want to lay down a few 
principles to which I would invite your concurrence, tending to prove 
that church architecture, by which I mean the making of churches — 
the turning out of that article — ^has a right and a wrong side, and is as 
much formed on rule, according to the spirit of the Church of England, 
as church extension, lay co-operation, or any other of those high and holy 
questions which are so properly interesting this Congress. The right 
and wrong side in church building and arrangement I wish simply to 
deduce from the Prayer Book. (Applause.) I wish to show that the 
building which is called the Church, in contradistinction to the institu- 
tion which has the same name, is a simple mathematical deduction from 
the book which was called the Prayer Book The " Church " is, as it 
were, a petrifaction of the Prayer Book. We have had many ideas of 
a church thrust before our eyes. First there were the old churches 
in which our grandfathers and grandmothers worshipped, and which I 
believe our grandmothers' great aunts spoiled and defaced. These 
were such churches as I remember in my youngest of all days, when 
I first learned practically the beauty of holiness in a church where the 
chancel was utterly walled off from the body of the church, and 
where I myself and those I looked up to and revered sat in a very 
worm-eaten pew, lined with green baize, and hung between two pillars, 
where the clergyman read the communion service firom the reading 
desk, and where, when the clergyman was in the pulpit, the respectable 
old clerk divided his time between thumping the heads of his hopeftd 
progeny and sweeping out the middle aisle to save himself from going 
there on Monday morning. (Laughter.) This was in a thriving 
market town in Surrey. Then, to that age succeeded the early church 
building age ; when (as in that same market town) the old-fashioned, 
moth-eaten green baize pews were swept away, only to be replaced by 
new pews, with new blue baize linings not moth eaten ; and the old 
stone pillars were replaced by new iron ones. These were the two 
types of church-building which all present, even they who are not 
very old, may remember. We next come to another type of church 
which has grown up within the last twenty-five years, and the 
laws of which I desire to lay before you and the Church Congress, 
as that noble -hearted, that most spirited, and most successful 
church builder, the Dean of Chichester, told us this morning — 
(loud applause), — "speaking the truth in love." I did not wish to 
conceal the fact that many of those who have been active in church 
building and church restoration have been suspected of ulterior views 
and motives. Many people may do, and some have done, a great deal 
too much. I believe that some persons have made a great mistake 
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in seeking for the chief beauty of form and colour not so much in the 
material structure as in an over minute and scrupulous attention to 
details of the fleeting accidents of dress and service, which are not 
so worthy of distinction, not so significant of the sanctity of the 
consecrated pile, not so self-approving to the plain, practical straight- 
forward mind of the Englishman as the beauty which is sought for in 
the building itself. (Applause.) So a great deal of obloquy and 
suspicion has been cast on men who have been most forward in the 
movement for church architecture. Some may have given cause for 
want of confidence, but I contend that the movement is in itself as 
legitimate a development of the latent energy bursting out within the 
Church of England as the one for lay co-operation, or parochial exten- 
sion, or any other movement in the Church which has startled 
people simply because it is new. I take my stand, plainly, literally, 
absolutely, and girammatically, upon the Prayer Book. (Hear, hear. ) The 
model Church should not fall below the Prayer Book, neither should it 
attempt to climb above the Prayer Book. As the Prayer Book was 
partly new and partly old, as it carried on the old traditions, yet throwing 
off what was supeifiuous, what was old and superstitious, and every- 
thing that put imagination before truth, so should our churches be 
founded in the old ways and should carry on the old traditions, and yet 
should retain nothing that is not amply justified by common sense and 
the judgment of reasonable people, and which the Reformation had not 
left behind. (Applause.) 

What, then, is the teaching of the Prayer Book respecting 
church architecture? I shall not say anything about style. I 
assume that the old English style, the pointed or gothic style, as 
it is called, is, by the conmion consent of all people, recognised as 
the most appropriate for the place of religious worship. (Applause.) 
Taking the Prayer Book in my hand, I ask what does it call for in 
the structure which is to be raised specially and exclusively for 
its requirements 1 It calls for a house of prayer ; for a place in which 
the morning and evening services of the Church may be carried out ; 
for a place in which the two sacraments of the Lord's Supper and 
Holy Baptism may be administered, and sermons preached ; where 
the catechising of the children and aU other occasional Christian 
rites may be performed ; where the living may be confirmed, married, 
and churched, and whither the faithful departed may be borne to, before 
earth is commingled with earth. The church is not only the house of 
prayer, it is also the house of the sacraments, and the preaching house ; 
and it must have all things and everything which that Prayer Book, 
which is to be put in use in that house, requires for the performance 
of its services. The first thing required is an area in which the 
congregation may freely assemble. We must have something to 
assemble in, something to kneel at, and something to sit in. These 
may either be square pews, such as our ancestors loved to sleep in — 
(laughter) ; or they may be slits or long pews, such as modem 
system-mongers love to rent out — (laughter) ; or they may be free 
pews or sittings where the people may enter without money and 
without price, where they can kneel down or stand up to worship the 
Almighty. (Loud applause.) Your cheers have ratified which of 
these various expedients I would see carried out. These seats are 
the furniture of the nave, but there is something besides which the 
nave ought to contain. There is a certain book called the Canons of 
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1603, and these, in accordance with primitive usage, have laid down 
that the font should stand at the entrance of the church, as typifying 
the admission of the infant to the privileges of the Christian Church. 
In all the new churches the font stands near the entrance. The 
Canons also say that the font should be made of stone. This has 
formerly, as in some instances that I know, been made of crockery, 
and in other cases of plaister. (Laughter.) Now, I am happy to say, 
the stringency of the regulation is felt, and there are scarcely any 
fonts to be found which are not made cither of stone or of various 
marbles gracefully inlaid. In some new and restored churches the 
fonts are very beautifid, and they are generally the special gift of some 
loving soul. (Applause.) 

I will now take you up the nave towards the eastern end. Of course, 
in the nave the ordinance of preaching must be carried out ', and this 
requires a pulpit. In our modern churches pulpits are generally of 
great beauty ; sometimes of wood, often of stone, and sometimes of 
marble. Stone and wood appeal to ancient precedent, but marble has 
been introduced in these times with an affluence whicli was not quite 
possible before the development of machinery and the increased means 
of transport. In the nave — the place where the Litany is to be said — 
you may or may not find a Litany stool. The Litany stool is not 
directly ordered in the Prayer Book. The chiu-ch of old, however, 
carried out and embodied that most striking text in Joel about "the 
priests, the ministers of the Lord, weeping between the porch and the 
altar," while in the old cathedrals there is ample authority for this 
Litany stool. This is one of the featm-es of church furniture which 
would in most churches have seemed very new and strange a quarter 
of a centiuy back, but I challenge any one to say that it is not a 
seemly chm-ch fitting. Then we come to the place where "the 
minister and clerks " are to say prayers. By "clerks " in the prayer 
book is not meant the old fellow who said "Anaen," but clerics^ whether 
olerks in orders or lay clerks, such as we find in the cathedrals, 
occupying the stalls in the " Choir." We all know, or ought to know, 
that in the old churches, before the Reformation, there was a certain 
portion of the church called the chancel. This word chancel is 
derived from the Latin word cancelli, which means a lattice, for in old 
times the chancel was screened or latticed off from the rest of the 
building, as we still see in Manchester Cathedral and elsewhere. 
Recollecting this fact, you must have observed that the Prayer Book 
says that "the chancels shall remain as they have done in times 
past." This cannot mean that the chancel is to be fitted up with 
comfortable pews for Mr. Squire or Mr. Inciunbent — (laughter) — 
for it would be a prodigious waste of money to build a chancel 
which was only to be a pew ; but it means that towards the upper 
end of the church there is to be a raised platform, where the minister 
and the clerks are to perform divine service. This is the common- 
sense and literal interpretation of the Prayer Book; and there is 
nothing more popish in this proceeding than there is in my standing 
at this time raised up on this platform to address the meeting, instead 
of finding myself on the level floor in the middle of the Hall. But 
you may perhaps say, if the prayers are read high up in the chancel 
we shaU not be able either to see or hear the minister. If so, this 
would be a serious objection against the plan \ but I am speaking of 
new and not of old churches, in which the chancel is sometimes incon- 
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yenient, and where the Prayer Book accordingly allows a deviation, 
when it directs that " the morning and evening Prayer shall be used 
in the accustomed place of the church, chapel, or chancel, except it 
be otherwise determined by the ordinary of the place ;" and then 
comes the direction about chancels which I have just quoted, so 
as to explain what the "accustomed place" must mean. Your 
quarrel should not be with the Prayer Book, but with the architect 
who had been such a blunderer that he could not carry out the 
directions of that Prayer Book. (Laughter and applause.) It is the 
duty of the architect so to arrange the chancel that the ministers 
should be better seen and heard there than if they were on a level with 
the rest of the congregation. It is quite clear that the prayers ought 
to be said in the chancel, but how ] As in some of their new churches, 
with the clergyman standing right point blank face to the congrega- 
tion % No doubt that position has its advantages, but it is purchased 
at the expense of many greater disadvantages. (Hear, hear.) This 
brings me to the consideration of what the Church of England, as a 
part of the Christian Church is. It is not merely a preaching 
machinery, not merely a praying machinery, but a machinery for 
bringing God and men together. The ordinance of preaching is 
carried out in the nave ; the ordinance of the Lord's Supper is carried 
out at the end of the church, where is what the Prayer Book calls — 
and therefore I call it— the "Lord's Table," and the "holy Table." 
The Chui-ch calls upon all worshippers not lightly and carelessly to 
turn their backs on that " holy table." (Hear, hear.) I contend that 
it is in accordance with the custom of the reformed Church of England 
that the prayers should be said in the chancel, so that the minister 
standing sideways should be well heard, yet so that he should not 
turn his back upon the Lord's table. This is far more in accordance 
with the Prayer Book than preaching the prayers from a tub. I do 
not say, put stalls like those of our cathedrals in all your churches, 
while I do advise the fitting up of those chancels which we aflford 
with stalls or stall-like seats for clergy and for choir as " in times 
past." In many small churches there could be only one "reading pew " 
for one clergyman, and in these cases I should say, let it be placed in 
such a position that the clergyman may repeat the prayers reverently, 
for it is never seemly, right, or expedient that he should be in an 
apparent position of disrespect to all the arrangements which the 
east end of the church displays as emblems of the holiest teach- 
ings of our faith, merely for the fancied advantage that his voice 
might be heard better by his standing that way or the other. (Hear, 
hear.) With regard to the reading of the lessons, there is no 
particular law in the Prayer Book, except that the reader should 
so stand and turn himself as he " may best be heard of all such as are 
present." Where the church is sumptuous, a desk is often used for this 
piu^pose, which may be of wood or of brass. This desk is sometimes 
formed in the shape of the eagle which St. John saw in the Apocalypse 
carrying the everlasting gospel, and sometimes in that of the pelican, 
which was of old supposed to feed its young with its own blood, and 
was therefore, by the fervour of pious imagination, regarded as 
typical of our Saviour; sometimes it is merely gabled with a desk for 
either Testament. This desk, called the "lectern," is not a 
necessary part of church furniture, but it is nearly always very 
beautiful, very appropriate, and can not raise scandal in the mind of 
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any but the scandal-monger. It is meant by its beauty to glorify 
the Word of God. (Applause.) 

Now we come to the Lord's table. I shoidd advise that the chancel 
should be made large enough for the communicants and the confirma- 
tions ; and so, by the mere law of common sense, they would always 
have a tolerably big chancel. I do not say, make it big for mere bigness 
sake, but see what are the wants of the parish and act accordingly. 
With respect to the Lord's table itself, and other portions of church 
furniture, the question has in our own time been settled in the courts 
of law, and I will tell you how. It is nearly seven years since the 
last judgment was pronounced upon this question, by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, under the advice of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbiuy and the present Bishop of London, so that 
Churchmen at the present time can deal with it as no longer a party 
question, but as the acknowledged law of the Church, tested by 
nearly seven years' experience. (Applause.) The law has been laid 
down that the Lord's table should be of wood and moveable. 
(Applause.) It has also been pronounced that the table may b» 
covered with rich cloths or "carpets," of different colours, according 
to the different holiness of the several Christian seasons. The 
law sanctions a division between the chancel and the nave, which may 
be in the form of a high screen with a cross above it I do not think 
this is always desirable ; but I am telling you what the actual law 
sanctions. Most church builders are satisfied with considerably less. 
I am stating what the law is ; it may not be necessary or expedient 
always to carry it out. Candlesticks, with candles in them, may 
stand on the Lord's table, but they are only to be lighted when 
lighting is otherwise requisite. It was ruled likewise that the emblem 
of our salvation may not be affixed to the table as part of its 
substance, but that it may be painted, or carved, or somehow 
attached to the east end of the church in a place of as much dignity 
and prominence as it may please the authorities to give to it, in as 
rich a material as may be chosen, and that so represented it is in 
accordance with the spirit of the Church of England. (Applause.) It 
was also laid down that there may be a side table in addition to the 
Lord's table, on which the elements should be placed at Holy Com- 
munion previously to the Prayer for the Church Militant, when we 
are told that, "when there is a Communion the Priest shall then 
place on the Table as much bread and wine as he shall think 
sufficient." Another article of church furniture has been intro- 
duced of late years, which are called sedUia, namely, the side seats 
for the cleigy near the Lord's table. Now this word sedUia is 
merely the plural Latin word for seats, and is used in Latin writers 
for any sort of chair. Formerly it was the custom, and still is in many 
churches, to seat the clergy in what are called altay chairs, where 
they take up a prominent position in the sight of the congregation, 
mutually staring at each other — a position which is likely to lead to 
the erroneous supposition that they occupied themselves, at the 
earlier part of the seiTice, in counting those who came in late — 
(laughter) — and, at the latter end of the service, in telling off 
those who drop asleep. (Laughter.) The old side seats which 
you find in your old churches are a much more convenient and 
much more reverent way of placing the clergy. In the middle 
ages, when they talked Latin, all seats were called HdiUa^ and 
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this is just the top and bottom of this word sedilia. (Laughter.) 
There are^many other points to which I could refer, such as the bells, 
and the question of painted or plain windows, • about which a great 
deal might be said, but with regard to which much, if not all, must be 
left to the taste and wealth of those who build the church. But I 
have dwelt so long upon other topics that I must forbear, simply 
saying how thankful I am at the general accord with which the 
people have awoke to the fact, that the beauty of holiness is mostly 
met by " storied windows richly dight." Of wall paintings, now 
happily not rare, I have no time to speak, as they belong to church 
ornamentation and not church arrangement. I have merely thrown 
out general principles, which you may apply to the simplest and 
smallest, as well as to the grandest and most dignified edifice. 
Thero are happily new cathedrals rising within the limits of the 
English Church in the colonies and in Ireland, and I hope we shall 
soon see new cathedrals in England itself Mission chapels dependent 
on the mother Church are being scattered about the alleys of our 
crowded towns. Well, these rules of Church arrangement with due 
modification, are as equally applicable to the cathedral and to the 
mission chapels, as to the parish church. The Prayer Book was 
equally compiled for use in the cathedral, the church, and the chapel, 
its nibrics were comprehensively framed for use in one and all. All 
I have to say in conclusion is, that so long as superstition and idolatry 
are avoided, I claim for our mother Church of England the possession 
of all that is grand, all that is rich, all that is glorious in art, which is 
God's good gift to man for man's gratification, advantage, and instruc- 
tion, and of which, in the face of the world, I say — if God gave this 
art to man in the world, ten thousand times more did He give it to 
man in His Church, wherein it can be used equally for the gratifica- 
tion of man and for the glory of God — ^the giver of all good things. 
(Loud applause.) 



ORNAMExNTATION OR PROPORTION ? 

By EDMUND BECKETT DENISON, LL.D., Q.C. 

\JEiead hy Archdeacon i>e»wo».] 

I SHALL not occupy the short time allotted to me in praising the 
imquestionable advance in church architecture within our recollec- 
tion, but in the more useful (if more ungracious) task of trying to 
correct a mistake of our church builders which is threatening to be 
fatal to all real improvement. I mean nothing less than the pre- 
vailing passion for ornamentation, to adopt the term invented by the 
writer who has done more than anybody else to propagate the theory, 
so agreeable to architects, that architecture consists in ornamentation : 
a proposition about equivalent to maintaining that dress is superior 
to beauty, which, if it passes current in France, certainly does not yet 
here. [Mr. Hope : I am not so sure of that.] Leaving analogies, 
which never convince anybody, I think no one present can be ignorant 
that many modem buildings loaded with ornament, and ornament not 
bad in itself, are complete failures and monstrosities from the badness 
of then* proportions — ^both of the principal parts to each other, and of 
the minor parts or details to the whole; while, on the other hand, 
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there are plenty of old churches, and perhaps a few new ones, which 
are almost universally admired, with scarcely any or no carving, 
marble, rich mouldings, painted windows, or, in short, any of the usual 
elements of decoration. 

In saying that modem churches are generally wrong in some of 
their proportions, I do not mean to set up any standard of my own; 
still less to forget that one of the many advantages of Gothic archi- 
tecture is that it is not confined within the narrow limits of proportion 
which Grecian architecture must conform to. But wide as the 
Gothic limits are, they exist; and the wider they are, the less excuse 
there is for transgressing them. Our architects, and those who 
encourage them, ought to have some better excuse than I have ever 
heard attempted for disregarding the rules which were almost 
invariably observed by the inventors and masters of the style in 
which we profess to build — ^provisionally, I am aware, until the coming 
new style comes ; which new style, if it is ever to have a name and 
place in the history of real architecture, wiU have to be something 
better than a concoction of a variety of old ones, separated by a thou- 
sand years and a thousand miles, with their proportions spoilt and 
a few fantastic new forms introduced. 

The commonest and most obvious departure from the old rule is 
that which I have never missed an opportimity of denouncing since 
my church-building experience began, on behalf of other people and 
myself, about fifteen years ago, viz., the modem practice of setting 
Gothic windows, like square-jambed Italian ones, at only one-third 
the thickness of the wall from the outside, instead of half, as the old 
builders always did, except sometimes with very narrow windows and 
windows of one light, or when room was wanted for a passage behind ; 
and even then their walls were so thick that the external depth was 
greater than I believe can be found in a smgle modem church built 
before the two new Doncaster ones. For illustrations of this, and the 
corresponding fault of muUions and shafts of about half the old thick- 
ness for the size of the windows and other openings, I must refer to 
my Lectures on church building. 

I know how ready the architects are to plead want of funds as an 
excuse for these and similar departures from the ways of their fore- 
fathers ; and if we only found them in cheap and plain churches the 
plea might be a good one. But every person of observation can see 
that it is not. Indeed, I am rather inclined to say that it is in the 
most costly — ^and, at any rate, in the most profusely ornamented 
churches, that the errors of proportion are often the most flagrant. 
The reason, no doubt, is that the passion for decoration and the 
fieicility for laying it on, withdraw the attention of church-builders 
from the importance of proportion, which they are forced to attend to 
in some degree when they have nothing else to depend on for archi- 
tectural effect. 

Another cognate fashion has done no small mischief in the same 
direction, and that is the craving for excessive height, among other 
foreign pecidiarities ; the very thing which, I agree with Mr. Fergusson, 
is not the merit, but the defect, of the great continental churches, and 
the cause of their lumpy and shapeless outline, so inferior to the 
distinctness and elegance and composed-looking stability of ours. The 
leading characteristic of all the grandest English churches is their 
length, and Old St. Paul's was longer still than any of them, and the 
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longest in the world. K anybody answers that it had the highest 
spire in the world, I reply that was only a wooden one, and that, 
notwithstanding the vast height of the spire, the body of the church 
was no higher than some of our present cathedrals, and nothing like 
the foreign height. Of course I am aware that some of our cathedrals 
are too low: but too low for their width, not their length. 

I suppose it was this foreign taste for height without length that 
caused the now universally regretted shortness of the longest of 
modem churches (St. Geoi^e*s, Doncaster), though I could get no 
support in the attempt to lengthen it before a stone was laid. It 
is true that it is longer than the old one, which never looked too 
short, but the height was increased in a much greater proportion than 
the length; and though it is not excessive for the general scale of the 
building, as it is in some other new churches, it was evidently forgotten 
that a nave and transepts only one-fifth longer than their height could 
not fail to look too short, especially with that great tower in the middle. 

If want of money prevented (as it did) that mistake from being 
cured when it began to be generally perceived, it is certainly not the 
reason why the high spires of churches far more costly than Doncaster 
for their size are set on towers of less than half, and even a third, of 
the area of every old one of similar height. And the towers without 
spires are generally quite as bad. I have good reason to know that there 
is hardly a new tower in the kingdom capable of holding properly 
such a peal of bells as there was generally room for in the towers of 
all old churches, except quite small ones. And to justify these flimsy 
little towers, they are stuck at the end of aisles instead of naves, where 
the old builders put two, if they put them there at all ; or, if only one, 
as at St. Mary RedclifFe, they were never such things as these. 
Where, too, did oiu* architects learn the trick of making the roofs 
round a central tower of three different heights ? — a thing never done 
in old ones where the roofs were all coeval, and seldom even in cross 
roofs without a tower, as the eastern transepts of cathedrals and 
such churches as that same Redcliffe one. The end of an aisle twisted 
round into a low transept, and run up against the junction of a nave 
and chancel of different widths and heights, was reserved for the 
admiration of the nineteenth century, which likes to say that it has 
got a church with both aisles and transepts, and thinks the compli- 
cation of roofs and walls extremely Gothic. There is no quality of all 
the old styles of architecture so little appreciated as their simplicity. 

Other wilful and imjustifiable departures from "ancient models" 
might easily be dwelt on if the time allowed ; especially that favourite 
one with second-rate architects (the best having pretty well abandoned 
it) of cutting up little churches into as many different parts as a 
cathedral, partly (as I was told lately) "to avoid monotony," but 
more with the silly notion that it makes them look larger : whereas 
it only does the contrary, and gives them a kind of baby-house 
appearance as soon as you get near them. If either extreme is 
to be run into, how much grander is the other, of leaving the size to 
grow upon you the more you look at it. One can indeed understand 
this device being resorted to, when architects are to be chosen from 
competition plans, by an ignorant committee, who know nothing 
about translating from paper into stone, and to whom a picture of one 
of the cingle-towered cathedrals for a church ninety feet long would 
probably appear " a very nice thing." 
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The stone-painting and gilding mania seems happily subsiding as 
quickly as it rose. Carving appeared to be approaching to perfection 
lately; but not content to rest there, it seems now bursting out into 
what maybe called the conventional-gigantic style, suggested apparently 
by Mr. Kuskin's pictures of Byzantine pillars, and of course exaggerated. 
That, I should think, has not long to run. The marble mania too 
is becoming dangerous. That it is justifiable within proper limits is 
testified by Lincoln, and Salisbury (which was once not bare and 
cold, when its marble pillars were bright and warm, and Wyatt, the 
restorer^ — a worse destroyer than time and ten thousand Puritans — 
was not bom), and Beverley Minster, with its marble-shafted arcade 
all round, and the great black marble font of St. Mary's, which 
architects will not copy, but prefer such abominations as the ladies' 
font at Lichfield (of which I ought to mention that Mr. Scott is not 
the author). But when we see pulpits made like marble boxes, or like 
gigantic fonts set on tall marble legs, and staircases imitating wooden 
construction, and even walls veneered with marble (which, being 
Italian, Mr. Kuskin defends, and architects adopt), the ghosts of the 
" Carpenter's Gothic " men of fifty years ago may find more to say 
for themselves than we imagine. 

I should think it little better than a truism, if so many people did 
not appear to deny its truth, that ornamentation ought to be the last 
thing attended to in building, and not the first, and that not a 
shilling ought to be spent upon it until you are sure that you have 
got the best proportions for the space you intend to cover, and that 
all the walls are thick enough, and the windows deep enough for their 
size, and all the details of the proper proportions. That is to be tried 
by comparing them fairly with the average of old churches of similar 
dimensions and character, and not merely with some abnormal specimen 
which an architect may perhaps find to justify each deviation of his own. 

It woidd save much disappointment and prevent a great deal of 
bad building if people who contemplate erecting churches of the 
now usual size, which unfortuately seldom exceeds 5,000 feet of 
inside area, were informed, as they might be by any architect of 
experience in building well, that (except in some special circum- 
stances) it costs ^1 a foot of area to build a church of fair height for 
its size, with walls of proper thickness, and all the parts of proper 
proportions and depth, but of plain construction, and with only a 
bell turret not aspiring to the dignity of a tower. I am quite aware 
that churches are professed to be built for £4: a sitting, or ten shillings 
a foot, as scarcely any church really seats more than one (adult) 
person for every eight feet of area, each person requiring full five feet 
of actual sitting space, while the other three go in passages and vacant 
spaces. But such churches (if they really exist, and I never knew one 
in which those figures would bear investigation, except in some very 
peculiar circumstances as to stone or other materials) are not architec- 
ture. If the mere covering of so much space with walls and a roof is 
wanted, I dare say it can be done for less than £4 a foot. For 30s. a foot 
upon the whole area you may have a tower of suitable size at the west 
end of the nave, and not a paltry little thing at the comer of an 
aisle ; and for £2 a spire of good height and something more of general 
decoration : in fact, a very handsome church, if it is not a large one ; 
but large churches should cost more in proportion to their area, as the 
height and general massiveness ought to increase also. 
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Central towers with proper transepts involve rather more expensive 
construction, except in the one case where they are most seldom 
used, and yet the only one where they are also free from the objection 
of the western piers obstructing the view, viz. — with transepts and an 
aisleless nave ; chancel aisles are always useM when there is a central 
tower, and the eastern tower piers obstruct nothing. This is a very 
handsome form of chmrch, and it has constructional advantages 
besides, which I cannot explain here. But if you want to build a 
handsome church, and do not care about its being a cheap one, you 
may remember that both a central tower and some superfluity of size 
contribute far more to architectural effect than the cost of them 
spent in any surface decoration. It is curious that the architectiuul 
value of superfluous size seems only to be recognised in the most 
useless of the three dimensions — height. In a church with aisles it 
would be worth while to make the western central tower piers of 
granite, as both its beauty and strength would justify making them 
thinner than of stone. For various reasons the eastern ones may as 
well be thick. 

When these things are well provided for, you may begin to think 
ot decoration. ' But before spending much on that in a small church, 
it wlQ be well to consider what you may do by spending the same sum 
on the restoration or improvement of some large one in your neigh- 
bourhood or county. For you may most likely depend upon it, such 
a church will make a handsomer return for your money than three times 
the sum spent upon your own little one, which, after the first flash of 
admiration is over, will most likely be pronounced by all men of sense, 
in language of greater or less mildness, a mistake, and a sad waste 
of money. At any rate, I have never known it otherwise, though of 
course the authors of the mistake are the last to hear it. 

To these, doubtless unpopular sentiments I venture to add no more. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Bey. H. ALEXA]!n)EB Watsok said he must state that up to the moment 
when the Chairman annoimced the absence of the gentleman who was 
expected to address them on the paper just given he had expected that he 
should follow a number of other gentlemen, and this must be his excuse for any 
want of order in the remarks he was about to make. He ventured to express 
his obligations to the speaker (Mr. Hope) who had laid down principles so great and 
noble. They had only to walk tlirough their great towns to see how the spirit of 
evil — the archangel of evil — sought to allure into the paths of vice and sin, by the 
means of what was beautiful. They were to accept from the processes of the designer 
those means of appealing to the individuals who could be appealed to in no way 
BO effectually as tlurough their senses to worship Gk)d in the beauty of holiness. 
(Applause.) It was now more than twenty-five years since he received his 
commission as a priest and Christian teacher in this then important town and 
now mighty city; and then, when labouring amongst the 40,000 of Ancoats, the 
poor were attracted by the organ playing sacred tunes in the gin shop, and were 
thus tempted to forsake attendance iipon the worship of Almighty Q-od. 
Should they enjoy in their own homes these arts, which were consecrated to the 
highest purposes, and should they withhold them from the poor in the sanctuary 
and house of G-od ? He held, in the first place, that a building devoted to the 
worship of God should be firm and substantial, and that it should tell out by its 
Tery form and arrangements the great mysteries of the Christian faith. This 
had been so, he gratefoUy acknowledged, but the prindples of church architecture 
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were to be found in making the sereral portions of the Btnictnre in harmon j with 
the Prayer Book, for the Prayer Book itself was in consonance with the teaching of 
the common faith of the Church in its highest purity. And it was of the essence 
of that faith to regard the blessed Eucharist as the apex of Christian worship. 
And thus our chancels were elevated above the rest of the church, and the extreme 
east beyond the rest of the chancel, not on principles of acoustics that the minis- 
trations of the eartlily priest might be better heard by liia fellow-men, but that 
due honour might be paid to the Great High Priest, in reference to whom the 
altar was of old called Solium Chriati. Attention to this would prevent 
the imseemliness of the ministering priest turning liis back upon the holy 
place. As to turning his back upon the congregation, he simply stood in front of 
them, as one with them, engaged in common worsliip. When an address was sent 
up to the Queen, the spokesman of tlie party, standing in Iront of those who accom- 
panied him, could not in any proper sense be regarded as turning liis back upon 
them. So there was no turning the back upon the congregation by the ministering 
priest any more than the congregation turn their backs upon one another. 
There was another thing that would add to the beauty and usefulness of the 
church, viz., that the walls should be decorated by pictures taken from the 
history and parables of our Lord, which would tend to familiarise the mind 
with the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures. As to the question of cost, he 
remembered that it was from that spot that it was suggested that Whit-Sunday 
should be the day for making a united efibrt to obtain means for tliese purposes. 
It was in 1864 that that great man, too early calletl away (ho alluded to Hugh 
James Rose), who, in speaking of that mediaevalism of whicli they had heard 
that morning, said — " They in their pride called these days dark." Well, it 
might be so, but to them we owed our noblest institutions — those noblest of all 
institutions which make us say, as they spring up on every side of us, that the 
past might hate them the new, as they now hate us the old. Whatever might be 
the wisdom of modem changes, they could not but admire the devotion of those 
noble men of old times who, in the spirit of that high philosophy, gave all they 
co\ild. 

The Rev. Joseph Bardslet (London) would not detain the meeting with more 
than a few words as to the supposition of the gentleman who opened the question 
in so eloquent an address, and the remarks of the last speaker, both of whom 
seemed to regard the place where the holy communion was celebrated as that where 
Christ was specially present. He did not think this statement was in accordance 
with the Prayer Book, on which the gentleman (Mr. Hope) who opened the dis- 
cussion had based his remarks. Mr. Hope stated that the place where the prayers 
should be said was the chancel. Now the rubric was most distinct on this point, 
and directed that it should be in the body of the church, or in the chancel. 
" The table at the commimion-time having a fiiir white linen cloth upon it, shall 
stand in the body of the church, or in the chancel, where morning and evening 
prayers are appointed to be said." Now, in accordance with this, the communion 
table might stand in the accustomed place where morning and evening prayers 
are said in the church or chapel. The theory of some pecufiar presence of Christ 
in the commmiion in the chaneel, as a place — ^he said it with great respect — 
asBiuned what the Church of England did not teach. (Cries of " Question.") 
The speaker replied that by the rules of the Congress free discussion was allowed 
(cheers) — and that he was quite in order, and speaking to the question. [The 
Chaieman suggested that the remarks should be confined as much as possible to 
architecture.] Mr. Bardsley proceeded to observe that it seemed to him that the 
whole remarks of the last speaker on the presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper, 
as peculiar and distinct from His presence in other parts of the service, was a 
question of importance in free discussion. He had listened with great pleasure 
and attention to Mr. Hope in his able address, aiul only took exception to the 
remarks on the special presence, and connecting it with the authority of the Book . 
of Common Prayer. He hoped the fcAv woi;ds he had to offer (if unworthy of 
the attention of the meeting let them reject them) would at least be listened to 
and reflected upon. 

The Chairman said that if no other gentleman desired to address the meeting, 
lie woidd ask ^Ir. Hope to reply to the criticism upon his address. 

Mr. Beeesford Hope, in reply, appealed to the meeting if he had not, during 
all that he had said, kept clear of doctrinal controversy. All that he had asserted 
turned upon the words " Lord's table," which was the name used in the Prayer 
Book. That was the term found there, not " communion table j" so he employed 
it, and not " commxinion table." For the same reason, he had not employed 
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another word very common in general parlance for the same object, ** altar." 
Now, he contended that this term, " Lord's table," involved some special relation 
of that portion of the church to our Lord, which called for respect being shown 
to it in the celebration of divine worship. As to the obsolete portions of the 
rubric which Mr. Bardsley quoted, in addition to the uniform usage of the two 
last centuries having put them into disuse, he must again appeal to the judgment 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, pronounced in 1857, with the 
advice of Archbishop Sumner and the present Bishop of London. But judgment 
would be stuff, rubbish, and nonsense if used in any other sense than that of 
treating the east end as the habitual place of the Lord's table. It was not too 
much to say that this judgment had, taken with the habitual usage of centuries, 
constructed a customary law for that position. In regard to his friend Mr. 
Beckett Denison's paper, while he agreed with much of it, he must demur to 
portions. He was quite of his opinion, in the general principle which he laid 
down of the importance of proportion as compared with ornament ; but he must 
express his disagreement with its condemnation of the conspicuous height of 
foreign cathedrals, its too sweeping denunciation of marble decoration, and its 
adverse criticism upon the new font at Lichfield Cathedral. 

The Chaieman congratulated the audience on having had the opportunity of 
listening to the very eloquent address of Mr. Hope, and the valuable paper of 
Mr. Denison, though they must regret the absence of Mr. Street, who would 
have enlightened them much on the subject of architecture. Mr. Street was, he 
understood, at present travelling in Spain, and it was uncertain whether he 
could arrive in time to attend the Congress. In closing the meeting, the Chair- 
man invited the audience to inspect the achitectural drawings that adorned the 
walls of the gallexy and other parts of the hall. 
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The President said he had received a letter from his excellent 
friend the Bishop of Lichfield, in which he desired him particularly 
to express his regret that he was not able to be with them that day. 
They would be kind enough to remember that there were two subjects 
upon which they had to debate that morning. It was, therefore, 
desirable to divide the time equally between them, especially as the 
second was the important subject of lay co-operation. He should 
deem it necessary to close the debate on the first question at half- 
past eleven o'clock. 



SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF MINISTERS. 

By the Bev. Oakon STOWELL, M.A. 

As with the priest so with the people, may be laid down as a general 
principle. Nothing conduces more powerfully to mould the moral, 
not to say the mental character of a nation, than the religion of the 
nation. For whether rectified or distorted, the religious element in 
the human soul, as it was the master element before man fell, so it 
maintains its ascendancy, however enfeebled or depraved since the fall. 
What is thus true in the case of an individual is for the most part 
true in the case of a community. It is natural therefore that a nation 
should rise or sink with their religion. Nor is it less natural that 
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the religion of a nation should rise or sink with the hierarchy of that 
religion. Through them the people learn it ; from them they take 
its standard. If the ministry be low, it can hardly fail that those to 
whom they minister shall be lower. If the ministry be elevated in 
character, it is almost sure that the country will share in the elevation. 
The key-note regulates the concert. At the same time this principle 
holds more emphatically true in relation to the highest and purest 
forms of religion, those in which moral and spiritual agencies are 
most potential. Hence the address to a Christian minister — ** Take 
heed unto thyself and to the doctrine; continue in them, for in 
doing this thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee." In 
like manner it is written — " After that, in the wisdom of God, the 
world by wisdom knew not God ; it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe." 

Hence it follows, that since no branch of Christ's visible Church 
has been more effectually restored to primitive order than our own, 
in none must the i character and ministration of the clergy be more 
influential for good or for evil. To an awful extent the state of the 
Church and of the nation must depend upon the state of the clerical 
order. Let the supply of ministers be stinted, and the Church will be 
starved. Let the supply be deteriorated, and the Church will be 
depressed. It is meet and right then that we should be deeply stirred 
by the prevailing apprehension that the supply of candidates for holy 
orders in our own Church is sadly insufficient, and that the standard 
of the supply is lowering rather than rising. To investigate the 
grounds for such an apprehension ; to analyse the causes of so cala- 
mitous a state of things, should it exist ; and to suggest the remedial 
measures which ought to be adopted, may well challenge the earnest 
attention of such an assemblage as the present. It is on the last 
topic this essay will chiefly dwell. The limits assigned to the essayist 
urge him to be brief, practical, suggestive : the nature of the audience 
renders this the more befitting. 

That the impression is not unfounded, that the supply of candi- 
dates for holy orders in the national Church is inadequate to the 
wants of the nation, is evidenced by the number of curacies con- 
stantly unoccupied ; by the incessant and importunate inquiries for 
curates which meet us on every hand; by the diminished, if not 
diminishing proportion of students at our universities who are 
devoting themselves to the sacred calling ; and by the inferior type 
of men who, in despair of obtaining better, are not unfrequently 
accepted by our incumbents and ordained by our bishops. 
Granted that the insufficiency we deplore is relative rather than 
absolute — ^that the unprecedented multiplication of churches, that 
our Pastoral-Aid and Curates-Aid Societies, that the suppression of 
pluralities, the extensive formation of parochial districts, and the 
intensified energy of the Church at large, — ^granted that these causes 
have immensely augmented the demand for ministers, yet — is there 
not reason to fear that not only relatively but even absolutely we are 
suffering from a reduction of clerical supply] And are there not 
grounds for apprehending that there is a falling off in the stamp of 
men as well as in their number ? Admitted that compared with the 
state of things half a century ago, the average of attainment and 
efficiency is wondrously advanced; but it is a grave question how 
far that advancement has kept pace with the general march of 
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information and intelligence. Yon may lower a mountain by 
raising the plain around it as well as by depressing the mountain 
itself. It is not enough that the spiritual teacher should be on a 
par with the genei-ality of his charge ; he ought in his own depart- 
ment at least to take the lead of them. The complaint is Tery 
prevalent, originating amongst the laity and echoed by the periodical 
press, of unfledged divines, shallow theology, crude discourses, 
perfunctory ministrations. No doubt the public is often imreason- 
able in its censures ; yet we must give them no real reason for their 
animadversions. Admitted that to profit must be our aim, still in 
order to profit we must endeavour to please. None had a more 
single eye than he who said, " I please all men for their profit." 
The offence of the cross we must not shim; but we must shun 
making the cross unnecessarily offensive. 

Very slightly will time allow us to touch upon the causes of the 
present defalcation in the supply and type of the recruits for the 
ministry of our Church. The expense and difficulty of an university 
course; the alienation of so many fellowships both in Oxford and 
Cambridge from their original pui'pose of serving as cradles to the 
ministry of the Church ; the inviting doors opened to young men by 
competitive examinations ; the scantiness of the support, aggravated 
by the more costly scale of modem social life, held out in a majority 
of instances to the younger clergy ; the unhappy divisions which 
more than ever disquiet and distract the Church ; the unsettlement 
of opinion even upon the most vital theological points; the conse- 
quent offence and embarrassment to the minds of many tender and 
conscientious youths; the prominency given by some within and 
more without the Church to her imperfections, real and imaginary ; 
all these influences, there can be little doubt, combine to hinder many 
from seeking to serve in our national sanctuaries. 

It needs but little reflection to satisfy us that many of the causes 
which serve to restrict the numbers who offer themselves* for ordina- 
tion must at the same time tend to reduce the style of men who 
present themselves. The very urgency of the want must help to 
exasperate the evil. Men will grasp in a time of dearth at what they 
would reject in a time of plenty. Then the consequent disparage- 
ment of the clerical order, reacting upon the source of that disparage- 
ment, increases the disinclination of superior men to recruit the order. 
Nor ought we to overlook the general want of all special and specific 
training for the holy ministry. This is a glaring defect, becoming 
more and more severely felt. It is a monstrous anomaly, cruel to the 
pastor and unjust to the people, that in many cases a raw young man 
should be plunged at once and without any direct preparation, into 
all the duties and responsibilities of an overwhelming parish ; that he 
should have to experiment in preaching when he ought to be a 
preacher, to practise public reading when he ought to be a reader, 
and to try his 'prentice-hand on wounded consciences, bleeding 
hearts, and beds of death. Surely if the physician, before he can be 
entrusted with the health — the lawyer, before he can take charge 
of the temporal interests of the community, must, besides his general 
education, have passed through a protracted course of professional 
preparation, much more ought the man who is to tend the spiritual 
and immortal interests of his fellow-men to have a specific training 
for the mighty work. It remains to be added, that the recourse to 
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tuition, to a^culttire, and to other collateral pursuits to which the 
clergy are often constrained, in order to eke out their scanty liveli- 
hood, must have a distracting and secularising tendency. It may 
be said emphatically of the clergyman, he ought to be a man of one 
motive, one purpose, one pursuit. 

It is now time that we should turn to the last and most important 
purpose of this essay, the suggestion of remedial measures in order 
to redress, or at least abate, the deficiencies we lament. In doing so 
the hints submitted will for the most part bear on the one defect 
no less than on the other. 

Before all, and above all. He " who walketh amid the golden 
candlesticks and holdeth the stars in His right hand," has told us 
what must be our grand resource in our dilemma, — *^ the harvest 
truly is plenteous but the laboiu-ers are few : pray yq therefore the 
Lord of the harvest that he will send forth labourers into his harvest," 
All wiU be abortive without the interposition of the Almighty. 
** Paul may plant and ApoUos water, but God giveth the increase." 
" Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts." Still, as these are days of means and not of miracles, we 
must try as well as trust, and strive as well as pray. With the view 
of raising up more and fitter candidates for the work of the ministry, 
might not the parochial clergy do much more than they have hitherto 
done ? Might they not sometimes in the pulpit rouse attention to 
the object, commend it to their flocks a^ a subject of special prayer, 
and enlarge upon the dignity, the grandeur, the blessedness of the 
work, as well as upon its arduousness and responsibiUty ] Might 
they not in private note the young gentlemen amongst their Sunday 
school teachers and district visitors, who indicate a decided inclina- 
tion and a peculiar aptitude for the Lord's work % Might they not 
direct the minds of such to the ministerial office, shape their studies, 
obviate their difficulties, take them by the hand, in short form little 
" schools of the prophets" in their parishes? 

The inadequacy of the incomes provided for very many of the 
clergy is confessedly a formidable obstacle in the way of recruiting 
the ranks of the ministry. A wealthy clergy is not to be desired; 
but since our reformed Church never intended her clergy to be either 
monks or mendicants, they ought at least to have ensured to them 
a decent competency. The resources of the Church herself, as now 
administered by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, promise ere long to 
do much towards securing this most important object. At the same 
time the community at large ought to co-operate in wiping away one 
of the most palpable blots on the brow of the national Church. 
Not to say that less ought to be done in erecting, assuredly more 
ought to be done in endowing churches. Our attention has been 
so much concentrated on the former that we have almost overlooked 
the latter. Ought not the latter, for a season at least, to be made 
the paramount object] Ought not Diocesan Associations for the 
purpose to be formed? Behoves it not especially that those who 
contemplate the building of costly and highly ornamented churches 
should keep in mind that the endowment should bear some propor- 
tion to the cost ? Is there not a fault amongst us in this matter ? 
When you find magnificent structures, in the embellishment of which 
no expense has been spared, costing £20,000, £30,000, £50,000, or 
even £70,000 each, endowed with £30, £60, or at most £100 or 
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£160 a year, is it not as though a man were to place a farthing 
candle in a golden and bejewelled candlestick ] Not that we would 
discourage generous expenditure on graceful architecture or chaste 
ornamentation, but we would have it subordinated to meet provision 
for those who are to minister in the Word and worship of the Lord. 
" This ought we to do, and not to leave the other undone." 

The panacea which many prescribe for the clerical atrophy from 
which the Church suflFers, is to lower the standard of requirement for 
ordination. They would multiply side doors, not to say back doors, 
into the service of the sanctuary, and secure quantity by sacrificing 
quality. This it seems to me would be a suicidal policy. It would 
relieve what we may hope is but a temporary deficiency by stereo- 
typing what must prove to be a permanent evil. Has the experi- 
ment so far as tried proved successful 1 Let our bishops and their 
examining chaplains decide the question. Are they not often sore 
perplexed how to deal with coarse minds and narrow information 1 
Do they not frequently feel bitterly mortified to encounter a spacious 
and ambitious curricidum, and then find that it is as empty as it is 
large 1 Let us beware. Let us shun any approximation to the state 
of things in the time of Charles the Second, which Macau! ay so 
graphically, though it may be hoped so exaggeratedly describes. 
It fared ill with Israel when " priests were made from amongst the 
lowest of the people." The wisest plan would be to devote largely 
the funds expended upon expedients for a university education, to 
the enabling of promising men to go to our universities. Nor would 
it be difficult to increase resources for this end. And why do we 
not avail ourselves of the legalisation of private halls which might 
combine collegiate advantages with a material reduction in expense I 

[At this point, Archdeacon Denison rose to order. Canon Stowell 
having already exceeded his allotted time. — The President said it 
was undoubtedly true that the rev. gentleman had exceeded his time 
by one minute. He would put it to the meeting whether it was 
their pleasure that the rev. gentleman should proceed. (Cheers and 
disapprobation.) — The Rev. Hugh Stowell continued, amid renewed 
disorder and cries of *^Time." — The President said he must put it 
to the meeting that they were themselves losing time. (Cheers.) 
Recollecting that a great extension of time was granted to one gentle- 
man yesterday, it was only reasonable that a short allowance should 
be given now. (Cheers and confusion.)] 

Many are strenuous advocates for the introduction of an order 
of deacons few of whom should ever advance to the priesthood. In 
my judgment there are serious objections to such an expedient. 
Instead of alleviating it wovdd tend to aggravate that disparagement 
of the clerical order which we deprecate. The men to be selected 
mu&t as a rule be of an inferior stamp to any whom the bishops 
now ordain; yet being partially at least ordained, society would 
reckon and regard them as incorporated with the clergy at large ; 
consequently the level of the whole would be increasingly sloped. 
Meanwhile the men themselves would feel placed in an anomalous 
position; they would be subjected to perilous temptation to ambition, 
discontent, and cabal. Were none of them to be ever elevated to 
full orders, it would seem unjust; but were even a few to be so 
raised, the result would be to enhance the dissatisfaction of the 
others. *t 
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Still it cannot be denied that the parochial ministry wants more 
effectual and definite aid than it enjoys. Suffer then a suggestion on 
t he point. Apart from ordination of any kind, could we not select 
from amongst the most devoted and fitted members of our respective 
flocks men who, after sufficient examination, should be licensed by 
the bishop as fellow-helpers to the clei^y ; men who should, out of 
mere love to the work, visit the sick, catechise the schools, lecture 
in rooms, and even in the courts and lanes of our towns, and in 
the remoter hamlets of our rural population, all to be done under the 
direction and control of the parish minister ? Every licensed helper 
to be required beforehand to declare his intention to conform to 
order, and to receive the holy communion statedly and to attend 
Sunday morning service regularly in his parish church. His license 
would of course be revocable at the discretion of the bishop. By 
such a plan we should strengthen instead of weakening the ministry j 
we should evoke the co-operation of many zealous men of leisure 
and of learning ; we should open orderly and wholesome channels 
for the irregular and spasmodic efforts of some who, by their desultory 
labours, are in danger of either disturbing and disordering the 
Church on the one hand, or of overflowing into the devious water- 
courses of Dissent on the other; in a word, we should conduce to 
the consolidation, the compactness, and the power of the establish- 
ment. In adopting the proposed plan, we should be conforming 
more nearly to primitive order ; returning, there is reason to infer, 
to the custom of our own Keformers; adopting, if not reviving, a 
system which works with fatal force in the Church of Rome, with 
much efficiency in the Wesleyan body, and with great advantage in 
the Church of Scotland. 

In relation to the scruples respecting parts of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which embarrass many and repel not a few of our most 
eligible young men, a few remarks must suffice. Such scruples are 
worthy of tender consideration. Can they with safety be met and 
alleviated, if not altogeher removed ] Could not this be accomplished 
by a very slight alteration in the discipline of the Church *? Not by 
the introduction of any new declaration : that at the present juncture 
is more than ever to be deprecated. Much less by abolishing sub- 
scription : that would be suicidal indeed. But simply by not requiring 
any other declaration to be made by the clergy than that prescribed 
in the thirty-sixth canon, — that demanded by the Act of Uniformity 
being set aside. The former is to this effect : — " That the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
containeth in it nothing contrary to the word of God, and that it may 
lawfiilly so be used ; and that he himself will use the form in the 
said Book prescribed in public prayer and administration of the 
sacraments, and none other." The declaration exacted by the Act 
of Uniformity is as follows : — "I do declare my unfeigned assent 
and consent to all and everything contained and prescribed in and 
by the book entitled the Book of Common Prayer, and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the use of the Church of England, together with the 
Psalter, or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung or said 
in churches, and the Form or Manner of Making, Ordaining, and 
Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons." Compare the two. 
.How frank and inartificial the one; how elaborate, complicated, and 
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sixiBgeut the other I Are there not many who would subscribe the 
first without hesitation, that would stagger at the second 1 The sub- 
atitution suggested would be gracious and graceful. It would relieve 
many, and conciliate more. Be it remembered under what circum- 
stances and at what a crisis the Act of Uniformity was enacted. Be 
it remembered that it was avowedly in some degree a retaliative 
measure, intended to force out the Puritans from our pale. (" No," 
and confusion.) Why retain it now 1 Has it not somewhat of an ill 
odour about it 1 Why not revert to the earlier order of the Church 
herself, as agreed upon by her own Convocation and not imposed 
upon her in consequence of the collision of political parties in the 
state? 

As to any substantive changes in the Prayer Book, my suffrage is 
not in favour of attempting them, at least in the present state of the 
Church. 

[The confusion here became so great that the rev. gentleman's 
remarks could not be heard, and the President said he had no 
alternative but to say that the time allowed had elapsed. — Canon 
Stowell said : My lord, I have one or two most important sugges- 
tions, and I am anxious they should be heard. — Archdeacon 
Denison : I rise to order. I want to know whether the rules of 
this meeting are to be abided by or not. (Cries of " Sit down," and con- 
fusion.) — ^Canon Stowell : I have only about five minutes more. I 
will read the last sentence only. — The rev. gentleman continued to 
read, but was not heard beyond the limits of the platform, owing 
to the noise which prevailed.! 

You may help to open the floodgates, but shall you be able to close 
them when once unbarred, or to arrest or control the flood that is 
ready to rush through 1 If you begin to alter, where are you to stop ? 
There is a consistent theory pervading the whole system of ihe Prayer 
Book, a theory akin to that which pervades the Apostolic Epistles ; 
alter one chord and you so far jar the harmony of the whole — ^you 
make the concert out of keeping with the key-note. Shall we strive 
to lower our doctrine to our lax discipline, or to elevate our lax 
discipline to our primitive doctrine ? At the same time, it would be 
a step in this very direction^— a step which would involve no omission 
or alteration in our ofl&ces — a step which would be a mighty relief to 
many a conscience — a step which would take a stumbling-block and 
a snare out of the way of the ungodly and profane — a step which 
public opinion, as expressed in parliament and echoed in the press, 
solemnly urges — ^that our sublime Burial Service should, whilst always 
used as it stands over persons receiving the Lord's Supper in the 
Church, be used over others of adult age with the omission of those 
expressions which denote and designate the departed as having died 
in full communion with the Church. Such an arrangement would 
accomplish the object desired without either devolving on the clergy 
an invidious responsibility or subjecting the dead to uncharitable 
judgments. 

There remains only one point more on which I will touch — a point 
of vital importance : how best to secure specific professional training 
for those who are to minister in our Church. This is our most uigent 
need. Without this we shall fail to grapple effectually with the evils 
which we have exposed. Theological colleges in connection with our 
cathedrals have been tried; but with small success. Their baisis is 
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too narrow. They are sure to reflect the shadow of the chapter under 
whose wing they severally nestle. Hence you will make the piebald 
Church more piebald than ever. A far better plan would be to 
strive in the first place to restore the College Fellowships to their 
primitive purpose, and in the second place to establish a theological 
college in alliance with and as near qb practicable to each of our two 
universities, and to induce the universities to allow students for the 
ministry to pass through their ordinary examinations and to take 
their degrees in Arts during the two first years of their residence, on 
condition that they should spend another year at least in one of the 
theological colleges, and graduate regularly in divinity. The course 
through which they should be required to pass ought to comprehend 
as much as possible of the practical. The students ought to have 
opportunities to visit the sick, converse with the poor, catechise the 
young; they should inspect schools, exercise themselves in public 
reading, compose sermons, and learn to deliver them when composed. 
All this woidd bear but a small proportion to the time and pains 
exacted by the Church of Scotland from those who would enter her 
ministry, in order to try and train them for their arduous office. It is 
high time that the English Church should grapple effectually with the 
difficult but essential task. 

Time admonishes me to bring these remarks to a close. But 
in closing them I cannot forbear saying, that however frankly and 
fearlessly I may have dealt with some of the defects of our Church, it 
has been in a spirit of loyalty and love. Taking her for all in all, no 
existing Church can vie with the Church of England. It may be said 
of her still — God grant that she may ever deserve the testimony — 
^' Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou exceUest them alL" 
(Cheers.) 



SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF MINISTERS. 

By thb Bbv. T. E. ESPIN. 

It is not necessary for me to demonstrate that we need many more 
clergy. Convocation some time ago expressed an opinion that no 
clergyman should have more than 1,000 souls under his charge. 
This is at any rate no unreasonable proportion to ask for on an 
average of the whole country, since many clergy must always have 
cures of very small population. Yet to supply this proportion we 
need an addition at once of more than 2,000 clergymen, and a 
corresponding increase in our annual ordinations. If you double 
the allowance of Convocation, and assign 2,000 souls as within the 
powers of one individual, the diocese of London would require 
600 more clergy at once, which is many more than are annually 
ordained in the land. Take Birmingham, with more than 300,000 
people, and 53 clei^y — deacons and priests all counted; or Liverpool, 
with 400,000 people, and 70 clergymen— both places reqiiiring their 
labourers to be tripled for so vast a work. It is pleasing to note 
that in Manchester things are mending; in 1851 there was one 
clergyman to 4,126, in 1861 one to 3,852 souls. Such an improve- 
ment is cause why we should congratulate your Lordship and the 
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zealous Churchmen of this great city. May God grant that, with 
the hoped-for and speedy revival of your temporal prosperity, the 
Church's work may be yet more prosperous amongst you. But in 
other places the movement is quite in the other direction. In 
Blackburn, Rochdale, Ashton, Oldliam, Preston, and in numberless 
other instances, the population is rapidly gaining ground on the supply 
of clergy. If you have empty churches, the reason too often is that 
the incumbent cannot visit his people because of their overwhelming 
numbers. " A visiting pastor makes a church-going people." 
Rightly has it been said that the Church's work in large towns is 
the missionary work. Let us then deal with it as such, and send 
first and foremost the missionary. If he does his duty he will 
gather round him, as he wants t^iem, as docs the foreign missionary, 
the material fabric and the parish institutions. We need then 
first of all, and above all, men enough in number to exercise 
real pastoral and personal superintendence over their flocks. 
Such is our want. Are we doing anything effectually to meet it li 

At present we are not. Our spirital agency, so far from exhibiting 
expansion for its gigantic task, shows signs of pining away before 
our eyes. In the face of tremendous arrears of pastoral work, and 
of a heavy annual accumulation on those arrears, our latest ordina- 
tions have been our smallest ; and during the last twenty years the 
decline in the numbers admitted to holy orders has been tolerably 
regular. Against 606 ordained in 1841, the numbers for recent 
years stand thus :— 1860, 567; 1861, 570; 1862,489: 1863,342, 
which the Christmas ordinations will probably raise to a total of 
450 or 460. It is stated that as yet the admissions to the ministry 
keep pace with the losses from natural causes. But at any rate it 
must be conceded that little or nothing is done to provide pastors 
and teachers for the neglected masses of our populous districts. 
The time assuredly is not far ' distant, unless, by the wisdom of our 
Church rulers, and the zeal of our Church laity, a remedy be 
promptly found, when not only will assistants for the incumbents 
of poor and populous districts be scarce as they are now, but wiU not 
be procurable at aU ; when even such incumbencies themselves wDl 
be left void; when the clergy of our crowded towns, long since far 
too overmatched to exercise anything in the shape of real pastoral 
visitation and personal oversight of their people when in health, wiU 
be unable even to visit all their sick, as, indeed, sometimes they 
are now; when they will scarce suffice to minister the perfunctory 
baptism, burial, marriage, or churching to the countless thousands 
in name of their flock — in fact, utter strangers; when Church 
Extension must cease, and the Church, so far from reclaiming the 
vast multitudes comprised within her territorial limits from neglect, 
ungodliness, infidelity, or error, — ^must, perforce, contract her lines as 
does a beaten army, and abandon, from the reduced condition of her 
forces, ground she now in some sort holds. Such a confession of 
weakness would assuredly be most calamitous. How could we call our- 
selves the Church of England if we surrender all ecclesiastical care 
of huge and ever-increasing multitudes of English citizens'? How 
the spiritual mother of the English people if we simply cut adrift 
those people by tens of thousands ? How a National Establishment 
if we admit ourselves to be utterly incommensurate with national 
responsibilities'? How can we chafe at Papal aggression and 
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sectarian intrusion — ^how complain at the spread of Mormonism 
and infidelity — how marvel at the reports brought back by those 
who have dived beneath the bright and prosperous surface of our 
civilisation, and seen there festering at the foundations of society 
disaffection, lawlessness, and brutality 1 How can we wonder at 
these things if we have, as in many densely-peopled districts we 
have, withheld that divinely-appointed agency by which alone the 
natural man can be reclaimed and regenerated ] 

The very existence of the Church as a national institution has been 
seriously imperilled. Free discussion of her claims and full discovery 
of the designs of her adversaries have for the present dispelled that 
danger. But there can be little doubt that, had our populous towns 
been adequately served, that danger would never have arisen at all. 
There can be little doubt, too, that if we would guard against the 
recurrence of that danger, and root our ecclesiastical institutions 
firmly in the hearts and heads of our people, we must lose no time in 
remedying the spiritual destitution of those towns. We must take 
note of the important fact that the numbers, the energy, and the 
intelligence of the country are more and more gathering round the 
great centres of commerce and manufacture. It is at these centres 
that the future history and politics of England will be chiefly deter- 
mined ; and yet it is at these very spots that the Church thus far has 
been most feebly represented. Our ablest University men are 
generally speaking in the country parishes. 

The bishop has remarked that here in this diocese you have as large 
a proportion of graduates ordained as heretofore. It is gratifying 
that it should be so. If the bishop can fiU his cures with graduates 
he would be doing a disservice to the diocese to admit literates to 
them. Nowhere perhaps more than in Manchester is it important 
that the Church clergy should be as highly educated and able as the 
nation can supply. But in other districts around you the case is not 
as it is with you. In the iron districts, the Potteries, the mining 
districts, in the sparsely-peopled and poor parishes of Cumberland, 
you will find church after church served by literates only. 

But what are the reasons why we do not obtain a due supply of 
persons qualified to serve God in the Church ] Why does not minis- 
terial agency grow with ministerial workl How is it that our 
population has doubled within this present century whilst we have 
added only about an eighth to the numbers of our clergy ? How is 
it that, whilst the Church, through the supply of the quickening 
spirit from her Divine Head, has manifested increased energy in every 
department of her work, the number of candidates for ordination has 
during the last five years shown a steady decline 1 And, especially, 
how is it that the ablest and most highly educated young men shun 
holy orders, as from all sides we hear that they do ? 

Some point to scruples about the tests which guard the threshold 
of orders, to difficulties about the use of certain services in the 
Prayer Book, to speculative perplexities about the inspiration and 
authority of Holy Scripture. I dismiss this part of the subject, as 
perhaps foreign to the business of this Congress, with this remark, that 
whilst I cannot deny the existence of their scruples, I believe their 
influence has been exaggerated. I think so for many reasons, and 
especially for this, that the Church is not the only profession in 
which men, especially able men, are becoming scarcer. Even for the 
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civil service and Indian appointments there is not nearly the com- 
petition that was expected. It does not now require powerful interest, 
as once it did, to obtain commissions in the army. The supply of 
students for our medical colleges is falling off — I beUeve rather rapidly. 
It is not that our land lacks children equal to any generation of their 
forefathers in talents and in energy ; it is obvious too that our youth 
is more numerous now than ever before, but never assuredly were 
there openings in life so many and so tempting as those which now 
solicit our yoimg and able men. Our many-sided modem society has 
invented new employments far faster than nature has multiplied 
candidates weU qualified to engage in them. The learned professions 
and all occupations requiring a good education and a vigorous 
intellect will soon become, are all becoming, by no means overstocked; 
and the Church will feel the drain, does feel it, first and most severely. 

Why ? Because regarded as a profession by which a man has to 
earn his bread, the Church is by far the worst of all. We have more 
than 5,500 incumbencies, moi'e than a third of the whole, styled (one 
might think in irony) benefices, of less than £150 a year. Yet a 
living is the prize to which a newly ordained man is expected to 
aspire. We have also 5,000 curates, earning on an average, certainly, 
much less than £100 a year. And thus we find that two-thirds of 
our parochial clergy receive for their services a pittance varying from 
one to three pounds a week. Throw into the reckoning the late age 
at which very properly a man is admitted to this profession, the con- 
sequent number of years he must pass in preparation for it — prepa- 
ration ordinarily expensive and always at the time unremunerative, — 
the expectations which people have of a clergyman, especially an 
incumbent, as regards style of living, liberality, and so on. All 
things taken into account, I doubt whether any walk of life in any 
age or country ever presented less attractions as a profession than 
the Church does amongst ourselves. 

Recent Church reforms, whilst improving many things, have aggra- 
vated this particular evil. In our zeal against pluralities and 
sinecures, and in our anxiety to pare-off something from superfluities 
in one place to allay the crying destitution of another, we have 
somewhat forgotten the fact, that the Church, like every other pro- 
fession, ought to have its prizes. If you divided the earnings of any 
professional body, say the lawyers, equally amongst them all, there 
would not be 6s. 8d. for each man. It is the success of the few that 
wins recruits for the profession, and brings into it more money than , 
is gained in it. " I have no manner of doubt," said Sidney Smith, 
some twenty-five years ago, " that the effect of the Dean and Chapter 
Bill will be that a great number of fathers and uncles, judging, and 
properly judging, that the Church is a very altered and deteriorated 
profession, will turn the industry and capital of their elh}es into another 
channel." That is precisely what we are now beginning very seriously 
to find. Our Church reformers, then, whilst they prune abuses 
unsparingly, must not think that the more nearly they equalise the 
incomes of our livings the greater is the benefit they confer on the 
Church. Such an equality means a dividend to every incumbent in the 
land of some £170 a year. If ever we approach to that state of things, 
then will the middle and upper classes cease to send their sons into the 
Church. The clergyman would be seen once more in the squire's 
kitchen ; the sacred offices would fall down again to men little less 
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coarse and ignorant than agricultural labourers. *' Neither do you get 
rid^of the temptation of wealth by a shabby stipend ; nothing of the 
kind: £100 or £150 a year is as great a bait to a peasant's son as 
one of four times that amount would be to the son of a manufacturer. 
The only difference is, that if people are to be moved by euch 
influences with a low stipend, you draw your clergy exclusively from 
the lower classes of the people." — (Dr. Guthrie : The Disruption.) 

And this brings me to the subject of patronage. It is bad policy 
to cut down to the quick the emoluments of the rich benefices in 
order to raise the poor ones above starvation-point ; but if the Church 
is to retain her professional prizes, those prizes must be open to merit, 
and should be actually achieved by merit. It is hard to say whether 
the Church is more hurt when she has nothing to give, or when what 
she has to give is bestowed not on hard work, long services, and 
fetness, but from nepotism or favouritism or caprice. 

The hard-working curate, who has spent the flower of his days and 
the fresh spring of his talents in the cause of the Church, and then 
sees younger men set over him just because they iiave good friends, 
has indignation, not only because himself is passed by, but because 
others are unworthily fortunate. Our curates would be well content 
with their stipends during the early days of their ministry could they 
see any reasonable prospect that, sooner or later, diligence would 
bring with it a diligent man's reward. Nay, the Church has an 
advantage at the first, as compared with other professions. The lawyer 
has to wait years for his first brief, — ^the physician for his first remu- 
nerative patient. The young clergyman, if ready to work, is at any 
rate certain now-a-days to find work to do from the first, and what is 
called a full stipend in payment. The mischief lies in this : that in the 
Church the man who has nothing to recommend him but his merits 
had better have any other conceivable recommendation to trust to. 

But if our patrons ought to regard their power as a sacred trust, it 
must be added that the livings they have to give ought to be made 
worth acceptance. The multiplication of pauper benefices, though it 
may have seemed inevitable, has done mischief in more ways than 
one. It has reduced considerably the average value of our livings, 
and statistics on this, as on other subjects, are constantly being col- 
lected and published. It has set up at the door of every capitalist in 
our large towns a church and parsonage endowed with £40 per 
annum, — ^£40 to be eked out to £200 by fees and pew rents, — with 
an incumbent perhaps worn down with the care of a large family on 
his narrow income, toiHng year by year amidst 10,000 or 15,000 
people, mostly very poor; hard set to keep going his school and his 
parish institutions; finding himself perpetually short of friends at 
one end, when by incessant begging he has got himself right at the 
other; and even — ^for to that degTadation our beneficed clergy are 
sometimes brought, and our curates often — ^finding himself indebted 
to a Clergy Mendicity Society with its occasional dole of £5 and 
cast-off clothing, for the possibility of straining both ends till they 
meet at Christmas. Such a spectacle has a profound effect upon 
the heads of that class of families to which we would mainly look to 
recruit the wasted ranks of our clergy. 

But it will be said, " This is of the earth, earthy." We want ministers 
who will labour disinterestedly ; who will preach the Gospel for the love 
of souls, for their Master's sake ; who look for their reward above. 
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I do not think it worth while to discuss such an objection. It is, 
too, quite irrelevant. But I should like to ask why the genius and 
the pains of a clergyman should not meet with the same return as 
those of any other professional man ] Is not a clergyman as likely 
to use riches as well as any body else ] Is he alone to be debarred 
from the pleasure of doing good and distributing ? Is he likely to 
know less than others the proper objects of such distribution ? No 
one asks that all our incumbents should be made rich. But we do 
ask such a maintenance for every incumbent as shall relieve him from 
poverty, as shall be adequate to his position in society, as shall enable 
him to meet without anxiety the expenses in which an incumbent is 
necessarily involved. And if the people of England mean to have a 
highly educated clergy, they must grant that maintenance. All we 
desire is that the scriptural rule, '^ They that preach the Gospel shall 
live of the Gospel," should be fairly carried out in the Church. Be if 
observed, too, that the reproach, if it is to be uttered at all, should be 
addressed, not to the. clergy, but to parents and guardians generally. 
With them it practically rests, under God^s providence, to decide 
whether they will devote their young charges to the ministry or not. 

Consider how life presents itself to those charged with' the respon- 
sibility of guiding a young man's choice on entering it. The country 
is richer than ever before, habits more expensive, money going a less 
way year by year. The Church no longer shares with the other 
learned professions, and with the army and navy, the estimation of 
being the only employment fit for a gentleman. It is no disqualifica- 
tion now to have risen by commerce. The colonies have been brought 
almost to our doors by steam and electricity, and present golden 
attractions, and a boundless field to youthful enterprise. Stipends 
and profits on every side have risen upon us. Amidst this scene of 
feverish competition, and gainful industry, and ever more exacting 
luxury, the clergyman's modest means have dwindled year by year, 
whilst what is required of him has been ever on the increase. 
Slenderly endowed incumbencies are founded year by year, rich ones 
reduced, populous ones shorn of large slices of their revenues by 
burial enactments and by subdivisions. Can you wonder if you hear 
even good men say, " The last profession I shall bring my son up to 
is the Church. I am willing to give myself to Christ and to poverty, 
but have I any right to be pious by deputy] And this boy, good and 
pious as he seems, who is not capable of judging for himself, whom I 
may guide by my will this way or that, have I any right to devote 
him to a life full of hardships and humiliations 1 No ; he can serve 
the Redeemer in employments which demand no such sacrifices." 

We must now touch upon the topic of remedies. The first 
and foremost must be a conscientious exercise of patronage. I am 
convinced that, without the addition of a shilling to the revenues 
of the Church, recruits would not be wanting for the wasted ranks of 
our ministry if this could be secured. Could we create an impression 
that those who dispose of ecclesiastical dignities and emoluments 
would systematically watch for and steadily promote, on groimds of 
merit and long service, we should once more, and at once, obtain 
our share of the rising genius and energy of the land. 

Then, again, something might be done to better our curates* 
stipends. Our Home Missionary Societies might well, as I venture to 
thmky augment by a trifle year after year the grants to those who 
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do not forsake the sphere of duty to which they are ordained. 
Our hard-working incumbents are much inconvenienced by constant 
changes in their helpers. When the right man is, after much delay 
and difficulty, found, and taught, at some cost of time and trouble, 
his duties, as soon as his two years are out, when his services are 
becoming really valuable, he seeks out some less laborious ministry, 
desires greater social advantages, and more leisure, and goes down south. 

For my part, I believe it would be, on the whole, expedient for our 
societies to cease for the present to employ paid lay-agency. Far be it 
from me to undervalue the labours of the Scripture-reader. But an 
increased supply of clergy for our large towns is so essential that it 
would be well, perhaps, in the present necessity, to limit our home- 
missionary efforts to securing it. A more generous scale of stipends, 
with a gradual rise, however moderate, in recognition of persevering 
•toil in heavy districts, would do much. Might we not, also, obtain 
from our laity generally some of the services now rendered by 
Scripture-readers] I believe there is amongst our congregations 
much zeal and much helpfulness, which at present run to waste. 
The Komanist and the Dissenter utilise the enthusiasm of the flock 
much more than we have yet learned to do. If it should please our 
ecclesiastical rulers to offer some sort of regular recognition and 
commission to laymen willing and chosen to help the overworked 
pastor, I believe there would be many who would seek thus to serve 
God and the Church — many who, whilst unable to abandon their 
secular calling, would gladly dedicate a portion of their time to read 
the Scriptures, to visit, and even to preach, under the superintendence 
and control of their parish priest. I cannot see that what is termed 
" Extension of the Deaconate " is practicable. If men hang back 
from holy orders when all such advantages are open to them as the 
Church can offer, they will never seek ordination when clogged with 
the condition of a lengthened diaconate. The deacon, as such, is at 
once disqualified for all other professions, and also for preferment in 
his own. None, so far as I can see, will seek the lower orders except 
as a step to the higher. 

We ought at once to organize associations for the augmentation of 
poor benefices. Such associations would achieve a great success. I 
will illustriate what I mean. In 1860 an association of this character 
was formed in the deanery of Southwark, Diocese of Winchester. 
That deanery contains a total population of about half a million, 
divided amongst 63 incumbents, 10 of whom had an average income 
of £108 a year. The association raised a total sum of about £5,000. 
The respective incumbents in four years raised a similar sum by 
their own exertions; the Ecclesiastical Commissioners then doubled 
the whole sxmi thus collected ; and now the association is at an end : 
its modest purpose is fully answered; every incumbency of the sixty- 
three is raised to a minimum endowment of £200 a year. Let me 
add a word or too from the secretary of the late association, which 
has experienced this euthanasy. He says : — " I never knew a subject 
^gn which men of all parties worked together so pleasantly. I believe 
this working together has smoothed down littlenesses, and created a 
much more united feeling amongst us. Every incumbent promised 
an annual sermon and collection. The laity responded very liberally, 
and all admitted that what we proposed to do was desirable." — {Letter 
from Bev, B, Gregory,) 
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I belieye, then, that a stirring and authoritative appeal for more 
generous church endowments must be made to our laity. They 
have never had this subject as yet systematically brought before 
them. They have not yet got rid of the notion which j&fty years ago 
had some truth in it, but has none now — ^that their clergy are 
provided for by the pious liberality of their ancestors. Let it be 
clearly laid before them that the revenue which might provide 
spiritual care for eight milHons of people sixty years ago, cannot do 
so for twenty millions now. Let them be plainly told that the 
ecclesiastical arrangements which suited well then^ can no more be 
stretched to meet our exigencies n(m than the garments of the boy 
can be cut up and pieced again so as to afford decent clothing for the 
man. Let them be reminded that our Church Estabhshment itself is 
but a fragment of the original structure — that of every five pounds 
dedicated to the spiritual needs of the English people two has been 
filched from the Church by the rapacity of evil times. Let them be 
asked how it is possible for a provision thus seriously diminished to 
provide for occasions which have since it was first made become 
twentyfold greater. Our laity, when once their judgment is con- 
vinced and their feelings touched, are inferior to none in muni- 
ficence, in patriotism, in attachment to our English institutions. 
Whilst our fellow-citizens of the Free Kirk in Scotland raise a 
voluntary subscription of some £300,000 a year to maintain their 
ministers, I do not believe for a moment that our own laity would 
fail to meet a properly authenticated appeal for a like purpose. 
Much less would they, when the state of the question is fairly 
brought home to them, turn the Church endowments left us — ^the 
noble remains of olden piety — into the strongholds of modem 
avarice. 

But our present condition requires, I believe, measures which 
belong to the other half of our subj^ect. We must not only improve 
holy orders as a profession ; we must try also to better the training 
of a large and growing class of candidates for ordination. I mean 
those called literates — i. e., men who have not graduated at the 
universities. We cannot dispense with this class — ^we cannot expect 
the universities to supply us with clergy enough for our fast-grown 
and fast-growing population. Those venerable institutions have 
passed under the hands of the reformer — ^undergone great changes — 
been, as was supposed, popularised. But the number who resort 
thither for education has not increased. Oxford and Cambridge have 
about as many alumni as they had 40 or 60 years back. They 
supplied last year not quite 300 graduates to our ordination lists of 
deacons, and of these many, of course, were destined for other than 
parochial work. This year they have sent us 220 thus far; and may 
give us 50 or 60 more by Christmas. But we require 700 or 800 
men every year to do the Church's work. Now, I believe the causes 
which at present withhold many, of our Oxford men especially, from 
holy orders are, in part at least, temporary. We may hope that that 
Alma Mater will once again supply the old proportion at least of her 
alumni to the sacred cause. I believe, too, that larger numbers of 
those who desire to serve that cause would seek to attain their object 
through Oxford and Cambridge, incomparably the best roads to it, 
if the facilities which are now afforded there were more widely known. 
A young man who matriculates at Oxford in October may, if well 
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prepared, gain his degree in two years and nine months, and ordina- 
tion within three years. At St. Mary's Hall the annual expenses, 
including furnished rooms and everything an undergraduate can want, 
except coals, candles, and washing, are fixed at £80. Caution-money 
and preliminary expenses are done away with, and the fee on entrance 
is £5 only. At St. Alban's Hall the expenses are still further reduced, 
their maximum, which is seldom or never reached, being £65. 

I wish, too, that our wealthy laity would strengthen the hands of 
the few associations which have been formed to aid poor candidates 
for the ministry to meet the expenses of an academical education. 
It has been said to me that these associations are in the hands of 
Churchmen of one school of opinion only. If so, let such Church- 
men have due honour and credit for their wisdom in devising, and 
their well-directed liberality in supporting, those associations, and let 
High Churchmen follow so good an example. I myself, together 
with a distinguished Fellow and Tutor of a leading college at 
Cambridge, have been asked to undertake the trusteeship of a new 
fund of this kind. Applicants for help, ready to find something 
from their own resources, well qualified for the university in point of 
attainments and ability, and for the Church in piety and devotedness, 
are not wanting Subscriptions in money we do not want ; yet, with 
a little more aid, we hope to start two or three future clerg3mQLen — 
men who would but for our fund have been lost to the ministry— 
at Oxford and Cambridge next year. 

It is said there are handsome endowments already available for 
these purposes. Let me observe that many of these endowments 
have been diverted from the Church by recent legislation. Their 
holders need not any longer be clergymen. The scholarships are to 
help men to degrees, not to orders. Our condition is this: 
we want more clergy, and there are abundance of men who would 
seek ordination if they had the means to prepare themselves. Let us, 
then, supply those means. 

It has been suggested that our University Arts course should be 
shortened to two years, and supplemented by a third year of 
professional training. I think such a proposal to be deprecated, 
and am glad to believe that there is no prospect, at Oxford at least, 
of its being entertained. We have gone quite far enough, to my 
thinking, in the direction of concession to utilitarianism as regards 
education. To sacrifice one-third of our Arts course to professional 
studies — for of course you could not limit your plan to theology 
only — ^would sadly impair the value and mar the completeness of 
the general education our universities now so efiectively bestow. 
It would lower our highest standard of mental attainments, bring 
down the average qualification of our university men, and act 
prejudicially on the intellect of the whole country. Neither would 
it, so far as I can see, attain the end for which it is recommended. 
It would do nothing whatever towards bringing to the university a 
larger proportion of our future clergy. 

I believe, then, having regard to the expense of an University 
education generally speaking — to the many openings in life now 
competing for our young men — to the consequent enhanced value of 
the years from 18 to 23 — that we must not expect any considerable 
increase of the Universities themselves, nor any such large re- 
inforcement of the ministry as we want from the class of University 
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graduates. Literates trained, if at all, at our theological colleges 
form now nearly a third of our deacons, and if we obtain the greater 
number of deacons we absolutely and urgently want, it must be 
from this source, and these men must form nearly the half of our 
700 or 800 annually demanded for the ministry. 

This statement is, perhaps, not a welcome one. To none is it less 
welcome than to myself. I would fain it were possible for our 
prelates to refuse ordination to all but graduates. But if their 
lordships did so, the days of the Church Establishment would not be 
many. Eecognising, then, perforce, the fact that we have in our 
ordinations a large and increasing number of the pupils of theological 
colleges, that if we are to grapple effectively with our spiritual 
destitution we must be content to admit many more of them, 
it is, therefore, very important that the institutions where these 
numerous clergy are trained should be placed on a sound basis. 
Let it be remembered that I am speaking exclusively of those 
theological colleges which receive non-graduates, and prepare them 
for ordination in a two-years' course. The destiny of these colleges 
is absolutely in the hands of the bishops. Their lordships have the 
function of determining, without appeal, the conditions on which 
they will confer the laying on of hands. Joint action on the part of 
our Church rulers would settle definitively the number of these 
colleges, and prescribe their arrangements. A college intended to 
receive graduates and to supplement the university education in Arts 
by special professional instruction and training is quite a different 
sort of institution from one designed for the preparation of literate 
candidates for ordination. The graduate may need a period of 
retirement and quiet devotional study after the social and intellectual 
excitement of the university. But the literate — the man whose only 
academical education is to be at a theological college — ^who will, for 
the most part, be a man of riper age than a graduate — ^whose 
convictions have called him away from a secular walk in life already 
entered — ^this kind of man will need, above all things, contact with 
other minds — ^knowledge of men, largeness of views, versatility of 
intellect The college for graduates may well be small. That for 
literates ought, ^o my thinking, to be large, with a numerous staff of 
professors and tutors — with something like a variety and circulation 
of opinion within its walls. Our literates must be admitted to ordera 
after a training which, unhappily, will be in any case far too exclu- 
sively professional. An education of that character is ever undesirable ; 
in nothing so undesirable as in theology. Our clergy are not a priestly 
caste ; they are citizens as well as clergy, and their influence very 
greatly depends on their being so. Their hold upon the people has 
been largely due to the liberal education they, in common with so lai^e 
a portion of the youth of the middle and upper classes, have received 
at the universities. We are passing now to a state of things in 
which one-half of our clergy will not be university men. If this 
transition is to be made in safety, it is essential for us to give a 
proper character to the institutions which will mould the tone and 
the thought of our pastors. We have too many theological colleges. 
If, instead of ten or eleven, we had three or four of larger size — more 
ef&cient and complete in apparatus — more regularly recognised by 
Church authority — that would be quite enough for our needs, and 
the evils of a training amidst ideas and persons exclusively profes- 
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sional would be minimized. The danger incident to a small college 
of turning out men of strongly-marked party sympathies would also 
be much reduced. 

Let me not be thought to be finding fault with the theological 
colleges. I believe they have done vast good. If it had not been 
for them, our bishops must have ordained quite as many non-gra- 
duates as they have done ; but these non-graduates would have had 
no sort of collegiate discipline and instruction at all. They would 
have been admitted to the laying on of hands straight from the 
schoolmaster's desk, or the tradesman's counter, or the dissenting 
conventicle. Fault is sometimes found — and ifb doubt reasonably — 
with the alumni of our theological colleges ; but if these colleges had 
not been opened and carried on by their managers and supporters, 
often with great self sacrifice and ill-remunerated labour, the new class 
of clergymen would have been infinitely less efficient than it is. It 
seems to me, then, to be the policy of Churchmen now to improve 
these colleges, which are, I believe, indispensable. Let the principle 
of diocesan colleges be laid aside ; for since each bishop ordains only 
from fifteen to twenty men per annum — many of whom, we hope, will 
stiU be university men, — it is evident that a single diocese can never 
maintain a good college, with a numerous and able staff* of professors, 
a good library, with chapel, lecture rooms, provision for students 
to reside in college, and all on a decent and comely scale, as we 
would like our future clergy to keep their own churches. 

The colleges have now made arrangements for united action amongst 
themselves. At present, they are seeking for recognition and affiliation 
from the ancient universities, an endeavour which deserves the hearty 
support of all Churchmen. We want the universities to make arrange- 
ments to have our men up at Oxford and Cambridge for a week, and 
there, in those venerable precincts, to examine them, and, if .approved, 
to grant them a certificate accordingly. A precedent for examining 
those " qui non sunt de corpore univerdtatis " has been already given 
by the local examinations. The universities will surely not object to 
do that for theology which they have done for education in general — 
viz., to stimulate both tutora and students by offering an examina- 
tion unchallenged in its honour and skilful in its conduct, and to reward 
merit when it is discovered, even though that merit be not of their 
own growth. It is altogether a mistake to suppose that an improve- 
ment of the theological colleges would draw men to them who would 
otherwise go to the universities. The same objection was made to 
the local examinations, and experience has shown it to be a fallacious 
objection. I do not think the universities have anything to fear 
from the competition of the colleges. The imiversity degree will 
always have its own social value, which nothing else can have. 
In fact, the colleges do not at present, as a rule, admit men before 21, 
the course being of two years, and terminating with orders. 
But men who go to the universities do so almost always before 21. 
In truth, as the local examinations are found to act rather as feeders 
to the universities than as drains on them, so I believe it is now with 
the theological colleges, and would be still more if the universities 
would affiliate them. Again and again have I known men attracted 
first of all to sacred studies by the facilities offered by the theological 
colleges, who have after a term or two gone off to the universities, 
with very hearty good will, to gratify the taate so contracted 
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Throtigh the umyersities our theological students might acquire 
an estimation which now they sadly need. It is easy and cheap 
enough to obtain holy orders through a theological college, but the 
footing thus gained in the Church is inferior, the social consideration 
less, the professional prospects, never in the Church brilliant, dis- 
couraging indeed. For reasons like these the Church loses many 
men who would otherwise seek her service. The less wealthy clergy 
cannot aflTord to send their sons to the university, and they cannot 
bring themselves to put up with the disadvantageous introduction to 
holy orders which the colleges afford. I venture to think that if the 
ancient universities ^ould lend a helping hand the colleges might be 
vastly improved ; perhaps twc or three of them merged in the others, 
to the great benefit of all ; that the system of theological education 
pursued in them might be reduced to order, system, and something 
like assimilation ; that our people would have a confidence in clergy 
thus authenticated, and a respect for the venerable imprimatur of our 
time-honoured seats of learning; that many of the clever youth of 
our middle and lower-middle classes would be found willing to go 
on from the local examinations and the title of A.A. to the theological 
colleges, and again come under the notice of the university examiners 
as candidates for a certificate and an honorary title in theology, and 
another honorary title if the university should see fit to attach one 
to this as to the other examination; that in this way the Church 
would gain the much-needed recruits for her ministry, and those, too, 
better trained and apter for her work than many she now enrols. 

With two further suggestions I conclude. Can nothing be done to 
utilise the University of Durham"? The scheme of the Durham 
Eoyal Commissioners has met with the fate which, I think, it richly 
deserved — ^an untimely and unhonoured end. The property with 
which Durham University is endowed amoimts to near £7,000 a year. 
Originally belonging to a college in Oxford, Durham College, founded 
by Richard of Bury, in the fourteenth century, for the purpose of 
supplying a duly qualified clergy to the north, it was confiscated by 
Henry VIII., given to the Chapter of Durham, and by that chapter, 
in the episcopate of the pious and learned Van Mildert, made over 
to the university for purposes closely akin to those for which it had 
been originally destined. Now, by the rejection of the scheme of the 
commissioners the university and its property is left altogether, as it 
were, unappropriated. The old arrangements cannot go on; what 
new arrangements shall be made is unsettled. Is not this a fimd 
properly applicable to the supply and training of clergy for the 
province of York? We are here in that province. There are 
influential Churchmen of that province here now. The genius loci 
of Durham — ^the associations of a most venerable and historic city — 
the ancient cathedral of St. Cuthbert — ^the ample provision of 
buildings and appliances on the spot — all point to a great theological 
school at Diu-ham as one feature in the future of the Church of 
England. I trust that those who hear me now will not stand by and 
see these sacred endowments confiscated ; that they will not allow 
this great opportunity to pass by unimproved — an opportunity, as one 
might say, providentially falling out just as we have begun to realize 
our wants. 

Lastly, might not the clergy make the Ember seasons more of a 
reality? The Convocation Haxvest Service, recently drawn up, 
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coQtainedy I believe, a petition for more as well as for fit It^tirers 
for the Lord's harvest. The consultation of Archbishop Hermann 
had in its litany, to which our Reformers were much indebted, a 
clause of this character. But, without additions to our prayers, 
we of the clergy might well at these seasons bring the subject 
before our people — state the crying need of our beloved Church — 
point out the solemn character with which the Ember weeks are 
stamped in our Prayer Book — ask faithful Churchmen to bear in 
mind in the closet and at the family altar the transcendant import- 
ance of what is going on during those four weeks of the year, and 
ourselves mark the same by special service and sermon. Thus should 
we be fulfilling to the very letter the command of the Great Head of the 
Church, a command always in season, and never more so than now, — 
" Pray ye therefore the Lord of the Harvest, that He would send 
forth more labourers into His harvest." 



DISCUSSION. 

The LoBD Bishop of Melbotjbne said the time allotted did not allow him to 
do more than barely touch upon one or two points, and he requested his hearers to 
abstain from expressing their approval or disapproval until the close of his 
remarks. He would observe first that, if the Church of England was to maintain 
its position in England and in the colonies and dependencies of the British empire, 
the number of clergy must not only not be diminished, but be very largely 
increased j and, further, that if its ministry was to be exercised effectively upon 
the upper classes of society and upon men of education and intellect, the Church 
must contain among its clergy men of those upper classes, and men of intellect 
and of education. (Cheers.) He^did not regret, on the contrary he rejoiced, 
that so many literates had been admitted to the ministry. They were doing, he 
beUeved, a good work for the Lord, and not a few of them were among our ablest 
clergy. (Cheers.) But he did greatly grieve that the Church did not enlist the 
services of many more of the elite of the upper classes of society, and more par- 
ticularly the distinguished students of our imiversities. (Cheers.) He was not 
surprised at this, if it was only from the fact so ably stated in the papers which 
had been read, that the Church did not provide due remuneration for the 
services of its clergy. (Cheers.) In alleging this to be the reason he did not 
think that he imputed unworthy worldly motives either to our Christian youth 
or to their parents. In any secular profession a young man of talents and 
industry might reasonably expect to rise to an influential position, and to acquire 
at least a comfortable independence. In the ministry he would too probably 
pass his whole life in obscurity and indigence. (Hear, hear.) How many 
excellent cleygymen of great learning, able teachers and diligent pastors, men 
worthy of the office of a dean or a bishop, were now either ministers of large 
town parishes on incomes barely sufficient for their subsistence, or incum- 
bents of small country parishes with congregations of uneducated farmers and 
labourers, upon which their learning and great abilities were altogether thrown 
away. (Applause.) The exertions which the Church was making to multiply 
small parishes, with endowments of £100, £150, or £200 a year, would only 
increase the existing deficiency of weU-qualified ministers ; and the efforts for the 
augmentation of small benefices would do little to diminish it. (Hear, hear.) 
For what was aimed at ? This was the utmost — to raise the incomes of clergy- 
men whose parishes contained a population of 10,000 persons to £300 a year. 
(Hear.) £300 a year was what the Church of England held out as the proper 
remuneration for a man qualified to undertake the cure of 10,000 souls. 
(Hear, hear.) But it might be asked, what remedy is there for this ? He would 
venture to say what he thought wer^ the objects which the Church of England ought 
to aim at. The first, if he might venture to say so, was gradually, but largely, 
to increase the number of bishops. (Cheers.) And the second was, not to 
pravidie a ba^ subsistence for tbe pftrochial dLer|{y, but incomes suited to the 
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pontions they occupied. (Cheen.) He belieyed ibat by 6k>d*8 blessmg upon 
tbeir efforts this latter object might be, in a great part, obtained, not by a reduc- 
tion of the incomes of the richer clergy, not by any redistribution of the 
cathedral and other endowments, but by plain, straightforward, earnest, and 
continued appeals to the laity. (Cheers.) The laity were the persons chiefly 
interested in the character of the clergy ; the laity had abundant wealth for pro- 
yiding a maintenance for the clergy, and he had a confidence in the laity that 
they were as willing as they were able, if the matter waa fitirly set before them, 
and they were shown what they ought to do and how they ought to do it, to 
come forward and undertake the work. (Applause.) This had never yet been 
done. He conceived that it was the duty of a layman, as a matter of Christian 
justice, to provide according to his ability in temporal things for the man who 
ministered to him in spiritual things. (Cheers.) " Let him that is taught in the 
word communicate unto him that teacheth in all good things." And further, it 
was the duty of a layman, as a matter of Christian charity, in proportion to his 
means to contribute to the maintenance of those clergymen whose own people 
could not maintain them. It was not a necessary obligation upon a layman to 
provide endowments for benefices, but only incomes for clergymen ; and, there- 
fore, the Church, where it could not obtain the one ought to accept the other. 
Again, laymen were not under an obligation to provide for clergymen who wilfully 
neglected their duties. (Cheers.) The Church, therefore, was bound to afford a 
security to the laity against unfaithful, careless, and inefficient clergymen. On 
the other hand, the clergy of parishes where there were no endowments were 
entitled to some guarantee for the continuance of their incomes, and ought not 
to be left dependent upon the prejudices or fickleness of their people. (Cheers.) 
To provide these securities for the laity on the one hand against men who were 
imfit for the ministry, and for the clergy on the other hand against the caprice 
of their people, was undoubtedly a difficult problem for solution. He would 
not attempt to solve it ; but he would venture to say that, if the mind of the 
Church of England was brought, in dependence on the help of God's Spirit, to 
bear upon the question, the problem, difficult as it was, might at all events be 
approximately solved. (Cheers.) With a view to it he would venture to offer a 
few suggestions. He would suggest that in every diocese there should be formed 
one or more local ooimcils, at the invitation and under the immediate presidency 
of the bishop, consisting of certain of the clergy and laity, chosen in such a 
manner as to represent the Church in their several districts. A district should 
not be so large in extent as to prevent the members of its local council, clergymen 
or laymen, from feeling a personal interest and exercising a personal influence 
over the whole. It should be the business of these councils to consider from time 
to time the interests of the Church in their various districts, and to apply such 
measures and frame such regulations, with the approval of the diocesan, as might 
seem to them expedient. He did not think that ruri-decanal meetings would be 
sufficient for the purpose ; and he was doubtful whether archi-diaconal meetings 
would be enough. He knew from his colonial experience the importance attached 
to the office of a bishop, and he felt strongly that the bishop should not only 
construct the machinery, but by his presence and authority encourage and 
support the workmen. (Cheers.) His only ground in coming before them at 
this time was, that, as a colonial bishop, he had had some experience, painfal 
on the one hand, but encouraging on the other, with respect to this matter. The 
Church at Melbourne had no endowments; they had not to make a choice 
between endowments and voluntary contributions j they were forced to procure 
as they could annual incomes ; but, blessed be G-od, by an arrangement such 
as he had indicated, a body of eighty parochial clergymen were supported with 
very little assistance from England, and comparatively small aid from the colonial 
revenues, in a manner in which he could only say he wished the clergy of the 
great towns in England were maintained. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. A. J.D. D'Oesey (Cambridge) said he had listened with attention to the 
able papers and to the admirable remarks of the right rev. gentleman who had just 
taken his seat, and he found that in, as it were, summing up the evidence, they had 
simply to regard certain fects that were admitted and certain questions that were 
stni to be solved. It was admitted that Church Extension was desirable ; that 
lu working out Church Extension they must have competent men j but that they 
had not competent men in number and quality ; that they had not an adequate 
supply, and that those they had were not always up to the mark. His business 
was, therefore, briefly to represent what he conceived to be the feelings of the 
laity and also of the clergy upon this question. It was that the education at 
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present giyen to candidates preparing for orders in the Churcli was not the best 
suited for the work they -had to perform. '(^®^» hear.) An ancient king was 
asked what education was; and he said that education was ** learning to do that 
when young which a man would hare to do when old." If they applied this 
test — and it was a very good one — they would find that the education accorded was 
admirable as far as the preliminary discipline went; but it was a failure in regard 
to professional training. (Cheers.) Let them not — ^he 'appealed to his clerical 
brethren especially — for a moment misunderstand him. He valued as much as 
any man literary and scientific attainments; but highly as he valued these he 
valued still more highly that business work which prepared men for the great 
duty of shepherds, under the G-reat Shepherd of all, in the work of saving 
souls. (Cheers.) Again, he said, he did not imdervalue scholarship; seven 
years passed at a public school and three years at a university was a foundation of 
granite; but when they found that a pretty straw shed was erected, they were 
not proportioning the means to the end, nor balancing the education of the 
future clergyman aright. (Cheers.) What was a clergyman's business ? It was 
not to write G-reek verses, or to solve difficult problems in mathematics. All this 
was valuable and important as a preliminary, and he would have it not a whit less 
than at present. But he would build upon that preparation a distinct professional 
education. (Cheers.) Much had beeii said about the duty of the laity to the 
clergy. They would, perhaps, permit him, though a clergyman, to speak of the 
duty of the clergy to the laity. Englishmen were always willing to pay a good 
price for a good article ; but they did not like paying a good price, or any price, 
for an article they did not want, or for a bad article. It was of no use telnng the 
laity, "Your clergyman was the senior wrangler or the first classic of his year." The 
educated layman would say, "I grant that is a high honour; but my senior 
wrangler cannot read the service fit to be heard — (cheers and laughter) — and my 
senior classic" — ^he begged the indulgence of his clerical brethren, but no one 
would hiss excepting those whom the shoe pinched — (laughter) — "my senior 
classic may possibly contract with S. P. O. of Sloomsbury, for a weekly supply of 
beautifully lithographed sermons, and read them as his own." (Laughter.) And 
why did he do this ? Because at the university he was never directly taught 
to write a word of English. (Cheers.) Again, the delivery of a sermon, 
supposing it to have been written by the clergyman himself, was often so sleepy, 
monotonous, dull, and inaudible, that it was quite enough to empty the church. 
(Cheers and interruption.) He thought he heard a few hisses, but it was well 
known whence they came. (" Oh, oh," and laughter.) Why was it with the 
agricultural classes that dissent was so popular P It was not that those classes 
were lovers of dissent, as dissent. (Cheers.) But it was because they could not 
hear the old rector, and could not follow the young curate. (Applause.) It was 
not because they disliked to go to church, but because they could not 
understand its services. They, therefore, emptied the parish church and filled 
the Salem or the Bethel next door to it. (Laughter.) The laity had the right to 
demand an article that was really useful. When they went to physicians they 
went to men of skill and experience — to men of five years* training as physicians. 
They went to them not because they were Latin or G-reek scholars or mathe- 
maticians, but because they were good physicians. (Cheers.) He wanted this 
argument applied here. He did not want the three years' university course to 
be diminished a day. (Hear, hear.) He did not want this, which was most 
valuable and important, at all interfered with by any modification. But he asked 
for a supplementary year or two for the thorough training of men in reading the 
sq^ce, composition and delivery of sermons, and in everything in which they 
were not at present trained. (Hear, hear.) He could point to a building 
within three miles of them, where a dissenter had £700 a year, and other 
advantages, while aU round him were clergymen starving on a miserable 
pittance of £100 and £150, or, at most, £200 a year. Why was this? 
Because they had not, as a rule, the right men. And why not the right men ? 
Because they had not the right education to bring out the men. (Cheers.) 
Let the reform begin here. Break down nothing. Keep all that was good ; but 
add to it direct training. Let not people pooh-pooh them, and say they would 
read the service in the good old way. Give them a right good service, good 
reading, good preaching, good music. G-ive them a proper well-trained set of 
men. Give education to prepare these men, and they would hear no more 
complaints of a want of a sufficient ofiertory, and of "mendicant friars," and there 
would be no necessity to send round the hat for a few shillings to keep up the 
church. (Cheers.) The church would be crowded to the door by willing 
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grateftil, and attentire worsliippeni — (cheers) — and they would find that such 
clergymen as he had described would secure the goodwill of the people, and be 
supported to the utmost. (Cheers.) 

The Eev. W. Pollook (Bowdon) said he desired to begin by recording his deep 
oonriotion of the truth of one of the observations made by the Bey. Mr. Espin. Ab 
regarded one alleged cause of the deficiency in the supply of clergymen, he was per- 
suaded that there had been a great deal of over-statement. He did not believe that 
through their subscriptions, as they stood, they lost half a dozen candidates for orders 
per annum; and he wished to say more, that if by a relaxation of their subscrip- 
tions they were to gain those who were now excluded, he believed they would be 
gaining a loss. (Cheers.) He believed that these men would simply be the restless 
and unsettled, the crotchety and the conceited, the sappers of their foundations, the 
demoralisers of their ranks, the joy of the scoffer, and the sorrow of the fifiithful. 
(Applause.) So much had been said with regard to another undoubted cause of 
deficiency, that he need add but little. He meant the miserable remuneration of 
the great body of the clergy. The simple fact was that if a father desired to 
dedicate a son to the ministry, he must make up his mind to undertake a maximum 
of outlay for education with a minimum prospect in result. (Applause.) And, 
further, if a young man looked to the ministry as his future destination, unless 
he was possessed of independent means, or imless he had some fair chance of 
succeecUng to a Hving firom private patronage, or imless he was a great deal more 
fortunate than nine-tenths of his brethren, he must make up his mind to encounter 
one or other of three prospective evils in his future, financially considered. One was 
compulsory celibacy, which was the worst kind of monasticism, because it was 
monasticism undedioated. (Laughter.) The next was matrimonial speculation and 
adventure, through which many of the clergy had done themselves no good, and had 
given to the Church no honour. (Cheers.) The third was the prospect of that domes- 
tic trial and privation which had been previously alluded to, and which so frequently 
did in truth occupy the interiorof many aclergyman'shome in England. (Applause.) 
He believed, however, that their great difficulty did not lie in the matter of remu- 
neration. At least, he was sure it was not the only one. If they would secure a 
Bufiicient supply for the ministry, they must not only make the position 
remunerative, but they must also make it honourable. (Applause.) This led 
him to a delicate subject, alluded to by the Rev. Mr. Stowell — a subject howeyer 
not less urgent than delicate. They had no doubt been driven by a hard necessity 
to supplement their ranks of late from a stratum of society, both as regarded 
social position and education, which they had not called upon in former 
days at all to the same extent. He was persuaded that this was at any rate a 
great misfortune, if it was not also a great mistake. He beheved that whereas 
^ood men thought that they were thus meeting an absolute wish and desire upon 
the part of the poor, it was quite the other way. Let them rely upon it that the 
nuan of education and refinement in mind and in manners was the man whom 
the poor above all others appreciated, and he was the only one who would 
ever be aJWe to minister efficiently to the poor. It was almost an irresistible 
temptation to the man who was fighting lus way from one level in society to 
another to be assuming and pretentious. On the other hand, it was the very 
attitude and action of education, of birth, and breeding, to condescend without 
an effort to men of low estate. (Cheers.) Upon the whole he believed that 
one remedy of the evils pointed at, and perhaps the most important in the present 
crisis, was a larger extension of their university system, by cheapening university 
education. The universities were properly the nursing mothers of the clergy. 
Every man who", knew the history of their foundation knew that for this purpose 
they were founded, above all other objects, to supply the land with a lettered 
and a godly clergy. (Cheers.) He did not believe that the institution of private 
halls would ever be a successful experiment; but why should not new colleges 
be founded in these days, and regularly incorporated with the universities? 
(Cheers.) Was the need less, or were our resources less, or was the piety of the 
land less, than when their ancient founders left to us these institutions ? He 
thought the deamess of education at our universities was at all events worthy of 
attention, and it was also worth consideration whether there might not be an 
assimilation in the English universities to the plan pursued in Dublin — he meant 
the granting of degrees to non-resident students — (cries of "No, no") — who 
during the whole college course had answered certain public terminal examinations, 
and who concluded their course by a year or two years of residence in theology. 
("No, no.") He only threw out the suggestion; if time permitted he might argue 
it at length; but it was obviously useless to attempt this in the two. or tluree 
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minutes yet remaining to him, before an adyerse audience. (Applause.) For the 
rest, what had been said with regard to the training of the cdergy was of the last 
importance. Do let Toung men going to take holy orders learn to read 
in public, and to pray m public, and to preach and speak in public. (Cheers.) 
He believed if an inquest was held after many a service in the Church on 
their exquisite, beautiful, and sublime liturgy, the verdict would be one of 
wilful murder against the parson. (Laughter and applause.) As regarded 
preaching, a great deal had been said on the subject of long sermons. He never 
knew a really good preacher yet who had not a full church and overflowing 
congregation. (Cheers.) But he believed on the other hand that some of their 
critics had been too gentle with them in this matter. Instead of allowing them 
half an hour or twenty minutes, five minutes was too much for some preaoiers — 
(laughter) — unless, as Sydney Smith said, we were to produce piety by 
panuysis, and they were to take sin out of men's hearts as Eve was taken 
out of Adam, by casting them into a deep sleep. (Laughter.) A young man 
should be trained to speak as well as to read written sermons. By speaking 
he meant simply the power of thinking on one's legs. (Laughter.) There 
was many a man who, sitting in an arm chair, was ftdl of intelligence and 
information, but who, when called upon suddenly at a public meeting, got up 
to say a few words, and only stuttered, and muttered, and spluttered, and at last was 
forced to take refuge under a compassionate cheer raised to cover the retreat 
of the terrified and tongue-tied thing ! (Cheers.) 

The Ven. Abchdeacon Denison (Taunton) rose amid prolonged cheering and 
counter demonstrations. He said he wished to call the attention of that great meet- 
ing — and a greater surely never assembled in England — to a certain great omission 
which he thought had taken place in respect of the discussions of that day and 
the previous day. The discussion of tne previous day was headed "CSiiiich 
Extension." The discussion of that day was headed " The Supply and Training 
of Ministers." He wanted to know — and he asked the question with the most 
entire respect and frankness, which shoxdd always be combined in assemblieB of 
that kind — why nothing had been said, except in one or two short sentences, as 
if the people were afiraia of the theme, about the supply of bishops P (Applause.) 
Why, what was the use of talking about a supply of clergy if there were no over- 
seers to overlook the clergy when supplied, which was the case in England ? 
There had never been such a case since there was a Christian world. Here they 
had twenty millions of people attempted to be overseen by twenty-seven bishops, 
who were twenty-six of them Peers of Parliament. (Hear.) He said, and ne 
wished it to go forth, because it was no use to conceal that which was in the 
minds of all the laity and clergy, and ought to be spoken out whenever, they met, 
this state of things was an intolerable abuse. (Cheers.) He had seen a great 
deal in his life ; and he had had the happiness and satis&ction of intercourse 
with the episcopacy ; and he never found one who. in his secret heart did 
not know that it was utterly impossible for him to discharge one-hundreth part 
of his work. (Hear, hear.) Whether they looked to the general overseeing or 
the particular duties of a bishop's work — ^he meant such things as confirmations, 
or visitations, or ordinations, there was no bishop — ^he did not care how learned 
and vigorous, amiable, and excellent a man he might be — ^who could conquer 
the whole of his work. (Cheers.) He held the bishops of the Church of England 
in the highest respect and afiection. He said of them — 

Quia desiderio sit pudor aat modus 
Tarn chari capltisf 

He respected, as they all did, the bishops of the Church j but it was -idle and 
foolish to speak of Church Extension, of an increase in the supply of ministers, until 
they had got at least fifty suffiragan bishops. (Cheers.) There were thousands of 
the laity who had never set eyes upon a bisho]^, and who had no idea what sort 
of a person a bishop was. Therefore, he said with unfeigned respect, here had been 
what he considered a great omission. They had been talking about little things — 
comparatively Httle things though great in themselves, when they ought to have 
begun at the root. (Applause.) They were trying to tack on branches to a 
sapless tree. (Applause, and disapprobation.) And now he was not going to 
detain the meeting any more than with five words. There seemed some appre- 
hension about a little disturbance that morning. He called it a very little 
disturbance; he had seen a great many meetings, and he thought they were most 
remarkably peaceable; but he assured them that no disturbance had at all in any 
way been assisted or aided by him. One of the most important subjects that 
could come before any assembly of Englishmen was to be discussed; there wer^ 
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two papen and four speakera to be hend. WImh lie need to do sums, wliicli 
bsppify he bad gnren i^ doing now — (hmghtir) — tbat made — bum — be didn't 
knoir — Qaof^sttr) — but he fhm^t it was Bometbiiig like an hour and a hal^ and 
when be found Mr. Stowell waa oreriappinff twenty minutes, be thought it time 
to inteHete. (Hear, hear, and intenuption.) One woid more. It was one thing 
to adrocate pew lents — and he was lead^ to listen to an j man all daj — ^if he onlj 
looked and talked pleasantlj and amuain^y — (lani^iter) — though it was a diy 
8nb|eet— who would adTOcate pew rents ; hat it was anc^her thing to abuse the 
Prajer Book. ("Order'* and iq^iroar.) 

Cajtok Stowbix : I rise to <nder. No man can accuse me of erer having said 
mjtbing against the Fr&jer Book. (Confusion.) 

The P IUM1DE5 T in Tain appealed for order. 

Gahov Mc. Neele : I rise to protest solemnly against sudia misrepresentation. 
(Cheers.) 

The FSBSTDIHT : I consider that this debate baa now lasted quite sufficiently 
long, and in the exercise of that discretion which the place I occupy gires me, 
I now pass at once to the next question, and call upon Mr. Akroyd to read his 
paper. (AppUnue.) 



[hk the OoimnfttooTOom on TbxaaSn, the ISIli. after the diaeaaBian about the place of 
mblbigit»oC<np9minW6i,AxtbdiaiSoaI>ana(m aaid that be wiahed to be aUowed to take 
i oyportimi ty of maMna known to thoae pieaent that he bad tendered an apology to Gancm 

' the use of eome naety woe 

been fraokbr and kindlj i 

ofnidjqrttielfith:— 



■iBanuMnv mw vwukxv^ in jmim^ nrraMifoon uemaon aaia huk ne wmaea. w ne auoweo, m» hulv 
that OHWtuidty of maUnf known to thoae preaent that he had tendered an apology to Canon 
Btowal for the use of eome naety wocda m Wetuiesda/e diacoaBion ; and that the erpreaaion of hJa 
ragret hftd been frankbr and kindly noeifed. We anbjoin two letters pobliahed in the JraiicA«st«r 



"AahbomHoaae^ YictoriaPaik. Oct. 14, 1883. 
"Arcfadeaeon Denison's complimentB to the Bditor of the jraiMftegf«r Onardian, and b^ to aak 
the favour of the pobllcationoi the tDdoBed." 

[Oopy.l 

" Aahbnm Hooae^ Yictoria PMlc. Oct 14, 1863. 

''My dear Sfi;— inn yon let me aay that I regret the uae of the words with which my qpeech 
to-day eame to an afamptckMe? What I eaid was, 'that it was one thing to defend pew-rents, and 
another thing to abase the PkayerBocdL' Whatl shoold have said is. that ft Is one tiding to defend 
pew-ienti^ and another thing to repraerat the offertory as ndicokxia and mendicant.' 

" These latter expressions I beliere to be those whidi you nsed If I bad been allowed to go on, I 
dunddhare asked yon wbether my belief Is ooireet—Tery feithfuUy yoors, 
" The Ber. Canon StoweD." " GaoKox A. Dknisov. 

To the BdUor af iht MamOugter QvMrdian, 
*' S&v—fiUnoe I wn>te to yon yesterday. I bare had the satisftetion of leoeiTing from Canon StowftU 
raianoe that I qoite mismnderstood his meaning ; that be bad no intention <A siting a word 
t the off ert<ny. but only against its appUeation m a giTen case. 
"Before Camm Stowell had an opportom^ of saying this to me^ I had reason to believe that I 
mnsthsve misondentood him ; and I can otdr repeat my tegnA tiiat the harmony of the Congreaa 
dioold have been even momentarily dlstiixbea.^Aithfally yomn» " OaoKOX A. Bxnibok. 

"" "^ir.Oct.lS,1883.T 



LAY CO-OPERATION. 

Bt Mb. EDWABD AICBOYD. 

"Lat Co-operation, or the Cordial Concurrence of Laity and 
Clergy in the Promotion of Church Unity, Clhnrch Fellowship, and 
Church Work — ^to the Gloiy of Gk)d and for the Benefit of Mankind." 
Such is the great subject placed before us for our consideration and 
discussion. 

From the earliest times the assistance of the lay members of the 
Clhurch of England haa been deemed necessary for the conduct of her 
aflairs and for the orderly and reverend celebration of public worship. 
The parochial system, in the relations which it establishes betwixt 
clergy and churchwardens as the representatives of the congregation, 
is an illustration of this principle. Whilst it draws a close connection 
betwixt the cleigy and the lay officers of the Church, it furthermore 
contemplates an annual conference of the incumbent and the whole 
of the parishioners, in order to discuss the secular management of 
Church affiurs and to determine the amount of rate which shall be 
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levied for the maintenance of the fabric and for the sustenance of the 
services. Although from the opposition of Nonconformists it is 
impossible to levy the rate in many parishes, and useless to call a 
meeting for that object, it is nevertheless desirable to adhere to 
constitutional precedent so far as practicable, and to convene annually 
the regular members of the congregation for the purpose of passing 
the churchwardens* accounts in due form, and for determining other 
Church business. 

But lay co-operation is not confined within these narrow official 
channels. It finds occasion for joint action wherever Church work is 
to be done at home or abroad. In England —by Church extension 
amongst the masses, by the subdivision of overgrown parishes, by the 
erection of new churches and schools, and by the completion and 
efficiency of all tisefnl parochial institutions ; in distant and heathen 
lands — ^by the support of missionary enterprise. 

Of late years a more combined and energetic effi>rt on the part of 
Churchmen has become necessary to preserve the rights and privileges 
of the Established ChurcL Hence the origin of the Committee of 
Laymen, which has fdone good service, through its indefatigable 
honorary secretary, Mr. Knott. Hence the formation of the London 
Church Institution, with its ramifications throughout the country, 
and also the kindred association of churchwardens ; both institutions 
originated by the zeal and perseverance of Mr. Henry Hoare. Hence, 
too, the gathering of the Church Congress, whose third annual meet- 
ing is wisely held this year in Manchester, indicating a desire to 
bring the polity of our National Church before the people, whose 
interests, spiritual and temporal, it is especially framed to promote. 

On the part of the laity there is a growing earnestness of purpose 
to work with the clergy. Every week's news aflfords pleasing con- 
firmation of the fact. All over England we hear of old churches 
being restored, of new ones being built. Even the great work of the 
restoration of our cathedrals is being boldly, yet judiciously, carried out. 

In the supply of means for these material operations, the laity 
have not been remiss : but it must be admitted that the leaders of 
the movement are the clei^, stimulated and encouraged by their 
diocesans. Of what may be done, and has been done, by the influ- 
ence of our bishops, the diocese of Ripon, in which I reside, affords a 
striking example. The see was reconstituted in 1836, when His 
Grace the present Archbishop of Canterbury was consecrated bishop 
of the diocese. During his episcopacy, terminating in 1856, and the 
succession of Bishop Bickersteth, there has been an increase of nearly 
fifty per cent in the churches of the diocese ; a result due chiefly to 
the apostolic zeal and unceasing efforts of these right reverend 
prelates. 

The increase of new churches had been too long delayed in many 
districts where the sudden development of the factory system and the 
great changes in social life which it entailed had not been anticipated 
or guarded against. The growth of the population, accelerated by 
immigration from rural parishes, under the attraction of high wages, 
had exceeded all the appliances of the church for spiritual ministrations. 
In these new centres of population, the clergy, overwhelmed by the 
increased work thrust upon them, and receiving but little help from 
the millowners, who were absorbed in the rapid accumulation of wealth, 
succumbed under their aggravated responsibility, being totally 
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unable to ezotsise pastoral supervision over the whole of their 
pariflhioners. Thus the neglect of a former generation had to be 
OYertaken ; and the extension of church acconunodation had become 
absolutely necessary to maintain, under God's blessing, the hold of the 
Church of England upon the afifections of the people. 

By the exertions of clergy and laity, parochial oiganisation has 
accompanied the formation of new parishes. Sunday schools and day 
schools haye sprung up in every district Church institutes, with 
evening classes for adults, working men's colleges, young women's 
institutes, libraries, and reading rooms, have been put into active 
operation. Penny banks and clothing clubs have been opened to 
afford economic aid to ihe industrial class. Garden allotment 
society and recreation dubs, affording facilities for outdoor exercise 
and manly sports in summer and f jr iudoor amusements on winter 
evenings; also choral societies for the cultivation of vocal and 
instrumental music. All these appliances for instruction, for amuse- 
ment, for husbanding the resources and relieving the tedium of labour, 
and for the promotion of social comfort and happiness, have been 
prepared for the use of the operatives. As an expression of kindly 
feeling on the part of the wealthy parishioners, they have undoubtedly 
helped to bind society together in the bonds of brotherly love. 

Oiurch Institutions in some respects are extra-parochial. They 
correct the collateral weakness of disintegration of old parishes, and 
evoke the collective strengh of associated districts for aU purposes of 
Church Defence. No modem institutions have done more to unite 
clergy and laity in a strong compact body. 

Into these various branches of her mission the Church of England 
has put forth fresh life and vigour; and it is delightful to witness the 
grateful verdure thereby spread over what formerly were the dreary, 
arid wastes of an uneducated, uncared-for population. We see what 
our parochitil amplification has already accomplished, and we are 
anxious for its full development in consonance with the original rules 
of parochial formation, based upon area and the number which may 
reasonably come under the ken of one incumbent. The magnitude of 
the work still before us in this direction would be disheailening if 
we did not look back upon the difficulties already overcome, and 
hence draw fresh hopes, renewed faith in a protecting Providence for 
the future. 

At this very crisis of Church progress labourers in the vineyard are 
few, and the number of candidates for holy orders from our universities 
fall short of the need of the Church* The deficiency applies especially 
to large towns and to the manufacturing districts, where talented and 
self-devoted curates are sorely needed. Here the battle of the Church 
must be fought against Mammon worshippers and secularists, and 
also against the levellers of the Established Church. To this field of 
action the clergy, as true soldiers of the Cross, should direct their 
steps. Whence, then, their manifest reluctance? Doubtless from 
the onerous character of clerical duty, from the smallness of the 
stipend, and from the social isolation in which a young curate is 
placed. These objections can be alleviated only by the sympathy and 
aid of the laity; and, to this extent, they fall within the province of 
my paper for consideration. 

In the rural districts no such difficulties exist. A coimtry life with 
light duty, varied by healthy recreation, enlivened by congenial 
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society, has abundant attractions. The parochial machinery works 
with ease and without strain. Both the parson and the squire will 
probably have been members of one or other of our UniversitieB, 
possibly of the same college ; and they may previously have been at 
the same public school. With minds formed in the same mould, with 
common associations, with the same notions of gentlemanly manner 
and feeling, they thoroughly understand each other and work together. 
The predominant influence of the squire is at the call of the vicar, to 
reform, to reclaim any recusant member of the flock. His purse is 
open to moderate demands for the repair of the parish church and for 
other parochial claims. Prejudiced, indeed, must be the mind of the 
Dissenter who, when hurried along by the railway train, and catching 
passing glimpses of successive churches and schools, the local centres 
of Christian civilization and teaching, can refuse to acknowledge the 
benefits which the widely spread organisation of the Church of 
England enables her to confer upon the people, and which constitutes 
her claim to be considered the National Church. And yet there are 
men so blinded by political religious dissent, that through the agency 
of a powerftil association they would throw the torch of discord into 
every parish in England, create and magnify differences betwixt 
pastors and their flocks, and give power to a small minority of 
Dissenters to prevent the body of the parishioners from taxing them- 
selves in their ancient constitutional fashion for the maintenance of 
their parish church and the sustenance of her services. 

There are some darker shades in the picture, upon which my limits 
do not allow me to dwell, but they are trivial in contrast with the 
dreary prospect which too often meets the eyes of a zealous clergyman 
in a populous manufacturing parish. Rarely has he any squire to 
lean upon. Sometimes it happens that the most wealthy parishioner, 
the largest employer of labour, is a Nonconformist opposed on prin- 
ciple to the ministrations of the Church, and whose influence draws 
away to the neighbouring chapel the majority of the inhabitants, 
leaving the curate to struggle on alone, the sole sustainer of the poor 
and scattered worshippers of his little flock. 

The first incumbent of a newly-formed district is a pioneer of the 
church amongst a neglected people. In the building of the church, 
and in other visible manifestations of progress, he finds a pleasureable 
excitement. But when the material part of the work is achieved, and 
the attraction of novelty has worn off", other trials supervene which, 
being unexpected, are not always borne with equanimity. The stubborn 
elements which compose the character of working men are not to be 
moulded at once into ecclesiastical shape, and the undercurrent of 
scepticism which pervades them rejects all pastoral guidance. Special 
services for their accommodation are held in vain, and a deaf ear is 
turned to every appeal. On their children as the next generation 
rests the hope that, by means of Sunday Schools, they may be raised 
from the state of semi-Christianity into which their parents have 
lapsed, and become in due time regular members of the congregation. 

Clergymen, who enter the industrial hives of the northern counties 
fresh from the University and habituated to the civil demeanour and 
softness of speech of the rural districts, are repelled by the bluntness 
of manner displayed by the workpeople. Roughness is mistaken for 
rudeness ; and it requires a long personal acquaintance to discern 
underneath a forbidding exterior the sterling qualities of honesty. 
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maiilj iDdepeodeDee^ and real kindneaB of heart which it conceals. 
Tradesmen also haye a hank, £uniliar, off-hand mode of expressing 
their opinions, which unintentionallj jars upon the refined sensitiye- 
ness oi a highly educated gentleman. The j cannot fully appreciate 
the learning and ability which may haye won for the curate dis- 
tinguished honors at college, whilst they are quick to discern any 
deficiency in that shrewd conunon sense upon which they pride 
themselyea Each judging the other firom his own standard, 
exaggerates the seeming defects, and fails to appreciate the real, 
thou^ opposite excellencies of character. Thus there is wanting that 
cordial good feeling and mutual respect which lie at the root of 
yigorous co-operation. Nor is this all the mischief The uncongenial 
atmosphere in which the curate is plunged reacts upon his own Mends 
at college, and diverts their career to other occupations. 

Rightly understood, these yery differences of education and manner 
are a help instead of a hindrance to the joint action of clergy and 
laity. From the stores of an uniyersity education, from a careful 
study of the writings of the early Fathers of the Church and of her 
orthodox diyines, ^e clergyman may strengthen the &ith of the 
layman. In this full armoury he may also find weapons to meet the 
enemies of the Church, come from what quarter they may. Whilst 
the layman, haying acquired an intimate acquaintance with the habits 
and character of the parishioners, can beneficially assist his incumbent 
in the management of parish a&irs, if he be consulted, and due 
weight be giyen to his opinion on matters with which he ia conyersant. 

A signal illustration of the success attendant upon such mutual 
confidence and concurrence may be drawn from the parish of Leeds. 
To Dr. Hook, the late yicar (and the present Dean of Chichester), the 
Churchmen of Leeds are indebted for the reyiyal of Church feeling 
amongst them. Placed in the yery focus of Dissent, there was no 
temponsing policy, no concession of principle on his part. With 
resolute firmness, yet with characteristic humour (a quality highly 
appreciated in Yorkshire), and in a truly catholic spirit, he withstood 
£dl assaults on the Church ; he lived down personal hostility, and at 
length won from every party, from all denominations, and notably 
from working men (the members of friendly societies), a tribute of just 
regard and esteem, presented to him on the eve of his departure from 
Leeds. 

The great stumbling block to young men taking holy orders is one 
which the laity alone can remove, arising from the slender endowment 
of the Peel districts. A curate, writing on this subject in the 
Guardian, instances a number of wretchedly poor curacies and livings. 
He himself rejoices in the sole charge of a new district, "poor, 
populous, and wicked," with £120. a-year. His letter concludes with 
this pithy appeal : " Let the laity, if they want Church work to do, 
take this matter into serious consideration. Let them make the 
cause of the clergy their own, for it is their own, if they want con- 
scientious and fearless guides for their souls. What work can 
laymen do for the Church] is often asked. Let them do this I " 

Laymen can make but one practical answer to this appeal, to 
remove the merited reproacL It will be no relief to districts already 
formed to stop the process of subdivision for the future, and to per- 
petuate elsewhere tlio pre-existent evil of over-populous parishes 
Thich have outstripped the means of pastoral care. To raUe the 
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stipends is the only remedy. After the exhaustion consequent 
upon the first calls for building the church and for the original 
endowment of a new district, breathing time must be allowed 
before the parishioners be again called upon for an augmentation 
fund. Nevertheless, let the fact be admitted that the minimum 
stipend, usually the maximum of endowment, is too low and altogether 
inadequate to the suitable maintenance of a married incumbent — a 
condition of life which must be provided for unless we revert to the 
Romish rule of celibacy of the clergy. The investment required to 
raise the stipend permanently is heavy in proportion to the annual 
interest, and until the full amount be completed it will be com- 
paratively easy to supplement the living by an annual fixed donative 
jfrom the parishioners best able to meet it. 

The maxim should frequently be impressed upon the consciences 
of those whom God has blessed with abundant means, that " property 
has its duties as well as its rights," and the special duty which presses 
upon the large employers who bring together aggregations of work- 
people in order to profit by their industry, is to make provision for 
their spiritual welfare and to insure a sufficient stipend to God^s 
ordained ministers. Mr. Hubbard, in an able paper delivered by him 
at the Oxford Congress, upholds the Divine law of one-tenth or a 
tithe of a man's income as the proportion which he ought to devote 
to works of piety and charity. From the earliest times God has 
required this share for the support of His priests and of His poor; and 
the demand applies to the Christian as well as to the Jewish dispensa- 
tion. One-tenth of the income of the country, as Mr. Hubbard truly 
adds, would not be more than adequate to fulfil the purposes which 
God's service specially implies. Let this rule be generally adopted, 
and there will be no longer any difficulty in raising money for 
building churches, for the augmentation of small livings, and for 
other Church work. 

An instance has come to my knowledge where the members of a 
large and wealthy firm, who are Dissenters, have acted upon this rule 
as the measure of their donations, and in their case the Divine 
promise has been literally fulfilled : " He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he hath given will He pay him 
again." 

Men in general give grudgingly to pious purposes. To give at all 
is considered a work of supererogation, not a fixed duty in the right 
use of talents entrusted to our stewardship, for which we shall have 
to render an account. A few annual subscriptions of the stereotyped 
guinea to charitable societies, with extra payments for special calls, 
comprise the sum and substance of the charities of men called rich, 
and who nevertheless present a fair average show of liberality. 

Churchmen are apt to talk complacently of the number of churches 
which have been built of late years, as if great things had been done. 
Let them visit and carefully inspect the ruins of some of our grand 
old abbeys, or measure the majesty, the sublimity of our cathedrals, 
and then contrast the best works of modem church architecture in 
this country. How small, how puny they look 1 Compare the cheap 
churches of the present day with the parish churches of the olden 
time, and the disparity is hardly less striking ; the former flimsy in 
construction, bald and meagre in ornament, with barely space for the 
limited number of seats ; the latter with massive walls and arches 
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deeply moulded, resting on substantial pillars, with roomy nave, 
chancel, and aisles, and with private chapels and chantries added. 
In the ecclesiastical edifices of the mediaeval period, commencing with 
the Norman Conquest and terminating with the fifteenth century, 
we find a grandeur of design, an endless variety of beauty, a lavish 
decoration unparalleled at any subsequent stage of our history. Far 
from avoiding expense, our ancestors sought every opportunity of 
expending their substance in the ornamentation of God's sacred temples. 
This profuse expenditure was directed by perfect architectural skill 
and by consummate taste, inspired by a devotional spirit, which still 
breathes in the sculptured stones of venerable ruins. 

Yet the nation is more wealthy than at the time when these 
magnificent structures were raised. Mechanical appliances, set in 
motion by the agency of steam, have been invented for the saving of 
labour. The stupendous works of our numberless railways have 
stamped upon the crust of the earth indelible traces of the material 
power of this iron age. Of the applications of this constructive power 
to the glory of God, few great and lasting monuments will be left by 
the present generation. In the rich and populous boroughs of Man- 
chester and Liverpool, if any embers remained of the pious zeal which 
formerly prompted the oflerings of Churchmen, it might have been 
expected that a cathedral or a minister, on the scale of York or 
Beverley, would have been erected. But the city of Manchester has 
been content to convert its parish church into a cathedral, and the 
port of Liverpool has hitherto evinced no inclination to follow the 
example of the ancient free town of Hamburgh, where Mr. Scott, the 
able restorer of our own cathedrals, has found fitting scope for his 
genius in building the Cathedral Church of St. Nicholas. Strange to 
say, the members of the Episcopal Church of England are indebted to 
the German Lutherans for this precedent. 

To rekindle the sparks of mediaeval piety apart from its forms and 
obsolete ritualism in the breasts of modern churchmen, is no easy task. 
Christians of the nineteenth century, placed in easy circumstances, 
are generally speaking a comfortable, money-making, money-loving 
race, luxurious in their houses and style of living. Their religion 
wears an air of Sunday respectability, and is not to be used on ordinary 
occasions, or allowed to disturb the even tenor of their lives. It 
appertains to the functions of the clergy to break down these barriers, 
and to touch the minds and consciences of their congregations. The 
proper discharge of this arduous duty requires great moral courage 
and Apostolic fervour. Besides the constant repetitions of daily 
prayers embodied in the Prayer Book, perfect as they are, and suited 
for all sorts and conditions of men, and for every occasion j the power 
of preaching is much needed in the pulpit to stir up the hearts of 
men, to nerve the will, and fire the resolution, to do the works and to 
lead the life of a good Christian. Sermons given with the full force 
of deep conviction should sway the souls of the hearers, direct them 
aright in this life, and fit them for that which is to come. 

Let the preacher then exert to the utmost his natural abilities in 
the pulpit to win souls. He may rest assured that if he be earnest 
in his Master's cause, and display his earnestness in his life and 
conversation, his preaching will not be in vain in the Lord. 

Thus let clergy and laity conspii?e together for the spreadi^f Christ's 
Kingdom on earth, through our beloved National Church. 
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LAY CO-OPERATION IN MINISTERIAT. WORK. 

By the Ebt. T. J. ROWSELL, M.A. 

The reason why I am invited to speak on this subject is the 
experience of many years in a large parish in Loudon. Had Jt been 
desired that learning and research should be brought to bear on the 
subject, others than myself would inevitably have been sought. 
Without preface, therefore, and only craving much indulgence, allow 
me to speak my own mind on a subject often forced on my attention 
and anxiety during parochial ministrations. I dare not attempt, in 
the sacred "twenty minutes," any general remarks on the subject. 

It is impossible to read the Acts of the Holy Apostles and the 
Epistles of St, Paul without observing that the lay element of the 
Church was very active and co-operative. How the living fact was 
present to the apostle^s mind — "Ye are the body of Christ — and 
members in particular." Your memories will recur to such passages 
and kindred ones. In the early ages of the Church, and when she 
was fighting her way amidst the nations, and forcing her divine witness 
for God's truth on the consciences of mankind, the laity were so inter- 
woven with the clergy that only in some most sacred acts and definite 
ministrations do we find the distinguishing mark of ordination. 
Indeed, an old proverb expressed a fact, " Uhi tres laid, est ecclma" 
Nor do we forget that in the great crisis of our English Church, at the 
Reformation, the laity demanded, and made their demands felt, for 
a larger co-operation in Christ's work; and, in spite of clerical 
jealousies and opposition, succeeded in vindicating their claims. Then 
some eminent clergymen imited with the laity, and this fraternization 
issued in a large and blessed liberty of action and conscience, and 
gradually, after paying penalties for past neglect, brought forth much 
fruit. 

It is felt, I think, now, very generally, that our Church not so 
much undervalues or neglects as that she fails to draw forth the full 
force and energy of lay co-operation. She aims at it, longs to see it, 
feels its importance — but does not succeed in obtaining it ; and thus 
is conscious of falling short in her great mission for the glory of God. 
In the vast and ever-widening missionary sphere that opens before 
her, in the complicated and still growing difficulties of her large 
cities and parishes, in the variety of her duties, and with the 
manifold forms of human vice, sorrows, wants, miseries, which face her, 
there is an inward conviction that all her powers are required, all her 
talents must be put into active use, and her energies stirred within 
her — ^that if any are permitted to lie idle or be " buried in a napkin," 
there will ensue to that degree some pressing poverty and corre- 
sponding suffering. Almost every pastor of a large parish will, in his 
own experience, be heard to regret that amidst his duties and cares 
he has found so little active co-operation from the laity around him. 
He may remember gratefully personal kindness, generosity, and much 
kind sympathy to himself and family ; and amongst these will rise up 
friendships and memories that are amongst the most precious things 
of his life. But the question still recurs — What has the laity done in 
co-operation with me for God's cause 1 Have we united in the years 
of my ministry to lift the parish 1 Have we shown one heart and 
mind to have Christ to reign over us all ? No doubt in many 
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instances where clei^gymen have been active and initiated good works, 
there has been much kindness and gifts of money, and from some few 
even zealous co-operation. But my own experience and added 
observation require me to say that such instances are few and rare, 
as compared with the resources of the various parishes. They 
seem rather to suggest what might and ought to be done, than satisfy 
the principle of lay co-operation. The real pressure, the real work, the 
sleepless care, the wearing thought, the penalties and responsibilities 
of success or failure (yea, even pecuniary ones, so serious and so 
unfair) almost invariably devolve on the clergyman, and that too in 
cases where the great majority of the parishioners approve, and can 
but approve, the plans set on foot for the good of the poor or of the 
parish generally. Thus the clergyman is oppressed with a sense of 
loneliness ; the very kindness he experiences to himself personally 
and the Uberality he meets with from some whom he asks and suggests 
to help him, seem at times all the more depressing when contrasted 
with the indolence or unused energies for the great and lasting work 
for God. It is not a self-righteous, but an unwilling and melancholy 
feeUng that flits across him — " I, even I on]y am left." As a set- 
ofl* against this, there will probably be presented to him tokens and 
signs of genuine and growing piety, church well attended, prayers 
heartily responded to, holy communions increasing in number and 
devotion, schools supported and appreciated, district visitors, school 
teachers, and all these working together for good. StiU the old 
question recurs — ^Why is it that, with so much promise, the large mass 
of the laity (especially men) stand idle — idle as far as regards my 
ministerial work? Making all possible allowance (and in poor 
parishes the allowance must be real and large) for domestic duties, 
which, to my mind, are religiously the first and most important ; 
allowing also for the toil and anxiety of business, and the necessary 
relaxation and recreation which work demands; there yet surely 
remains a vast treasury of time and power that could be bestowed in 
nearly every parish in doing good to others — a fund of co-operation 
suffered to run to waste, and not put out to a godly usury. I think 
our first complaint, or impression, is that we must put it down to the 
vis inertice of our human nature, or to a covetousness and luxuriousness 
that grow up with wealth, or haply to that trait of English character 
so observable in most things, but specially so in religious matters — ^a 
reserve, a shyness, a disinclination to demonstrate our faith. 

But bear with me when I say that this subject to us the clergy 
had better be looked upon from another point of view. Nos nos 
demrnMS, When we have earnestly valued our own faults in the 
matter, God will help us to see those of others, and give us more 
power to speak. 

Is not one hindrance to a close and brotherly co-operation, a real 
but often unconscious claim on our part of separation in consequence 
of holy orders. I am not alluding to any doctrine on this subject. 
Is not our idea of the priesthood at times approaching almost a 
"caste" feeling? a secret fear that we should not "magnify our oflBce" 
unless we preserved a deep, visible separation from the laity ? Do 
we enough realize in our bearing and dealing with the laity, that our 
office wiU then be most clearly and holily a witness for God and His 
righteousness when it helps most to unite ourselves with aU, and 
to encourage all to dwell together in unity ? Is it not then most like 
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the precious ointment that ran down even to the skirts of the raiment 
of the great high priest. I fear that our own notions and inter- 
pretation of the priestly office have done much to discourage and 
hold back the laity from co-operation. This feeling (If I am at all 
correct) must arouse in us a jealousy of interference — must create a 
fear lest laymen in these times of common education and common 
advantages should not respect and obey us enough, unless the 
priestly element be maintained as a mysterious fence around us. 
Indeed, many of us may fear that we have nothing else to depend 
on for authority ; since in other respects our parishioners — or some 
of them — ^may be vastly superior to us. Then, again, I think that 
much sympathy may be discouraged and withheld which is otherwise 
ready to flow, by our whims and fancies. I think we are tempted 
also to be too dogmatic and positive in our plans, and too urgent in 
pressing our own special ideas of what scheme is best, and too ready 
to dignify these ideas with the name of principles ; and that thus we 
miss a great good by a sort of obstinacy. Then you may have seen 
cases where pride, and coldness, and a sort of condescension of 
manner on the part of a parish priest have chilled and deadened 
many a willing heart; and this type of clerical character is one 
our English character cannot brook, and easily resents. There are 
many kindred hindrances which may beset us. But I allude to 
them with a deep consciousness of one's own share in them, and with 
an anxious hope that you will pardon this severe view of the question 
as a stand point so necessary for us to look from. We aU agree as 
to the fact that hindrances exist. It seems to me, therefore, that 
we should more sincerely ask God to break down all barriers to his 
ever-flowing love, if we try to see in His light where we ourselves 
can be himibled and levelled. Of course, I am aware that there is 
much also to be done on the part of the laity ; but my words are 
not likely to attract their notice, and so I the more readily venture 
to suggest what has appeared to me in my own experience and 
failures to be our clerical faults. 

Had the limits of this paper allowed it might have been useful to 
have ascertained didy and to have spoken of the work of the 
Christian Brothers in France — ^a paid agency — but said to be very 
active and useful as a lay co-operation. Again, the subject of 
Wesleyan agencies in that body might be a useful enquiry, both as 
helping us to avoid and also to apply what we discovered. In 
bolii these cases I am quite aware what we mean and what they mean 
by lay-co-operation are not the same things. But still it is a union 
of laymen and clergy in a common work. In our own large parishes 
our lay-coperation (by which I mean impaid work) mostly consists, 
I suppose, of district visitors and Sunday school teachers. Other 
agencies, such as scripture readers and bible teachers, are precarious, 
as depending so entirely on funds at our disposal I am imable to 
say anything of the bible women, as I never saw one at work. But 
we can hardly suppose that these will continue for any length of 
time as a regular means of co-operation. I think they are a kindly 
and pious efibrt, and rather the confession of want and weakness 
than a supply. Of scripture readers I may most likely be at issue 
with many of my brethren. But my own experience led me to 
discontinue this assistance, and to feel that the same amount of 
income expended on greater clerical assistance was of immensely more 
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value. I found objections to that particular method of assistance 
which to this moment impresses me with the conviction that in 
working a large parish I would rather be without a Scripture reader, 
(i.e., if appointed hy the society). The great difficulty in district visitors I 

seemed to mc always this — ^to achieve regularity of work, so that 
it could be reckoned on — and then discipline, so as to insure quality \ 

of work. It was too much taken up and put down at random — and 
I felt it very necessary to ask the visitors to abstain from all teou:h- \ 

iny. Unless district visitors have time and inclination to learn, they 
cannot, without risk of doing harm (much against their wishes and i 

wills) teach others. It is in this, I think, we might do more to give 
fixedness and purpose to these kind workers, by closer and more kindly 
intercoiu^e and friendship, by seeing them at our own houses, and 
that not in a mere official reception, but by conversation, and actual ' 

sympathy, — in fact by that paternal interest which the pastor may j 

so well sustain in a parish. I think we should try to appreciate and ' 

show that we value assistance, and work done with us and under om* 
guidance. In most cases the helpers, and especially the younger 
ones, want drawing out, and mere social distinctions may easily be 
levelled in and amidst work ; and though I hope it will never be con- 
sidered necessary to have a particular dress, yet I do see a difficulty 
often in impressing the conviction and spirit of a common work. 
Perhaps most of us will be conscious that we could have done more 
to achieve the end of fellowship in work. 

In a large and poor parish a pastor surveys his boimdaries and 
estimates the numbers of people — he coimts up his poor, makes him- 
self acquainted with their occupations, their wants, their temptations, 
and thinks, what can be done ? Then comes the oppressive thought 
of solitariness. The thought that most oppressed me was the wide 
and daily widening gulph between the rich and poor localities of 
London, and the anxious problem was to place bridges over it. 
Every opportunity of discussing this subject with rich laymen assured 
me of their consciousness of the difficulty, and their readiness to 
co-operate in the remedy. Indeed, money and gifts and sympathy 
never seemed to lack in some quarters, though it must I fear be con- 
fessed that the kind hearts and hands are few in comparison with the 
vast resources of London ; and it is someA^hat painfully remarkable 
that in all the greatest and best works the same names occur, with 
but few additions. But it is more felt every day that Christ's work, 
in its largeness and beneficence, can only be done by living people. 
Contact, and not distant gifts only, can create and convince of love. 
I hand in a scheme for realising this — which time forbids me to 
insert — ^however, you are more likely to see its spirit and goodness if 
you read it separately. It was put into the heart of a Christian 
nobleman amidst great bodily weakness, and with many cares on him, 
but who was ever ahve to a caU for mercy, and deeply impressed 
with the conviction that personal contact alone could express Christ's 
will and life. In spite of distressing weakness, when every step was 
literally an effort, he went down to the furthest east of London to see 
and to deepen his interest in them by personal knowledge. He 
opened his own house at the West End to a committee, which we 
formed, in order to take counsel with the pastor and the laity how 
best to assist the parish. He has passed into God's rest at an 
early age — "and fell asleep" — ^in the midst of anxious and, alas! 
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for his bodily Btrength, too great exertions for his Lancashire 
poor.* 

I call your attention to the principle herein expressed. It is the 
case of the laity seeking and eager for co-operation, and that too in a 
definite and willing work. In London there has appeared a society 
for ** Relief of Distress." This is composed of gentlemen who felt a 
craving for usefulness, and especially in the direction of the bodily 
sufferings and physical wants of the poor and labouring population. 
They have in many instances, and during severe weather, gone down 
to the poor localities and administered help with their own hands. 
But, though quite willing to co-operate, they have declined clerical 
direction and jurisdiction. 

I may not detain you by reminding you of the many ways in which 
we can ask for help, and point out what we think ought to be done. 
I think our preaching might be made more plain and practical. It 
would surely be a just appeal, and one which would come home 
to the common sense and conscience of most, if we asked for a given 
number of people (say twenty — fifty) to help in a definite work j or 
without hesitation to say, we are willing to help you. Again, are 
we not shy and jealous about what we call " secular objects," 
but which in fact are most godly, and assuredly after the " mind of 
our Lord?" I mean healing and sanitary work. When we call to 
mind the inevitable connection between religion and morality, as we 
find it in the apostles' teaching, as they learned it from our blessed 
Lord, it is a serious reflection on our modem preaching that we so 
seldom declare moraUty to be religion, and seem fearful of preaching 
to our people the humble, but most common and sacred truth about 

• LONDON PARISHES : SOME AOOOUNT OF A PROPOSAL WITH RESPECT 

TO THEM. 

(Hbhobanduh by the late Eabl of Ellesmbbe.) 

If we proceeded to enumerate the parishes of London, beginning with those at the West End 
and naming them successiyely— let us say after the letters of the alphabet— then St. George's, 
St. James's, St. Martin's, &o., might be parishes A, B, C, &c.. ajid the poor parishes at the East I^d 
will be represented by X, Y, Z. Now, in A, B, O are great numbers of wealthy people and their 
dependents, while in imf ortuiAte Y and Z there may hard^ be a single f anub- even in easy circum- 
stances. The consequences are obvious and lamentable. If the clergyman of any of these districts 
wishes to set on foot any work of usefulness, he has no one to apply to. His only resource is to send 
out an immense number of circulars to persons who are known to be rich or reputed to be charitable, 
in the hope that some of their number may give him a favourable answer. !0ut in any case, though 
he may perhaps be successful in obtaining a certain amount of money, it is extremely unlikely he 
wiU be able to get anything else. Yet sympathy, encouragement, advice are as desirable as money. 

Some inhabitants, therefore, of the more f ortiuate regions of the metropolis, who desire to 
alleviate this state of things, have, with the sanction of the bishop of the diocese, formed themselves 
into what, for want of a better name, they have called Committees, which have been allotted to 
certain of the poorer (East end) parishes, for the purpose of affording those who toll there their 

sympathy and assistance. [Thus have consented to form the Committee of 

of wnich is the incumbent.] 

It may be asked— What are the duties of a Committee? In point of fact, there are none. It 
must be distincUy understood that persons joining a committee pledge themselves to nothing what- 
ever. They simpiy authorise the minister of tiie parish to apply to them and acquaint them with 
his needs, in the same manner that he might if they were resident or had property in it. It would 
be well if each Conmiittee could be arranged to comprise persons of different characters, classes, 
and means. Some, for instance, rich, but too infirm or too much occupied to be able to give 
anything but money ; others with leisure, ability, and pl:^ical strength, which would qualify them 
to give their personal assistance, and their sympathy, which is so valuable as an encouragement^ if 
for nothing else. 

Two opposite daeses of reasons will no doubt deter many from joining a Committee. The first 
will actuate those who see little use in doing so when nothing definite is marked out to be done. 
They will ask whether there will be weekly meetinM, a definite sphere marked out for each member. 
On the other hand, others will decline precisely because they fear they do pledge themselves to 
something. They will have visions of bemg expected to leave their business or their pleasures and 
go once a week to St. Giles's or Shoreditch, to visit in back alleys. Neither of these kmds of objec- 
tions are imreasonable; but it is hoped that by the exercise of ordinary discretion and tact on the 
part of they ministers, they will easily be obviated. These will have but to remember that they have 
no claims, and no pretence for authority over their committee ; that their province is merely to give 
information imd thankfully to accept such help as may be offered. 

Such is an outline of a scheme which may perhaps be thought worthy of more general adoption. 
It may be summed up that its intention is to make the west better acquainted with the north, 
south, and east of London. Many persons are unaware of the misery that exists, and most of them, 
even if they did know it would be ignorant how to'Yelieve it. 

[Any person who may feel desirous of obtaining further information respecting the detf^ of the 
work are requested to apply to the Rev. T. J. Rowsell, who has consented to act as Secretary 
pro tem, tos the general biiiBUtess of the Committee.] 
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ordinary morality. How much more might be done if we, the clergy, 
would lay stress on these subjects, and declare how all things that 
made men more happy, more cleanly, more healthy in their homes, 
was most religious. How seldom we hear ourselves connect with 
pastoral teaching and sermons such dtUies as trying to help the poor 
or ignorant how to improve their homes. I remember in my own 
parish, some years ago, when cholera threatened to approach Ei^land, 
that we made special appeals from the pulpit and other places to the 
laity, and they were most ready and kind in their response, and in the 
whole of seventeen years ministry there no period was so fruitful in 
kind acts — none so realised our common ground of brotherly love and 
care. I mention this because it was an instance where a definite 
work could be done, and the laity were asked to do it, and did it. 
Again, the amusements and recreations of the labouring poor are a 
serious difficulty and a sore temptation — ^how to get recreation 
without vice. In this, co-operation of laity and clergy might be most 
beneficial. But we are so apt to be possessed with the idea that if we 
mix with the poor in famiharity, or in their recreations, we must 
introduce what we term religious topics, or else forfeit the respect and 
the impression of our own character. This induces many lay friends 
to hold back ; and, moreover, makes both the topics themselves and the 
amusements artificial. A good hearty evening of society and inter- 
change with our poorer neighbours is quite as good for us as for them. 
We can team more than we can teach. But certainly it is in social 
intercourse with them that we may best, because most unconsciously, 
impart the benefits we have received from education and society, and 
it is assuredly a plan in which the laity, fairly appealed to, could and 
would help. I may mention, too, such spheres as vestries (I have in 
my eye those in our metropolis). The clergy might solicit some of the 
best of the laity to take part in them, to endure the annoyance 
and trouble, and not to allow the grave interests of a parish, 
and especially of the poor, to pass into the hands of the lowest 
and least to be esteemed. How this also applies to boards of 
guardians you will easily appreciate; and yet how the laity of 
better standing and better minds shrink from the contact and 
association of those to .whom they thus surrender the care of our 
poor. The very people they themselves shrink from they consent to 
make masters of their poorer brethren. And yet it must be con- 
fessed that in all these spheres of usefulness a layman's word, 
influence, protest, witness, on behalf of Christian charity and good- 
ness, would be emphatically more valuable than a clergyman's, and 
yet would be a strictly co-operative work. I feel so sure that in all 
these and such Hke things we might call forth larger and more bene- 
ficial co-operation, and that such spheres are really and truly minis- 
terial works. I feel that the laity come to think our great call on 
them is for money — that lay co-operation means subscriptions and 
donations to charitable societies. I beheve that even in these work 
will kindle almsdeeds. It would beget and strengthen confidence 
if we divested ourselves much more of the moneys and accounts of 
our charities, and invited lay friends to keep the accounts. The 
mistakes and want of knowledge in these respects and on subjects so 
simple and plain to the laity and to men of business, tend to shake 
and impair confidence and respect in other matters. If we sought 
support and co-operation thus, we should inevitably be brought into 
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closer fellowship in the work with our lay neighbours. I am able to 
speak of one and more of the happiest friendships of my life, and 
most useful to my parish. I was enabled to leam much from the 
sterling character and business habits of my friends, and found 
incessant vigorous support in my pastoral work. 

It will not, I hope, be suspected that I am anxious to recommend 
more of what are called " associations " or " societies." Quite otherwise. 
I am only eager that in each parish the idea and plan of ministerial 
work should not be narrowed or limited, and each locality would pre- 
sent its peculiar opportunities and sphere for co-operative work. I 
entertain, and therefore have ventured to express, the fear that our 
own professional definitions and ideas of what miniiterial work is are 
often too narrow ; and so we cramp and chill the ready energies of 
our lay brethren. You have heard the Lord Bishop of this diocese 
speak with experience and authority, and tell this Congress, of the 
ready and hearty good will and generosity of the laity. 

It has pleased God to store up for man mines of hidden wealth, not 
less in His grander and more valuable ^ork of man than in the bowels 
of the earth; and in the former we may be without misgivings or 
fears of future exhaustion or failure. For the gifts of God's Spirit 
never fail. And with faith and sure reward may the Churh work and 
draw on the charity and self-sacrifice of Christ ; for all service and all 
devotion are but, through His grace, the "filling up" what he in wis- 
dom left lacking, in order that He might ever be working with us. 
What in His holy life " He began to do and to teach,^^ He is ever 
continuing and perfecting. Thus may we be sure there never will be 
wanting water in every rock the Church may strike in faith, and the 
treasury of God will always be replenished by the larger ^fts or by 
the two mites, or by both, if only love abound. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Henby Hoabe (London) said he had listened with the most parofonnd grati- 
fication to the speech just delivered. He had some fiicts to commmucate. The first 
was that at a meeting of the clergy and laity, not long since held in a rural deaneiy 
in Sussex, a resolution was passed praying for a diocesan meetine or conference. 
His next fact was, that he was the bearer of a unanimous resmution from an 
association of churchwardens, of which Mr. Fetter was the much beloved and 
esteemed chairman — and who had all along, with himself, received the kindest 
hospitality at the hands of the Bishop of Manchester. This resolution was to 
the same effect. He had also received a kind invitation from the sister coimtry, 
to go for a few days and take part in a conference of bishops and clergy, presided 
over by the Bishop of Down and Connor. He had attended former meetings of 
that description, and he must say that nothing could be better, grander, and 
wiser, than the way in which the proceedings were conducted. Another fSait he 
had to mention was a somewhat grievous one : it was, that he had been exceed- 
ingly angry since he came to Manchester, on seeing the tremendous difficulty of 
keeping the clergy in due order. (Laughter.) It was well known to the chairman 
that he had taken an active part in restoring the synodal action of the Church. 
He was grieved to hear of gentlemen in Manchester talking of lay co-operation 
in convocation. He asked if it was to be borne for a single moment that those 
who had laboured so hard as many had done to meet as English citizens, freely 
and without fear of the civil power or any other power whatever, that they who 
had done this should be told that the laity would not have it, but wanted to intro« 
duce a novelty and destroy convocations great or small. (Applause.) And why ? 
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We wanted the clergt to haye the right to deHherate and nothing more. It was 
time enough for the clergy to take lo the enacting of canons when the laity called 
upon them to do so. Under the existing Prayer Book the churchwardens could 
not perform their duties. We wanted a new form of canons. Let them be 
made, but do not let the clergy show their impotence, by saying they would &in 
do what everybody knew they could not do. (Cheers.) He had come to stamp 
to pieces the idea of laymen taking part in conyocation. (Hear.) He had 
learned the duty of obedience, and he hoped the clergy would also learn that 
duty. They might do so without disadyantage. (Appmuse.) Some clergymen 
broke the rubrics, <and some obeyed them. We should all be subject to that 
which wa£ paramount in England — ^law. He did not mean to say more, except 
that he felt deeply indebted to his lordship, to whose almost superhunmn 
endeayours it was that the present harmonious assembly was owing. He had 
much to say to his friends the Dissenters. He intended to reyiye church rates, 
both for worship and for the fabric ; and he should not be contented until he 
had accomplished this in large towns as well as the coimitary. Hd proposed, 
in conclusion, that gentlemen from Cambridge and Oxford should confer with 
the committee conducting this Congress, for the purpose of joining others 
hereafter to be appointed in the place to which the Congress should be removed, 
so as to have a standing body to whom questions relating to a Church Congress 
might be referred. 

Mr. B. A. Cboss (Warrington) said we liyedin an age of great energy, from which 
much good resulted, but the good was mixed with evil. Men sometimes did not stay 
to think whether their work was of the best kind or the best suited to their powers or 
place in life, or whether they were setting about it in the best way or at the best time. 
Heoace sprung much of that party spirit in which so many thmgs are carried on. 
One half of the world was for action before the other half had £Airly begun to think. 
The eagerness of the one made the other hold back the more ; whereas a little 
more caution would probably have kept all straight. We could hardly have a better 
lustration of this eyfl. tham the way in which laity and clergy were found to 
work, or rather not to work, -together — an evil which had mainly arisen from the 
want of oorefttl oonsideration on both sides of the subject before them. It was not 
merely the OpenrpiHon^ it wasthe Co-q^^ara^K^of the laity thatwas waikted. It was the 
duty of the laity to help the clergy to do their work. It was not the duty of the 
laity to try and do the work of 3ie clergy for them. In our large towns in this 
part of the country the population had far outgrown all the means by which the 
clergy could do their work. The laity might co-operate in remedying this, and 
the clergy might accept that co-operation without fear. The laity might 
come forward and provide frmds for the clergy, by means of which, instead of 
having 10,000 to 30,000 souls to look after, there should, in every one of these 
great towns, be one dergyman for at least every 2,000 souls. Two mistakes were 
oft^n made on the question of funds ; the laity were apt to expect too much 
money from the clergy, and the clergy were willing to accept little but money 
from the laity. The laity should 'Come forward and provide funds for one clergy- 
man &r eveiy 2^000 souls, for a period of five years. (Applause.) A colonial 
bishop once informed him that he had adopted this plan for five years, and he 
believed that at the end of that time in places where it was tried the Church 
would take root. This was the result that he wished to see, and he should 
especially like to see it carried out in Lancashire. This plan had been carried 
out, and ample funds had been willingly provided, in the town of Warrington ; 
and he trusted that the result of this magnificent meeting might be that the laity 
throughout the whole diocese of Manchester would combine to raise ftmds for 
carrying out some such scheme (whatever actual form it might take in different 
parts) throughout the length and breadth of the diocese. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

Bt thb Bav. W. 0. PLUNKBT. 

Pebhit me to preface the few remarks which I have this day to 
offer by an expression of the sincere gratification which it gives me, as 
an Iridi Clergyman, to find that a Committee of English Churchmen 
have resolved, without solicitation, to set apart so much of the valuable 
time of this Congress to the discussion of questions affecting the welfare 
of the Church in Ireland. I am sure that I express not only my own 
feelings, but those of my fellow-churchmen in Ireland, when I say, 
that we cordially grasp the proffered hand of brolherly friendship, and 
earnestly pray that the proceedings of this day may be the means, 
under God, of further cementing that godly imion which ought to 
subsist — ^more especially at the present time — between all who serve a 
common Master, and belong to a common Church. 

Let me further add, that in the preparation of this paper, I have 
taken for granted that such a spirit of reciprocal good-will among the 
several members of our United Church does really exist, and I have 
tiierefore avoided any discussion of questions upon which I assume 
that we are all agreed. 

Had I, for example, been compelled to meet the enemies of our 
Church by defensive arguments, I might have felt it necessary to 
discuss the abstract question of a State Church, or the more special 
relations of such a Church to the case of Ireland. I might have 
thought myself bound to prove the purity of the ancient Qiurch of 
Ireland, and the lineal succession by which the present Church can 
trace her descent from that unpolluted origin ; or I might have 
deemed it expedient to examine the question of the temponJities of 
that Church, and her indefeasible right to the proprietorship of her 
own emoluments. These, and the many complicated questions which 
arise from them, I might have considered it my duty to review, were 
it not for the one simple reason already stated — ^namely, that I 
assume, at the very outset of my remarks, that those whom I address 
are friends, and do not require an elaborate argument to convince 
them of claims which they are themselves willing not only to admit, 
but also, if necessary, to defend. 

While, however, I thus gladly express my confidence in the good-will 
of my English fellow-churchmen, I cannot but feel that (owing to a 
cause which shall be presently mentioned) the most serious misgivings 
respecting the Church in Ireland may possibly exist at this very 
moment in the minds of many of her best friends. That such feelings 
ought not to be regarded as unnatural, I am ready to confess ; but 
that there is nothing in them, or in the source from which they 
have sprung, to cause the remotest anxiety to any friend of our United 
Church, I am, thank God, equally prepared to prove, and it is with 
a view to reassure my English brethren upo^i this point that I stand 
before you to-day. \ J tV; 



And now, before I proceed to examine the nature of the misgivmgs 
to which I have just referred, I feel that I am bound, in the first 
place, to state as fully and as fairly as I can the catue from which they 
have taken their rise. 



THE CENSUS. 

That cause is undoubtedly to be found in the following apparently 
startling fact, that, according to the returns of the religious census 
of 1861 for Ireland, it appears that the Church-popiUation in that 
country has suffered a decrease during the last thirty years of at least 
100,000 smils. 

The particulars of this decrease may be more accurately stated as 
follows : — ^According to the corrected summary of the Religious Census 
Report of 1834, the number of persons returned as members of the 
Established Church in Ireland amounted to 853,160. According to 
the latest official Census report of 1861 the nimiber of persons 
similarly returned amounted to 691,509. A comparison of these two 
returns shows a decrease of 161,651. 

In the Report of the Census Commissioners for 1834, we find, 
however, the following remark : — 

" It is observable that the census of the members of the Established Church 
includes a considerable number of "Wesleyan Methodists, who, although attending 
religious service in other places of worship, consider themselves to be in connec- 
tion with the Established Church, and wished to be classed as members of that 
body. We do not report the particular number of these persons, but that it is 
considerable, especially ' in some districts, will appear from an inspection of the 
number of their places of worship enumerated in our reports, and the average 
number of persons attending divine service in each." 

Now, this large body of Methodists, not (so far as I can learn) from 
any decrease of their former good-will towards the Church, but firom 
the arrangements of the Census Commissioners, have, in the returns 
for 1861, been classed under a separate head. From these returns it 
appears that their present numbers amount to 45,390. Were we, 
therefore, even to suppose that their numbers had not been diminished 
since 1831, it would follow that the decrease of the Church-population 
ought to be estimated at no more than 116,161. But it is incredible 
that the causes which have led to the recent decrease in the population 
of Ireland generally, should not have affected the Methodist body in 
common with other religious denominations, and therefore, in order 
to form a fair estimate, we should calculate their numbers in 1834 as 
having at least borne the same proportion to the Church population 
that they do now. Such a calculation would divide the 853,160 
persons returned in 1834 as members of the Established Church into 
62,551 Methodists and 800,609 Churchmen, and would consequently 
reduce the decrease of the Church population during the interval 
between the two censuses to 109,100. 

Having, however, made these necessaiy deductions, and having 
shown that the decrease of the Irish Church population is less by at 
least one-third than what the bare census returns would represent it 
to be, the startling fact yet stares us in the face, that during the last 
thirty years the Church in Ireland has suffered a decrease of 109,100 
souls — in other words, of about one-seventh, or thirteen per cent of 
her original populatiqiu r : 
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This is the fact which has caused that perplexity and disappointment 
among Er^glish Churchmen to which reference has been abready made. 
I have stated it as fairly and unreservedly as I possibly can; let me 
now proceed to examine the several misgivings to which it may have 
given rise. 

CHURCH POPULATION. 

I. The first of these misgivings which I shall notice concerns the 
Church-population, and may be described as a fear lest the Church 
shouM have been losing ground numerically in Ireland, 

I can well suppose such a misgiving suggesting itself to the mind 
of one of my English brethren as follows : — 

" Was it not the case thirty years ago that the members of the 
Established Church in Ireland were but a smaU body in comparison 
with the whole population of that country, and must not this decrease 
in their numbers have greatly aggravated their numerical disproportion, 
giving thereby an additional force to the complaints of those who 
describe the State Church in Ireland as the Church of the minority ?" 

Now, when we remember the manner in which the results of the 
late census were first represented by certain organs of public opinion 
in England, we cannot, I think, regard such a train of thought as I 
have just described with any very great surprise. 

Perhaps I shall best explain my meaning, and at the same time 
divest my assertion of any tinge of party spirit, if I quote the opinion 
of a leading Roman Catholic journal in support of what I have said. 

In the Tablet of May 9, 1863, we find the writer of a leading 
article censuring his Roman Catholic fellow-journalists in the following 
remarkable words: — 

" We see," says the writer, "that Mr. Lefroy, M.P. for Dublin 
University, has moved for returns relative to the number of Roman 
Catholics and members of the Established Church in Ireland, and we 
have no doubt that he has been moved to do so by the use to which 
Mr, DUlwyrCs returns have been put." He then proceeds to explain his 
meaning, by adding that the decrease of the Church population, as 
reported in these Returns, had been "treated by various Catholic 
writers, who omitted all reference to the fact that the total population 
and the Roman Catholic population had decreased in a still greater 
ratio, as a proof that the Established Church was losing ground in 
Ireland," 

Does not this rebuke teU with a strange force against certain 
journals representing professedly Protestant principles, who made the 
very same use of Mr. Dillwyn's returns, dwelling in the most vivid 
terms upon the decrease of the Church population, and omitting 
altogether any reference to the simultaneous loss sustained by the 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters of Ireland during the very same 
period ? It is not my province to inquire how far such an omission 
was intentional. My present purpose is to calculate not so much its 
purpose as its effect. And I would put the question to any candid 
mind. Whether such one-sided statements were not eminently fitted 
to convey the impression described by the writer in the Tablet, 
namely, "that the Church had been losing ground in Ireland." 

But has the Church been losing ground in Ireland 1 I wiU answer 
this question by a simple statement^of facts. 
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The whole population of Ireland, in 1834, amounted to 7,954,160. 
In 1861, it was redueed to 5,798,233; showing a total decrease of 
2,155,927, or about 27 per cent, of its original amount. 

The Roman Catholic population, in 1834, was 6,436,060; in 1861 
it was 4,505,414, showing a decrease of 1,930,646, or nearly 30 
per cent. 

The Presbyterian population, in 1834, was 643,058 ; in 1861 it 
was 523,300; showing a decrease of 119,758, or nearly 19 per cent. 

The Church population, in 1834, was (as already calculated) 
800,609, in 1861 it was 691,509 ; showing a decrease of 109,100^ or 
not much more than 13 per cent. 

From the above statement it would appear that in the general 
decrease of population which has thinned the ranks of the three 
great religious bodies which form the mass of the Irish poprdation, 
the Roman Catholics have suffered the most, and the Church the 
least. The residt is, that there has been a large relative increase in the 
Church population^ which may in round numbers be expressed very 
nearly as follows — 

RELATIVB FES-CIENTAGE TO THE WHOLE POPULATION. 

1834. 1861. 

Roman Catholics 81 78 decrease, 3 per cent 

Established Church... 10 ...... 12 increase, 2 per cent. 

Presbyterians 8 9 do. 1 per cent 

Other Persuasions 1 1 

Such is the simple statement by which I desire to answer the 
question, "Has the Church in Ireland, numerically/, been losing 
ground f Even were I obliged to give a less favourable answer, I 
would hope that my English fellow-churchmen wordd not consider 
Such a result as affording an argument for the condemnation of that 
Church. I trust that I am not alone in believing that its claims 
stand upon higher and more sacred grounds, and ought not therefore 
(as has been well said) to be judged by the "rule of three." I trust 
that my English friends also see that if a numerical standand were 
only once admitted as the test of a Church Establishment in Ireland, 
it would, ere long, be foimd applicable not only to Wales, but even to 
other portions of the United Kingdom. This, however, is just one of 
the questions upon which, at the outset, I took for granted that we 
were all agreed. I shaU not, therefore, enlarge upon it. Enough for 
me if I have proved my present point — ^if I have shown that the 
Census returns at least show no reason why the obsolete question of 
d. State-Church minority should be now revived — seeing that so far 
from the Church in Ireland having numerically lost ground during the 
last thirty years, it has on the contrary gained by a considerable relative 
increase. 

OHXmCH EBVElniES. 

II. I have now to consider a second misgiving which may have been 
suggested by the results of the late Census RetTims. This misgiving 
concerns the Church-emoluments, and may be described as occurring to 
the mind of the English Churchman in the following manner: — 

" Was it not, thirty years ago, generally believed that the revenues 
of the Church in Ireland weire far in exoeas of the duties entrusted to 
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her charge; and must not the decrease which has since taken place in 
the Church population have greatly aggravated this disproportion! 
and thereby given a fresh sting to the taunts of those who reproach 
our whole establishment with the charge of superfluous wealth r 

Such a mie^ving is» I admit, no less natuial than the one which 
has just been noticed. I trust, however, that I shall be able just as 
easily to remove it. Let me endeavour to do so, as in the fonnw 
instance, by an appeal to facts. 

The decrease which the Ohuroh-popi:dation of Ireland suffntd 
during the period which intervened between the census of 1834 and 
that of 1861 amounted (as has been already admitted) to no less than 
tiiirteen per cent of its original numbers. But before we admit that 
the work of the Church has thereby become disproportioned to her 
income, let us ask whether the income of the Church has suflered no 
similar decrease during the same interval ? 

The answer to such a question is a very simple one. The gross 
income of the Church in Ireland (according to a statement in the 
Times newspaper) amounted, in 1834, to £865,525* In 1861 
(according to the same authority) it was no more than £580,418. In 
other words, during the period to which our inquiry relates, the 
Church-income suffered a decrease of £285,107, or of 32 per cent. 

From the above statement it appears that, during the twenty-seven 
years referred to, the Church^ncome has suffered a decrease of 19 per 
cent mare than the Ghurch-popidaUon, and that, consequently, the 
argument derivable from a roview of that interval is one which should 
persuade us to augment rather than despoil the revenues of the 
Church. 

I feel, however, that there is yet another form in which this 
financial difficulty respecting our Church may present itself to a 
thoughtful mind, and it may be thus expressed: — " Allowing that the 
Church-revenues have been thus impoverished during the last thirty 
years, may not the incomes of the clei^ be even still considered as 
in excess of their labour ?" 

Before I answer this question, let me, in the first place, freely 
admit the fact, that in Ireland as in England there do exist individual 
cases of overpaid sinecurism within owe Church. Such exceptional 
abuses are inseparable from all earthly institutions. They should 
not be defended or retained, but rather reformed. Such isolated 
instances do not, however, affect the general question which I have 
to answer — ^namely. Are the incomes of the Irish clergy in excess of 
their labours ? Let me ask your forbearance while I reply to this 
question, by once again appealing to a few prominent facts. 

The average income of an Irish incumbent is £210 per annum, out 
of which sum he may have to pay a curate. The average number 
of his flock in a town parish is 1,590; in a rural parish it is 376. 
These 376 parishioners have to be tended in a district of the average 
are of 20 square miles. Add to these labours the manifest duty of 
endeavouring to bring back into the fold of the Church the Roman 
Catholics of the parish — straying sheep, no doubt, yet still a portion 
of the flock — ^and let me ask, does £210 per annum appear to be an 
unreasonable proportion of income to labour? 

Let me, however, compare it with the state of tilings in England; 
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and as it is the case of the rural cleigy which is considered the most 
.Yulnerable in Ireland, I will confine myself to that point. 

The average income of an English rector is X285 per annum. The 
average number of his flock in a rural district has been calculated at 
387 ; in Wales it is 248.* The average area of an English rural parish 
is 6 square miles. In other words, the English incumbent has, according 
to this comptdaHoTif eleven more parishoners than fall to the share of his 
Irish brother ; hvl, on the other hand, the Irish incumbent has fifteen 
more square miles to traverse in order to tend his flock, and receives in 
remunercUion for his labour an income less by £75 (a cural^s salary) 
than that of his more fortunate English neighbour. 

Now, the enemies of our Church may set such statements at 
defiance, or rather, they may strive to evade their force, and divert 
attention, by holding up to ridicule so^ne individual cases of well-paid 
idleness, such as those to which I have already referred — cases which 
call for local re-organization from within, rather than for general 
spoliation from without. But whatever may be the conclusions of the 
Church-opponent, I feel confident that the Church-friend has only to 
be made aware of the simple facts to which I have just called attention, 
in order to be convinced that in Ireland, as in England, the Clei^ of 
our Church are not overpaid for their work ; nay, rather, that the real 
disproportion which should engage our attention in both countries, and 
especially in Ireland, is the contrast between the laborious responsibility 
of the Clergyman's office, and the scanty pittance upon which, in so 
many instances, he barely contrives to exist. 

CHURCH PROaRESS. 

III. There is, however, a third and a more dispiriting misgiving, 
which must at first sight occur to the mind of Englishmen, when they 
hear of the decrease in the Church population of Ireland. This 
. misgiving relates to Church^ogress, and may be described as a fear 
lest the decrease in question should betoken failure in duty upon the 
part of the Church in that land. 

"We have heard," I can imagine an Englishman saying, "of the 
zeal of our Irish brethren, of their watchfulness over their own flocks, 
and of their successful labours among their Koman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. We have expected in consequence that a religious 
census would reveal a proportionate result ; and, lo ! we find that the 
Church-population of Ireland, instead of increasing during the last 
thirty years, has suffered a decrease of at least 100,000 souls." 

Now, my object this day is, to give such information to the supporters 
of the Church in Ireland, as may serve satisfactorily to remove their 
doubts respecting her industry or efficiency; and to show that even in 
the face of the results of the religious census, we have every reason to 
know that the Irish Branch of our United Churcli was never in a state 
of such healthy vitality, or of what, in the true sense of the word, may 
be termed " Progress." 

WHAT IS CHUBOH PROGRESS? 

And this brings us a.t once to the question — ^What ought we look 
upon as Church progress in any particular land 1 It seems to me 

*Sde "Ohuroh Property" (No. i Manchester Tracts), by Bey. T. Eagar. Also Speech of Sir 
Hugh Oabos in Parliament^ as reported in The Times of June 30, 1863. 
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that it may fairly be regarded under three aspects — an increase of 
zecdy an increase of efficiency^ or an increase of Church population. As 
Christians, we must, I think, all agree that the Church progress which 
is most pleasmg in the sight of God, and which ought therefore to be 
most prized by us, is a progress in zecU ; and yet is it not possible to 
imagine the existence of a progressive zeal which, by the force of 
antagonistic influences from without, may be prevented ftx)m develop- 
ing itself into an increased effi/ciency ? And can we not further 
imagine a Church making progress, not only in zeal, but in efficiency, 
and yet unable to point to any proportionate increase in the numbers 
of the Church p<^piUation of the particular country to which she 
belongs 1 

Applying these principles to the case of the Church in Ireland, I 
could, had I the time, easily show how often that progress in zeal, 
which in other lands would have produced great results, has been 
rendered inefficient by the peculiar difficulties with which the Church 
has had, in times past, to contend. My present object, however, is to 
explain the reason why, even when the partial removal of these 
difficulties in later times has enabled the Church in Ireland to become 
not only more zealous, but more efficient, this increased efficiency has 
not resulted in an increase of Ireland's Church population. Where, 
then, let me ask, are we to look for the cause of this apparent dis- 
crepancy 1 The answer is a very simple one, and may be contained 
in one word — Emigration. 

THE DISTURBING INPLUENOES OP EMIGRATION. 

To every Irishman who has carefuUy studied the history of his 
country for the last thirty years, such an explanation wiU appear self- 
evident. I can well, however, understand the difficulty which an 
English Churchman may have at first in realising its full meaning. 
The retarding force of emigration is not traceable by him in the 
annals of the Church in his own coimtry — ^he has not experienced it 
in the records of his own parish — I cannot, therefore, wonder if at 
first sight he is unprepared to make the full allowance for the work- 
ings of this disturbing influence in the history of the Church in 
Ireland. He has calculated that the good old ship ought to have 
reached the port long ago. He knows her average speed, he has 
watched the variations of the weather, and he begins almost to fear 
that the delay is owing to the neglect of those whom he had loved to 
regard as a trusty crew. Let us only remind him of the unseen tidal 
undercurrent with which the vessel has been so nobly struggling, and 
will he not rejoice to find that his suspicions are unfounded? 

And now, in order ftdly to explain my meaning, I fear I rhust ask 
your forbearance while I briefly refer to a few of the past events of 
Ireland's Church History. 

How strange are the fluctuations which causes, entirely independent 
of the zeal or the sloth of the Church, have from time to time pro- 
duced in the Chm-ch population of Ireland! At the time of the 
Reformation the Church population was largely increased by the 
Protestant settlements which were introduced upon the forfeited 
lands of attainted rebels by Queen Elizabeth, and by King James I. 
A few years elapsed, and this large body of immigrants were almost 
swept away by the fearful rebellion and massacre of 1641, when it i« 
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calculttied that no less than 200,000 Protestants were lost to the 
country, either by death or emigration. Again, we find a fresh 
settlement introduced by Cromwell, and another by William III., and 
a consequent increase to a large extent in the Chorch popuLation. 
But again, there followed a fearful reduction, resulting this time not 
so much from the malice of Popish rebels as from the avidity of 
Protestant landlords, who, for the sake of swelling their rentals, began 
to people their estates with Romish tenants, who were willing to tive 
at a cheaper rate, and consequently to pay a higher rent than the 
former Protestant occupant& This conduct on the }>art of the land- 
lords led to the emigration of a large number of Protestants, amounting, 
as has been calculated, to not less than that which followed the massacre 
of 1641. After the passing of the Octennial BiU in 1768, it became 
the interest of the country gentlemen to increase the number of their 
Protestant electors, and to tempt them, by the offer of long leases, to 
settle upon their estates. The result was, that for some time Ghiurch 
emigration gave place to Church immigration. But the act which in 
1793 enabled Roman Catholics to vote, removed this motive for 
encouraging Protestantism, and the consequences began to be felt 
when, s^ut the year 1820, the freehold leases already referred to 
expired, and when the landlords again found it to be most remunerative 
to let their farms to a Romish tenantry. About this time also the 
system of Ribbonism and Whiteboyism began to exert a deadly 
influence; the Tithe war and the Repeal agitation kept the whole 
coimtry in a state of turmoil, and the result was an insecurity of life 
and property which made Protestants long for a home of peace and 
safety in some other clima 

STATEMENT IN '^DUBLIN UNIVEBSITT MA0AZINB,'' 1834. 

Hence followed a tide of Protestant emigration, which is thus 
referred to by the writer of an article in the Dublin University Magaziiie 
of 1834*:— 

"We cannot," he says, "ascertain the total niunbep of Protestant soxda thafc 
have left ns since this desire for emigration oommenoed, but it is certain that, 
from the year 1825 to the present season of 1834 inclusive, the total amount has 
been ascertained, with tolerable accuracy, at 175,000. One hundred and seventy 
five thousand Protettawts ! Above one-half of this immense multitude has left 
us within the last three years — a circumstance which forms one of the most 
melancholy features of this emigration, as showing that wasting and exhausting 
as it had previously been, it has now become an evil of awful and tremendous 
magnitude, threatening to leave this island in a few years more without any 
Protestant population whatever." 

With regard to the foregoing statement, I would remark that it is 
not the assertion of one who wrote witii a view to account for a 
decrease in the Church population; neither is it the retrospective 
calculation of one who collected his information from recollection or 
hearsay. It is the testimony of an independent witness, given without 
any reference to that question which is now under consideration, but 
which had not then been mooted. It is, moreover, the testimony of 
an eyewitness as to facts taking place at the time he wrote, and to 
which he appealed as seen and known of all men. And what is the 
testimony of this impartial observer ? Just this — ^that in the year 
1834, the year during which he wrote, there vws actually going on 

•IHi^Kfi iriiliwv((y Jfogmfiiu^ Jidy, ISMk Pb a. 
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before hk eyes an emigration of Protestants of so increasingly alarming 
a character as to threaten to leave Ireland in a few years more without 
any Protestant population whatever. Now that year 1834 was the 
first year of the very interval (1834-61) during which our Church 
population has suffered so large a decrease. 

KEI^OfiT OP CENSUS COMMISSIONERS, 1831-41. 

But we have further proof of a very strong kind in confirmation of 
the fact that an emigration of Protestants (and consequently amoiigst 
them of Churchmen), such as that described by the foregoing writer, 
did actually take place. I refer to the report of the Census Com- 
missioners for 1841. 

In that report they review the ten years which had elapsed 
dince the previous census in 1831 ; and, commenting upon the com- 
paratively small increase of population during that interval, they 
remark: — 

*' Certain it is that the addLtion dvamg the last period has been &r less in 
proportion to the whole, than during the former period. But there have been a 
yanetj of causes in operation — some local, some general — ^which haye led to that 
result. Emigration has, no doubt, operated to a very great extent." — ^p. viii. 

Again: — 

" The great cause which has sensibly affected the whole countiy, as distin- 
guished m)m particular localities, has been emigration.*' 

The Report proceeds to give the statistics of this emigration as 
follows : — 

From Irish Ports 214,047 

From Liverpool 152,738 

Add ten per cent. . for imperfect returns 36,678 

Total Colonial and Foreign Emigration from 

Ireland between 1831 and 1841 403,463. 

The Report then goes on to furnish some further statistics with 
reference to the 214,047 emigrants who embarked at Irish ports. We 
learn from it, among other particulars, the countries for which these 
emigrants were bound, viz. : — 

British America 189,225 

United States 19,775 

Australian Colonies 4,553 

West Indies 494 

Total 214,047 

We also learn the ports in Ireland from which they embarked : — 

From the ports of Ulster 76,905 

„ „ Munster 70,046 

„ „ Leinster 34,977 

„ „ Connaught 32,119 

Total 214,047 

Upon the latter statement the Commissioners remark : — 
" The ports of Leinster, especially Dublin, can scarcely be considered as giring 
forth the population of their own province so exclusiyelj as those of the other 
provinces, being, firom its central position, and the convergence of the roads and 
canab upon it, a common outlet for all. But we may fiurly assume that the 
emigration from the other provincial ports consisted chiefly of persons belonging 
to the proTiuces in which uiey are iitaated*"— p. zzriiii 
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The evidence thus given, as by the Commissioners, may be sxmmied 
up as follows : — 

1. First we learn that, during a period (1831-1841) when the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were by no means infected with that mania for 
emigration which has possessed them since the famine years of 1846- 

1849, the number of emigrants who left Ireland amoimted to no less ' 

than 403,463 souls. \ 

2. Secondly we learn, that a very large proportion of these emigrants ' 
embarked at the ports of Ireland's most Protestant province, to which | 
province (according to the Commissioners) it may be assumed that I 
they belonged. ' 

3. Thirdly we learn, that by far the greater number of these 
emigrants were boimd — ^not for the United States, which has, generally 
speaking, been the quarter selected by Roman Catholic emigrants — ^but 
for Canada, where that class of comfortable farmers, who are almost 
exclusively to be found among the Protestants of Ireland, were chiefly ! 
required, and were consequently most likely to emigrate. 

And now let me ask. If we have the unbiassed testimony of an eye- 
witness (such as the writer in the Magazine referred to), given at the 
time, to the fact, that in the year 1834 a vast and increasing tide of 
Protestant emigration was leaving the shores of Ireland — and if we 
find his forebodings as to a continuance of this exodus confirmed by 
statistics, such as those which I have just quoted from the Report of 
the Census Commissioners — ^have we not, I ask, sufficiently conclusive 
evidence for any candid mind, that between the year 1834 (the year 
from which the decrease of our Church population is dated) and the 
year 1841, a very large amount of emigration indeed must have taken 
place amongst the members of the Established Church, — ^forming, as 
they do, so large a portion of the Protestant population of Ireland 1 

EMIGRATION, 1841-1861. 

Whether this stream of Protestant emigration was at all arrested 
by the comparative quiet which Ireland enjoyed for the first five years 
of the next decade, or whether during that period it continued to flow 
on with unabated force, I have not at present sufficient data to 
determine. I will therefore at once pass on to the last and most 
devastating of all the fluctuations by which the population of my 
unhappy country has been visited — I allude to the potato blight of 
1846-49, the consequent famine, and the mania for emigration which 
followed in its train. This latter exodus has chiefly affected the 
Roman Catholic population ; but it has also swept away, and is still 
sweeping away, thousands of Protestant Churchmen yearly from their 
native land. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. W. NEILSON HANDCOCK. 

That this statement is not a crude or hasty conclusion, adopted 
firom a desire to prove a certain argument, will appear when I further 
quote the opinion of one of the most eminent of Ireland's statisticians. 
Dr. W. Neilson Handcock, in reference to this very point 

In pursuance of a command from the Lord Lieutenant, Dr. Hand- 
cock has published, within the present year, a report of an examination 
made by him into certain allegations respecting a progressive decline 
in Irish prosperity during the last twenty years, 1841-1861. 
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Viewing this subject in its connexion with the diminution of the 
Irish population during that interval, he shows that the decrease has 
not arisen, as some had alleged, from an extirpating policy on the part 
of government towards the Celtic race — ^and this he proves by showing 
that it arose from an emigration which afifected Saxons and Celts — ^in 
other words, Protestants and Boman Catholics — alike. These are his 
words : — 

" Prom such focts it is manifest that the causes wliich haye led to such a large 
migration to England and Scotland, and such a still more extensiye emigration 
abroad, have affected the people of Ireland alike, whether descended firom natire 
Celts or from English or Scotch settlers. The causes must therefore be general, 
and it is impossible to ascribe them to any policy of the legislature or of the 
government directed against a particular race or creed."* 

Such a statement from so independent a witness and so accurate a 
statistician, after such full examination, appears to me, when taken in 
connection with the proofs already advanced, to furnish conclusive 
evidence of the fact that the decrease which has taken place in the 
Church population of Ireland during the last thirty years has been 
owing to the drain of emigration. 

PRESENT RESULT OF EMIGRATION IN OONNEMARA. 

But perhaps I can best impress the truth of this statement upon the 
minds of my English brethren by giving them an example of the effect 
which this drain is even now producing upon some of the parishes in 
Ireland. 

I select one case at hazard from many similar instances. 

Three years ago I attended a confirmation which was held by the 
Bishop of Tuam, in Clifden, the central town of Connemara. - Upon 
that occasion the nimiber of persons confirmed amounted to 201, of 
which number 164 were converts from the Church of Kome, Anxious 
to obtain some statistical estimate of the present ratio of emigration 
in that district, I have, within the last month, asked the rectors of 
the two parishes from which the candidates had been supplied, to 
furnish me with a list of the 201 persons confirmed three years ago, 
giving the name of each, and stating whether the person to whom 
the name belonged was still residing in the district or not. I have 
that report now before me, and I find that no less than 88 of those 
who were then confirmed, or nearly one-half, have since left the parish 
wherein they had been bom and educated. 

Now, I would ask any one of you, my English brethren, to picture 
to yourself the case of the rector of such a parish — conscious in his 
own heart that he has been doing his duty faithfully in the sight of 
Grod ; thankful, moreover, that God has made his zeal efficient in the 
rescuing of many souls from error, and yet at the same time suflPering 
daily from the bitter disappointment of seeing those whom he has 
trained and educated passing away from beneath his eye, just as he 
thinks they are about to swell the numbers of his parishioners. 
Imagine yourself placed in the trying position of such a pastor, and 
then tell me — would you, under such circumstances, consider it fair 
or logical that your zeal and your efficiency, or, in other words, the 
progress of your work, should be tested by the members of the 

* "Report on the Supposed Progressive Decline of Irish Prosperity! by W. Neilson Handcook, 
TUL,D." "DubUn : printed by Alexander Thorn, (p. 17.) 
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Church population which a Census enumerator might return as 
residing at any one period within the actual limits of the parish 
entrusted to your charge? I have sufficient confidence in your 
sagacity as weU as your candour, to believe that you would consider 
such a conclusion to be as unphilosophical as it is unjust. 

And now, if I have at all succeeded in removing the d priori pre- 
sumption against the idea of Church Progress in Ireland, which the 
late census returns are at first so naturally calculated to produce in 
the minds of Englishmen, I would invite your attention for a few 
moments, while I endeavour^ as briefly as possible, to famish you 
with direct proofs of the statement with which I set out — ^namely, 
that the Church in Ireland has never been in a condition of more real 
and healthy progress than she is at this very present time. 

CHURCH PROGRESS, 1800-1834. 

How deplorable was the state of the Church in Ireland at the 
commencement of the present century, may be gathered from the 
fact, that out of the 1,220 incumbents who, in the year 1807, had charge 
of the 2,341 parishes of Ireland, no less than 397 were non-residents, 
while the cause of this non-residence, in 169 instances, was pluralism. 

From 1807 to 1832, a marked improvement took place. By the 
dissolution <d the unwieldy unions of parishes which the despoilment 
of our Church in former times had rendered necessary, the number of 
incumbents was increased to 1,333, while at the same time the number 
of the non-residents had decreased to 368, and the number of pluralists 
to 109. 

It would give me much pleasure to trace the pro^ss of our 
Church during these first thirty years of newly-reviving Itfe. I diould 
especially like to describe that era of successM missionary labour 
which came to a crisis in the year 1828, when no less than 
two thousand three hundred and fifty-seven converts publicly 
xenounoed the ^rrero of Romanism. My duty, however, to-day is to 
confine my remarks to that period which has intervened between the 
two census returns of 1834 and 1861. This is the period during 
which there has been a decrease of Church-population, and it is with 
regard to this period that I desire to show that there has been no 
decrease of Church zeal, or of Church efficiency. 

CHURCH PROGRESS, 1834-1861. NHGATIVB PROOFS. 

Now, in answer to thoge who taunt our Church with a failure in 
duty during the period referred to, it might be quite sufficient to 
inquire — " If it be owing to neglecty and not to emigration, or some 
such natural cause, that the Church population has been diminished, 
whither have its members la,psed? Have the 100,000 members whioh 
are lost to that Church swelled the ranks of Rome, or of Dissent % 
Has there not been a greater decrease of population on their part?" 
Our enemies would find it difficult to answer this question; and 
indeed, to do them justice, I know not that they have ever ventured 
upon such an explanation. It has, no doubt, been asserted, that 
during the last century many thousands lapsed fi:om our Church into 
the error by which they were surrounded. And that such a 
lamentable defection did occur in consequence both of the neglect 
and the paucity of our clergy, is unfortunately beyond a doubt. But 
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it is remariEable, that in all the oomments whidi have been zoade by 
tbe enemies of the Church on the results of the late census, the 
decrease of the Church population during the last thirty years has 
neyer, so far as I can ascertain, been attributed to any defection on 
the part of Iric^ Churchmen, either to Home or to Dissent. Indeed, 
so far as Borne is concerned, the Tahlet of May 9, 1863, when referring 
to the census returns, makes the following remarkable admission : — 
^^ The only way of accounting for the fact, that the Catholic popula- 
tion has not decreased in a still larger rate is, that Protestant 
marriages must have been fewer in proportion, and less productive 
than marriages among Catholics. '^ Surely, if the writer of that 
article had any grounds for supposing that the Catholic population 
had been swelled by defections from our Church, he would not have 
described the '* productiveness of Catholic marriages'' as the (ynly 
explanation. 

I 4esire, however, to take higher ground for the defence of our 
Church than even this silence of her enemies as to any failure of duty 
on her part. I purpose to show, from positive facts, that the last 
thirty years has not been a time of Church retrogression. I intend 
to go further, and to demonstrate beyond a doubt that it has been 
eminently a time of Church progress. In proof of this assertion let 
me first point to the inorbasbd care of that Church for the 

SPIRITXTAL wants OF HER OWN MEMBERS. 

orxtrch progress, 1834-1861. — positive proofs. — new churches 

AND incumbencies. 

Between the years 1832-1861, 133 new incumbencies were formed 
within the Church, 306 new diurches built, and 171 enlarged. During 
the same period the ncm-residents decreased firom 368 to 150. As to 
Ihe pluralists, they became almost extinct. At least I know, that in 
1853, they had dwindled down to 25. 

This increased number of incumbents and churches within so short 
an interval, would be a striking evidence of an increased pastoral 
watchfulness in the case of any Church. But it aj^ars the more 
significant, when we remember that the Church which made this 
noble effort, so far from being assisted thereto by any Governmental 
grant, was actually deprived by Grovemment, during the very period 
alluded to, of ecclesiastical revenues, amounting, as we have seen, to 
nearly £300,000 per annimi. 

2. cathedral restoration. 

While dwelling upon the increase of church accommodation, which 
our Church has provided for its own members, I cannot omit noticing 
the growing interest which has been taken of late years in the erection 
and restoration of cathedrals in Ireland. Let me quote the testimony 
of one who is eminently qualified to give an opinion upon this point. 
At a meeting lately held in London for the piirpose of erdisting public 
sympathy in behalf of an effort which is now being made to restore 
tiie ancient Cathedral of St. Mary's, Tuam, " Mr. A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope" (says the report of that meeting), "dwelt on the importance 
of the cathedral movement, and congratulated the meeting on the 
progress it had made in Ireland. In confirmation of his observation, 
he referred not only to the present worl^ but to the magnificent 
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restoration of the fabric and services at Armagh by the late Primate ; 
to Mr. Guinness's munificence at St. Patrick's, Dublin, to the beautiful 
cathedral built at Kilmore by the present Primate; to the restoration 
of Limerick cathedral, and the proposed one of St. Canice, Kilkenny j 
to that of Deny cathedral ; to the cathedral which it was proposed to 
build at Cork, for which so grand a design had been obtained in compe- 
tition ; and for the costly one which it was intended should be raised at 
Belfast. With regard to the design before him for Tuam cathedral, he 
pointed with approbation to the extension of the little choir of the 
original prse-English church, which had been so long degraded to 
serve as an entrance-porch, at the east end, and its re-adaptation to its 
original purpose as the place of the Lord's Table."* 

3. SYNODAL ACTION AND LAY CO-OPERATION. 

Before I pass from the efforts which have been made by iiie Church 
of late for her own self-preservation and self-improvement, I feel it 
right to allude to the desire which has been shown by the Irish Bishops 
for a revival of Synodal action, and which foimd expression in the 
memorial transmitted by them to Her Most Gracious Majesty in the 
November of last year.t I must also state, with sincere gratification, 
that a more definite system of lay co-operation has been introduced, 
at the suggestion, I believe, of an eminent lay champion of the 
Church, ^, Henry Hoare, into one of our Irish dioceses,^ and will, 
I trust, shortly prevail throughout them all. 

4. PAROCHIAL SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND CHURCH SOCIETIES. 

In ftirther proof of this seK-regenerating spirit, which betokens 
real progress within our Church, I should like, did time permit, to 
dwell upon the vast increase which has taken place in the number of 
our parochial Sunday Schools, and also upon the various societies 
which have been organised for the purpose of assisting the Church in 
her arduous labours. 

Among others, I would especially notice the Curates' Aid Society,§ 
and the Church of England Yoimg Men's Christian Association, || a 
society which, like this Manchester Congress, includes among its 
working friends godly Christians of many dift'erent shades of opinion, 
who yet agree in a spirit of loyal devotion to their common Church* 
I well remember the joy it gave me, two years ago, to see such a body 
of imited Churchmen meeting together upon the same platform for 
the purpose of instituting this Society, with the great and good 
Archbishop, who has just been called away from us, in the chair. It 
seemed to me at the time a token of progress in the best of all 
directions — a progress in godly union and in brotherly love ! 

And now let me ask — ^this increased provision which the Church 
has made in Ireland for the wants of her own members — this increased 
pastoral watchftdness on the part of her clergy — this increased respect 
for the ancient ecclesiastical edifices of her land — this increased 
interest in the revival of Synodal action — ^this increasing anxiety 

* A copy of a Report from which the above extract is taJcen may be had on application to the Ber. 

Oharlee Seymour, Frovost and Vicar of Tuam, the Vicarage, Tuam. 
t Parliamentary Papers, Synodal Action (Ireland), ordered to be printed. May 12, 1863. No. 268 
I Diooese of Down, Connor and Dromore. Further information may be had on application to th« 

Rev. Alfred Lee, Rector of Ahoghill, Ballymena, Co. AntxinL 

I Established 1839. || Established 1860. 
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about the education of her children — above all, this increase of 
brotherly union and love— are these signs of retrogression, or of 
progress ] I leave the answer to any candid mind. 

But, in addition to this anxiety for the welfare of those already in 
her fold, the Church has, during these last thirty years, arisen to a 
sense of her great duty in reference to the straying sheep by which 
she is surrounded. In other words, she has assumed what ought 
always to have been her true position — she has become a 
Missionary Church. 

5. missions to ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his work upon Irish History, speaks of the 
evangelisation and civilisation of the natives as the most obvious work 
of the Irish Church, adding, that the performance of it could alone 
justify her existence.* Without going to the full length of this 
assertion, I am ready to admit that it contains much trudi. One of 
the signs of progress in the Church of Ireland ought, no doubt, 
to be an increase of missionary zeal ; and where that zeal exists, we 
ought to look for proportionate results. Let us, then, examine 
whether, during the last thirty years, the Irish Church has shown a 
missionary zeal, or has been rewarded with any visible blessing. 

One of the first signs of reviving life, after the death-like trance of 
the last century, was the foundation of a Society for reaching the 
hearts of the native Roman Catholics, through the mediimi of their 
own language. This was the Irish Society, t Since that period, the 
Scripture Readers' Society,} the Island and Coast Sooiety,§ the 
Irish Reformation Society, || and lastly, the Irish Church Mission 
SociETY,ir have been added to the number of missionary agencies. 
'These Societies have been oi^nized by Churchmen, have been always 
conducted on Church' principles, and engage in no operations without 
the sanction of the Rectors of the parishes and the Bishops of the 
dioceses wherein they work. They are, in fact, essentially Chmrch 
movements, and as such, indisputable tokens of Church zeal — ^zeal, be 
it remembered, not merely on the part of the organizers of these 
Societies, but also on the part of those parochial Clergy, without 
whose hearty co-operation and indefatigable labours, these Societies 
could never have hoped to succeed. 

I have already said, that I consider godly zeal as the most pleasing 
sign of Church progress in the sight of God ; and, therefore, even were 
I unable to point to any proofs of success, I should feel that I had 
said enough to show that a Church, which, through thirty years of 
harrowing trials and disappointments, has persevered courageously in 
these missionary efforts, can not be said to have been in a state of 
retrogression. But I am not, thank God, without tokens that this 
zeal has proved efficient. Let me adduce a few out of many instances, 
in which success has been visibly vouchsafed. 

A Clergyman** writing to me from a town in the South of Ireland, 
says — "The time is fre^ in my own memory when, in certain coast 
districts beyond this town and Bantry, comprising six benefices, there 

*lrish History and Irish Charaoter, by Goldwin Smith. Oxford and London : J. H. and JamM 
Parker, p. 61. 

t Bstabllahed 1818. X BstabUshed 1822.^ ^ ^ ^,^ § EitobUahed 183B. 

II Establighed'18i6. IT Established 1819. 

** Rot. Edward Spring, Skibbereen, Oo. Cork. 
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weee but nx dergjineii and six dmrches ; bat theie aie now in those 
districtB sixteen Clergymen, four of whom are partiaUy maintained 
from the funds of the Additional Curates' Fund Society, and fourteen 
ehuiches, with public worship also in seTeral schoolhousea." 

Another Clergyman,* writing to me in reference to the Dingle 
Mission, says, ^ When I first became Curate of the district, in 1831, 
it contained only five Protestants, four of whom went sometimes to 
Mass." He adds — '^ There was no church, glebe-house, or Scriptural 
school, in any of the four parishes of the district I worked through 
the Irish Society and the Scripture Readers' Society; and when I left 
these parishes, in 1840, there were four places of worship, four 
Scriptimd schools, two churches in progress of erection, and two 
)*?sidencc>s for clei^gymen, and all this ciiused by the numbers who had 
left the Church of Rome in that district. Since my departure, foor 
Irish-speaking Clergymen have occupied those parishes where I had 
first worked alone; and they have most successfully continued, 
enlarged, and consolidated the Irish missionary work of the entire 
district. Large numbers have, during their incumbency, joined the 
Established Church, and I believe I am below the calculation if I say 
oyer one thousand persons throughout that and the adjoining district 
hare been added to the Church. Persecution and want of cfympathy 
have forced numbers of the converts to emigrate; and it is no 
sufficient test of the extent of the missionary work, to count merely 
the number that may be there at present" 

The same Clergyman adds — '^ In the parishf of which I am now 
the Rector, nearly one hundred cmd fifty men, women, and children, 
have left the Church of Rome, and joined the Established Church." 

That the testimony of the above clergyman respecting Dingle is 
rather an understatement than exa^eration of the success of that 
Mission, would appear from a letter received by me from one who is 
intimately acquainted with that district This latter clergyman^: says 
of the Dingle Mission — " By God's blessing it has been Ihe means of 
adding to the Church more than two thousand converts from Romanism 
within the last twenty-six years. The Mission is no experiment. 
One thousand one hundred children of c<HiTerts have been educated 
in the Mission Schools ; twenty-one converts frx>m the district have 
been ordained for the Ministry of the Chxurch of Ireland ; and a 
Roman Catholic priest, sent by the Roman Catholic bishop expressly 
to put down the Reformation, became himself a convert, and is now 
a clergyman of our Church." He adds — '< Dingle is not so much a 
colony as a great centre of emigration. A number nearly equal to 
the number of converts at Dingle at present, have gone from. Dingle 
to other parts of the kingdom within the last twenty years, and five 
hundred, at least, emigrated to America." The Rev. Dr. Foley 
(himself a Dingle convert) visited America about three years ago, and 
in his published account of it says — " Everywhere I met whole hosts of 
Dingle converts, holding the faith of their adoption with unwavering 
constancy. At one place (Boston) I addressed four hundred persons, 
the greater number of whom were converts from Kerry, or had 
become converts since they removed to America." 

Another clergyman§, writing to me from a parish near Limerick^ 

Ber. O Cht1»bin8, Ballingftiry, Co. Limariok. t BaUingany, Oo. Lisofiiiok. 

t Ber. Samuel H. Lewis, Dingle, Oo. Keny. 
I Bt. Thopai Attrinicm, Doon, PMUaagraeo, Clo. Limeriok. 
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says — "When I became Hector of this parish, in 1838, there were 
then, of all ages, about forty-five original Protestants. The number 
of original Protestants remains the same, while that of the conyerts 
from Romanism has risen to two hundred and ten/' He adds, '^ that 
from the year 1849 to the present time, over six hundred persons, of 
all ages, have come out of the Church of Rome." 

But perhaps the district in which the greatest results have been 
vouchssrfed to Missionary labour is that of West CJonn aught, a tract 
of country bordering upon the Atlantic, and comprising the districts 
of Achill and Connemara. It is about one hundred miles in length, 
and from twenty to thirty miles in breadth. 

Five-and-twenty years ago, the greatest number of congregations m, 
connection with our Church which could be found within that district 
was thirteen. The nimiber of churches in the district was seven; 
the number of Clergymen eleven. 

Within the same district there are now fifty-seven separate congre- 
gations, twenty-seven churches, and thirty-five clergymen. 

There has, therefore, taken place within the district of 
West Connauqht, during an interval of twenty-five years 
(just the very period during which our Church is charged with 
retrogression), a total increase op forty-four congregations, 
twenty churches, and twenty-pour clergymen. 

It is now fourteen years since, in the year 1849, I accompanied the 
Bishop of Tuam upon a tour of Confirmation through the district of 
Western Connaught. There were, upon the occasion of that Confirma- 
tion, 4:60 converts confirmed in Achill, and 401 in the district of 
Connemara. Two years afterwards I again accompanied the Bidiop 
upon a similar tour through the district of Connemara. The number 
of converts confirmed at that time was 712. Since that period there 
have been four more confirmations held within the mission districts, 
and the whole number of converts confirmed upon the six occasions 
referred to, as officially reported in returns drawn up at the time by 
the Bishop, amounts to 3,090 ; of this number, 2,042 belonged to the 
district of Connemara. As a proof that the work is not diminishing 
in that district, I may add that at the last of these confinjaations, 
which I myself attended during the past three weeks, no less than 139 
converts were confirmed from the parishes of Clifden and BollinakiU 
alone. 

Before passing from the notice of West Connaught, I would point 
to that district, and say to those who taunt the Church in Ireland 
with her icUenesa and her tuperfluotis weaMk — Behold an instance of 
her activity and her poverty I for here is a district where her activity 
has, during twenty-five years, gathered together forty-four new 
congregations; and where her poverty is such ^tno lesstiban twenty 
of the pastors who have the charge of these flocks depend for then: 
incomes upon the precarious supply of annual contributions. I am 
thankful to add, that a Society has been organized by the Bishop of 
Tuam for the purpose of remedying this grievous want. It has 
already secured an endowment for four of the newly-formed districts ; 
and I trust I may live to see the day when, through the liberality of 
the fiiends of the Church, the remaining districts will have been 
attached in a similar maimer indissolubly to our Church, t 

t Fiarther infoimatioiireBpeoliBgCliaroh Endowment in West Connaafl^tmajy be hadonap 
.. ^ -^ Q Plunket, The Palaoe, Toam ; or to the Bey. John Cwrettt Tioaroge of i 
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Such are some of the triumphs which the Church has eflfected in 
Ireland during the last thirty years, and that, too, in the face of 
peculiar difficulties ; for it is important to remember, that during the 
first fifteen years of that period the Tithe war and the Eepeal 
agitation kept the whole country in a state of political turmoil which 
rendered the progress of missionary work almost an impossibility. 
Yet has the Chiurch succeeded, and has thereby given a proof, that 
not only is her existence in Ireland no legitimate source of discontent 
to the Irish Roman Catholic, but that, if she only speak to the poor in 
accents of love, she can, even in the midst of political agitation, gain a 
hold upon their hearts. 

0. THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH UPON ROMAN CATHOLICS WHO 

EMIGRATE. 

And here let me remark, that we should altogether under-estimate 
the influence of our Church upon Roman Catholics during the last 
thirty years, were we to restrict it merely to the conversions which have 
taken place in Ireland during that period ; for, in the first place, we 
must take into account the fact, that many a Roman Catholic who 
lacked the courage to avow his change of belief, so long as he i^mained 
among his own relatives and under the eye of his own priest, has 
declared himself a Protestant Churchman the moment that he found 
his way to some other country where liberty of thought was less 
obnoxious than in the land of his birth. Were it necessary, I could 
tell of hundreds of such instances which have been reported to me by 
the various Clergymen engaged in missionary work. It will be more 
convincing, however, to quote the words of one who can not be 
expected to speak from any partiality to our cause. 

When it was first decided, about ten years ago, that a " Catholic 
CoUege " (in opposition to the Queen's Colleges) should be established 
in Ireland, among other agents appointed to coUect fiinds, a priest, 
by name Mullen, was sent to America. The fact of his having been 
selected by the Church of Rome for such a post, would imply their 
confidence in his powers of observation and intelligence, and yet what 
is his testimony?-— 

"Twelve years ago, America had a Catholic population (according to Dr. 
England, Bishop of Charleston) of 1,200,000. Calculating the increase of this 
number by births at the very small number of 500,000, and adding for converts 
in the larger cities and towns 20,000, we will have the following total : — 

OathoHc emigrants from the years 1825 to 1844 800,000 

Do. do. 1844 to 1852 1,200,000 

Do. firom other countries 250,000 

American Catholic population twelve years ago 1,200,000 

Increase by births since 500,000 

Number of converts 20,000 

Number who ought to be Catholics 3,970,000 

Number who are Catholics 1,980,000 

Number lost to the Catholic Church ... 1,990,000 
Say in round numbers two millions ! " 

Freemcm'a Journal^ Saturday, April 24, 1862. 

7. THE INFLUENCE OP THE CHURCH UPON ROMAN CATHOLICS WHO 
HAVE NOT EMIGRATED. 

But we have another, and, to my mind, a still greater element to 
notice in our estimate of the Church's influence. I speak of that 
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oiyilisingy loyalising, and mind-enfiranchismg power which it is daily 
exercising upon the minds of those Boman Catholics who still remain 
amongst us. I know that many Englishmen are scarcely prepared for 
such a statement. I know that many of those who have not them- 
selves visited Ireland, or who have not had the opportxmity of 
carefully examining the real state of the case, are under the impression 
that the Church in Ireland must necessarily be regarded by the 
Boman Catholics of Ireland as an intolerable grievance ; and that, 
consequently, so far from its having any power to exert the salutary 
influences which I have just described, it must, as a matter of course, 
be expected to prove a constant source of disloyalty, discontent, and 
crime. Now, such persons may probably wonder when I tell them 
that the Church in Ireland does not impose any grievance upon the 
Roman CathoUc population. Of course, political agitators in Ireland, 
as in England, may describe the existence of a State Church as an 
insult to those who do not belong to it, just as the democrat may 
declaim against the ascendancy of an aristocracy or a throne. But 
ask any imprejudiced Boman CathoUc whether the State Church 
really imposes upon him any tangible grievance, and I cannot help 
thinking that he would answer in the negative. It is tine that out 
of the £300,000 rent-charge, charged upon the property of Irish 
landlords, about £30,000 is yearly paid by Boman Catholics. But 
the most ancient ancestor of these Boman Catholics received or 
purchased these lands, knowing them to be subject to even a larger 
demand than this ; for the original sum has been diminished 2b per cent, 
during the last thirty years. To abolish this charge, therefore, would 
be not to remove a grievance from Boman CathoHcs, but to confer 
upon them, at the expense of others, an uncaUed-for privilege. As 
to the Boman CathoUc peasant, whose disaffection has been so 
confidently attributed to the exactions of our Church, he has not 
even a visionary grievance of which to complain. Indeed, did I 
suppose that my Boman CathoUc fellow-coimtrymen were subject to 
any real hardship in this matter, I for one would vote at once for its 
removal ; for the great object of my Ufe is to see them brought 
within the true fold, and I feel that it would be hopeless folly for our 
Church to attempt their evangeUsation with a Bible in one hand and 
a whip in the oilier. 

But what do Boman CathoUcs themselves say upon the subject 9 
Hear the writer of the article in the Tablet of May 2nd, 1863, to 
whch I have already referred : — 

"We may perhaps be told that the distribution of the revenues of the 
EstabUshed Church in Ireland does not concern us CathoUcs ; and our answer 
wiU be, that, for our own part, we do not feel much concern about it. As long 
as the greater part of the soil of Ireland is the property of ProtettantSy and as 
long as they, being the great maforitg of the tithe-pagers, choose to spend their 
money in this particular way, we do not beUeve that Mr. Dillwyn, or any body else, 
will hinder thran. 

"When the question comes to be settled (whether we Uye to see the settlement 
or not), it will, we beHeye, be settled as a question of money and of property, by 
those who, at the time, bear the burden, and desire to change it." 

Hear the Cork Reporter, another Boman CathoUc paper, upon the 
same subject : — 

"The question of the Irish Established Church has, after a long interral, been 
again brought under the notice of the Legi!slature. We are glad that the subject 
has been mtroduced by a Protestant and an Englishman, and we shall be 
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Vilf ploMd if no Bonum Gbdiofie shall take put in its fsenadoiL Hie Irisli 
Bflaum OathoKfi, it aeons to ns, here littie interest in the tempomliCies of the 
Ssfeabliahment. The ineome denred ham the tithe wut- eb i ige comes ont of the 
pocl[eU of the nropfnetors of the soQ, the ^leet ma^oaitj of whom are Protestants ; 
and the Catholics would gain reij little, in a pecnniazy sense, were that sonroeof 
dmzeh lerenoe abandoned to-monow. The onlj aspect in whidi the Establish- 
meBi eaa he said to present itself offensirid j to me Irish Catholics is as an 
emblem of dmqnest— <an alien dnireh,' as Mr. Disradi termed it in 1844— upheld 
in pomp and priiil^gB bj the power of England. That in this aspect it is 
objectionable and injurious no sane man can doubt. But, regarded simply as an 
institution which it costs so much per annum to maintain, it it a bwrihen <m a 
hamdfid ofPraUHtmt lamdommeny amd mot o» the Catholic people^ who derive more 
ae^Mol hinefUfrom He ineome of the reeideai parmm than fhof would finm the 
tame momof ifU were paid oeer to Ute abeeniee landlord" 

And should it be slall mged that Whiteboj outrages and secret 
oOBspiracies arise firom this souree of discontent, and would be checked 
by its vemoyal, I would quote in reply the words of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, in which even he makes the following admission: — ''It has 
been clearly proyed that these conspiracies and outrages were agrarian 
not religious. As the class of landlords happened to be mainly 
Protestants, while the peasants were mainly GaUiolics, the difference 
of religion gaye a tinge to the disturbances, and added to ti^ir 
yirulenoe, but it was in no degree their source.''* 

No ! There was a time w^n the adyocates of liberty were right 
in stigmationg our State Church as a grieyance. But now that penal 
laws and religious disabilities are remoyed, the real danger to the 
cause of liberty lies in the misapprehensions of those who think that 
they are carrying out the principles of toleration, when they depriye 
c^ her natcEral rights a Church whose watchword is freedom, and 
encourage in the most partial manner a religion whose yery essence is 
akin to bondage ! 

I haye made i^m diyergenoe in order to show that there does not 
exist any d priori reason why the Church in Ireland i^oukL not 
exercise a ciyilising, loyalieing, and soul-enfranchising influence eyen 
upon those Roman CathoHcs whom she may fail to conyert. Let me 
now leAiOw some proof that such a result is in feet attainable. 

Such an inteence is one which is more easily seen and felt by those 
who mo^ amongst the people themselyee, than described or proyed 
to others. Let me, howeyer, select one spot where our Church has 
been for some time past carrying on a missionary work, and where I 
belieye a yast influencf^ f<^r good has been effected upon the minds of 
the surrounding Roman Catholics. I refer to the town and district 
of Tuam ; and in proof of what I say, I wiil quote fr(Hn the report of a 
speech made by the BeV. Charles Seymour, the Rector of the parish 
of Tuam, upon fb^ occasion of the meeting in behalf of the Ttjam 
Cathedral Restoration, at which Mr. Hope pre^ded, and to which 
allusion has been already made : — 

" Mr. Seymour here quoted the following official return by the Hibenuan Bibk 
Society, of tho sale of the Holy Scriptures in GDnam during the last/our years : — 

BIBLSfl. TS0TAMBKTB. POBTIONS. TOTAX. 

In 1869 79 223 334 = 630 copies. 

1860 200 138 4 = 342 „ 

1861 .; 228 32 = 260 „ 

1862 213 6 = 219 „ 

4inonthfl, 1863 ... 104 = 104 „ 

818 399 338 1555 ,, 

"^ Irlah mrtoiy and iKidi Gfaanoter, p. 156. 
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''Might he not, thesi, be borne out in his hopes, that ere lonf the people of 

Tuam, attending the semoes of onr Chiirch in the Cofchedral when restored, would 
be led to appreciate her teachings, comparing her Prayer-book and the discourses 
of her ministers with the inspired wora, which G^d has given as the rerelation of 
His will and the rule of our faith? In conclusion he would relate one 
circumstance, to show how, eren in a polidcal sense, the bold and oonsistont 
setting forth of our Church tells upon a people. The inhabitants of Tuam. 
generallj haye not for many years shown a deep attachment to the members of the 
Boyal Fnmily, while no doubt many honourable exceptions eadsted. So late as 
the death of the nerer-to-be-forgotten Prince Consort, Mr. Seymour endewroured 
to get the Boman Catholic shojMceepers to close their shutters at the hour that the 
solemn service of the Prince's burial was progressing. Kot one Boman Catholic 
tradesman was suffered to pay this small mark of respect and loyalty, nor to 
express sympathy in public with the sorrowing heart of our widowed Queen. 
Now consider the change. On the day of the Prince of Wales's marriage, in 
opposition to fearfully seditious placards and handbills, the Boman Cathohcs of 
Tiuon united with Protestant clergy and laity in public demonstrations of joy at 
the auspicious event. Not a word was said, not a deed done by the people, that 
in any way could hurt the feelings of the most loyal spirit in the nation. On the 
contrary, the expressions of loyalty to our Queen, and attachment to the person of 
our future sovereign, were universal and enthusiastic." 

This is only one instance out of the many similar cases which, did 
time permit, I might have adduced j but it is in itself quite sufficient 
to prove that our Church, if rightly worked, so far from exciting 
dissension or ill feeling, may be made to exert a most important 
influence upon even those Koman Catholics who may still refuse to 
come within her fold ; and so far as she has succeeded in so doing, she 
has, I contend, given a further proof of her state of progress. 

8. THB INFLUBNOE OF THB OHUROH UPON OTHER LANDS. 

Once more. If I have proved that during the last thirty years the 
Church in Ireland has made progress in ze£d — if I have proved that 
this zeal, though impeded by many difficulties, has yet, to a great 
extent, resulted in efficiency — ^and if I have further shown that 
though these imdoubted results of Church progress appear to bo 
contradicted by the returns of the Census Enimierator, it is only 
because the tide of emigration has swept them away from the land in 
which they had been so nobly achieved — then would I take my stand 
upon this very grotmd, and, pointing to the exodus of zealous Church- 
men who have left the shores of Ireland during the last thirty years, 
I would say, " Here also behold another proof that the Church in 
Ireland is carrying out her appointed work." For when we contem- 
plate the stream of ignorance and superstition which by emigration 
is being daily drifted from the shores of Ireland to every comer of 
the earth, may we not venture to believe that the very duty which 
God has entrusted to the Church in Ireland at the present day, is the 
sending forth of a certain leaven of truth in the midst of this mass 
of error 1 May it not, in His providential dealings, be of more 
importance to the interests of the Church at large, that these earnest 
emigrants should form the seed of some Australian or Canadian colony, 
than that they should even remain a visible testimony to the progress 
of the Church in their native land ? 

When mentioning this view of the question to the Lord Primate of 
Ireland some weeks ago, his Grace furnished me with a fact in 
confirmation of its truth, which he has kindly permitted me to make 
use of upon the present occasion. His Grace ascertained it hima«tf 
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in conversatioii with the Bishop of Ontario, and has written to me a 
letter npon the subject, from which I take the following extract : — | 

<* Mt Dbab Sib, — ^The statement made to me by the Bishop of Ontario, and ! 

which gaye me much pleasure, was, as nearly as I can caU to mind, in the follow- 
ing words : — ' Two-thmis of the congregations in my diocese are Irish Protestants, 
and ihey are owr beat mem, and our heH Chmrchmen*" 

I wonid ask my English feUow-churchmen to bear this fact in mind \ 

when they feel inclined to despond at the decrease which emigration 
has effected in the Church population of Ireland. Even independently 
of such a result, the emigration which is now taking place ought not 
to be looked upon as an unmixed evil; for though it has decreased 
the numbers of our Church, it has drafted away so much larger a 
portion of the Roman Catholic population, that relatively our gain 
(as I have already stated) has been considerable. Again, Eomish 
emigration may clear the way for future Church immigration, and 
thus may lead to an actual as well as a relative increase. But 
even were this not the case, yet if a loss of Church population in 
Ireland, through the means of emigration, results in a gain to the 
Church in perhaps some more important land, then let us not connect 
that loss with the idea of failiu-e on the part of our Church. Let us | 

rather say, that in training up earnest Churchmen wherewith to | 

people other lands, it has been doing its appointed work — ^it has been i 

giving tokens of vitality and of progress. Do not then, I entreat of 
you, condemn the Church in Ireland as a failure, because she cannot 
in that coimtry as in England enjoy the privilege of seeing the 
immediate fruits of aU her labours springing up in their fulness 
before her eyes. Thank Grod, she can, even in Ireland, point to many 
a visible triumph; but perhaps the most glorious results are yet to be 
developed in the future of some foreign clime. 

To my own mind, as I regard the subject from this point of view, 
the Church in England seems like some extensive forest, wherein each 
cone that drops from the laden bough, spings up from the spot on 
which it falls — adding thereby, from year to year, the verdure of a 
tender foliage to the parent wood. The Chiu'ch in Ireland, mean- 
while, it seems to me, resembles (in one aspect at least) some poor 
nursery garden hard by — humble, no doubt, and unattractive, when 
compared with the glories of the neighbouring forest, and yet sending 
forth yearly from within its narrow limits many a tender sapling to a 
distant land, to form perchance the first beginnings of some future 
forest-world. The thoughtless visitor may wonder at what seems to 
him the want of growth within its garden walls, but the wise man 
will see in these very apparent symptoms of decay a sign of life and 
progress. 

CONCLUSION. 

I must now conclude. I do so in the humble hope that, however 
feeble my advocacy may have been, I have yet not altogether failed in 
removing some of those misgivings which the returns of the late 
Census are calculated to create in the minds of English Churchmen. 
I have, I trust, at least proved that, so far as these returns affect the 
question of Ghurchrpopulation, Church-income, or Church-progress, we 
have cause rather for congratulation than for regret God be thanked 
who thus gives us reason to take courage and go forward. 
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And now I feel thai^ I cannot better bring this paper to a close, than 
by quoting the words of one of Ireland's best and noblest Prelates — ^the 
late Primate Beresford. It was given to this great man to occnpj the 
position of a Bishop for the unusual term of half-a-century, during 
which time he won for himself the love and reverence of the whole 
Church entrusted to his care. The words of such a witness, as he 
saw his end approaching, cannot fail to carry with them a solemn 
significance : — 

"At my adyanced time of life, it may not be giren me to see the day when the 
perils that surround the Irish Church shall haye disappeared, and the beams of 
temporal prosperity shine onoe more upon it. The clouds that now oyerhang and 
darken its worldly prospects may not he dispersed, before my eyes are closed in 
death ; but, if it should be so, I shall, neyertheless, bless G-od that the Church 
which I leaye in earthly troubles and adyersity, is in a state of spiritual health, 
and life, and order, and deyotedness, such as, I belieye, neyer adorned it at any 
former period of its history. These are fayours bestowed on it by God's mercy 
and goodness. These are blessings which are not in the power of States to sare 
or to take away. They are of higher yalue and nobler worth than any worldly 
prosperity. 

"And is it when our Church is thus improyed that our brethren in England 
will allow it to be oyerthrown ? To them we haye a light to look for sympathy, 
for encouragement, and for aid. One in doctrine, discipline, goyemment, and 
worship, the Churches of England and Ireland were united together, and, as we 
were led to believe, united indissolubly and for eyer, at the period of the union 
of the kingdoms. To the people of England, who, when our legislature was 
incorporated with theirs, entered into a solemn treaty with us to preserye our 
Church as the Established Church of the country ; and who, as a further security 
for the permanence of that establishment, haye called upon the Sovereign to 
promise to preserve * inviolably' the * settlement' of the * United Church' — ^to the 
people of England we naturally look for effectual aid in guarding the Interests of 
that Church which they have thus pledged themselves to uphold. And, at the 
same time, we owe it to the people of England to remove the deceptions which 
are practised upon them by those enemies of our Church who circulate misstate- 
ments respecting it, and who seek to make it appear undeserving of their succour. 
It is due to them, on our part, to show that this Church, which is a part of 
theirs, is not the corrupt mass of abuses — ^is not the ' bad' and * mischievous 
institution,' which those who are labouring to effect its downfall represent it to 
be ; but that it is, in truth, worthy of their protection, their sympatiby, and 
their support. But we must not rely on ' an arm of flesh,' though it is our 
wisdom to appeal to thosd whose duty it is to render us aid. * Our help standeth 
in the name of the Lord.' To Him we are to look as able to preserve us — * who 
hath delivered us, and doth deliver — in whom we trust that He will yet deliver 
us.' Our prayer must be made imto Him. And although we would endeavour 
to vindicate our Church in the sight of men from aspersions imjustly cast upon 
it ; yet, when we draw near to Q-od to offer our supplications to Him, we must 
himible ourselves before Him, ever remembering our improfitableness in His 
sight — our failures in the performance of our duties — our sinfulness — our 
unworthiness. On His mercy we must cast ourselves, relying only on the 
intercession of our Saviour to obtain His forgiveness and blessing. Let us, then, 
lift up our hearts with our hands to Him that dweUeth in the heavens, and say, 
*0 Lord, we beseech Thee, let Thy continual pity cleanse and defend Thy 
Church ; and because it cannot continue in safety without Thy succour, preserve 
it evermore by Thy help and goodness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.'"* 

My English brethren, let us ponder weU these touching words of 
Christian counsel. Fifteen years have passed since they were 
uttered — ^but in the fears, and, thank God, in the hopes which they 
express, they are doubly applicable now. Oh ! that we were aU of us 
more imbued with the spirit of prayerful truth which they breathe 1 

* A Charge deUvered at his Annual VisitatloD, 1845, by John Geoxge, Lord Archbishop of Axmaeh. 
London : John W. Parker, 1846, pp. SMS. ^^ 
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Oh ! that ire were all of ns more frequently engi^ed in '^lifting np 
onr hearts with onr hands " in behalf of oar common Chnrch. Then 
indeed mig^t we fear no eriL For is not onr God a God that heareth 
pfayert And if our God (in answer to prayer) ^ be with ns, who then 
can be against nsf 



THE CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

By the Kbt. ALFRED T. LEE, MA. 

I SHALL only occupy the attention of the Congress for a very few 
minutes whilst I endeavour to set before you a fewfacU respecting the 
Church in Ireland^ its union with the Church in Kngland, its reyenues, 
and the return of its religious population according to the late census. 
And I do so the more readily because, as an Englishman and a 
Cambridge man, working by the providence of God in Ireland, I 
shall, I trust, be thought to speak without prejudice, and I will now 
state the facta of the case as they really are, which facts I consider 
are worthy of your especial attention in discussing this question. 

It is submitted that the Churches in England and Ireland were 
ecclesiastically united before the Act of Union, because — 

I. — ^There was partial intercommunion between the Church in 
Ireland and the Church in England before the conquest of Henry II., 
in A.D. 1 1 72. Patrick, Bishop of Dublin, was consecrated by Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy, in a.d. 1074, in St. Paul's Cathedral, in 
London ; and made profession of canonical obedience to that see, as 
did his three immediate successors in the bishopric of Dublin. — 
(" King's Church History of Ireland," voL ii., 421.) 

II. — ^The Synod of Cashel, a.d. 1172, which was a plenary council, 
both national and ecclesiastical, was summoned f(»* the express purpose 
of bringing the Irish Church into exact conformity with the English. 
("Girald. Cambren. Expugn. Hibem.", lib. i., o. 33, and " WOkin's 
Concilia," i., pp. 471-473.) It was enacted in the 7th of the canons 
passed at that synod — ** That all divine matters shall for the future 
in all parts of Ireland be regulated after the model of Holy Church, 
according to the observance of the Anglican Church." And thus the 
Churches of the two coimtries were united^ as far as they could be 
whilst they possessed separate civil institutions. 

III. — ^From this time till the reign of Henry VIII. this inter- 
communion between the two churches was fully maintained. Of the 
twenty-three prelates who filled the archbishopric of Dublin during 
this period twenty were Englishmen. (See A. J. Stephen's opinion of 
29th Canon, p. 35) Irish bishops were translated to Englidi 
bishoprics and English to Irish ; and in the same period no less than 
32 Irish bishops acted as suffragans in England. Moreover, Arch- 
bishops of DubUn assisted in English councils (e. ^., Council of Windsor, 
A.D. 1175, at which Lawrence, Archbishop of Dublin, was present; 
that of Pipewell, Northamptonshire, a.d. 1189, at which the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and the Irish Bishops assisted. — See " Hody*s 
History of Convocations," pp. 234 and 252.) and in the 13th 
century Archbishop de Loundres adopted the Sarum ritual, which 
example was followed by the rest of the Irish Church. (See Dr. Jebb's 
Letter to Stephen's Iridx Prayer Book, III., Ixxx.) 
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tV.-^Before the Reformation then, there was fall communion 
between the Church in Ireland and the Church in England; and it is 
remarkable that public documents of this date make frequent mention 
of the Church in Ireland and the Church in England as **ont 
Church." (c. 9.) 

1. The injunctions of Edward VI., issued 1547 (see Sparrow's 

Collection, p. 48), are entitled, " Injunctions given by the 
Most Excellent Prince Edward the Sixth, by the grace of 
God, King of England, France, and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, and on earth, and under Christ, of ihU Church of 
England and Ireland the Supreme Head." 

2. In the 36 Articles of 1552, agreed upon by the Convocation of 

Canterbury, and published by the Kiug*s command in 1553, 
the same expression, ^^Gkureh of England and Ireland 
(^' Ecclesia Anglicana et Hibemica") is used. 

3. In the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth (Sparrow, p. 79) the 

form of "bidding the prayers" runs thus — "Ye shall 
pray for Christ's Holy Catholic Church, .... and 
specially for the Church of England and Ireland." 

4. The title of the first of the Irish Canons of 1634, which accepts 

in toto the English Articles of 1562 is " of the agreement of 

the Church in England and Ireland in the possession of the 

same Christian religion" — and the Canon itself then goes 

on to declare the agreements of the Church in Ireland With 

the Church in England, "in the confession of the same 

Christian faith, and the doctrine of the Sacraments." 

V. — Since 1634 then the Articles of the Church in Ireland have 

been the same as those of the Church of England. Their canons, it is 

true, still differ in some minor matters, though fully agreeing and almost 

identical in words, and in all important particulars. But the difference 

of canons in no wise prevents full communion between the English and 

Irish Provinces of the united Church, any more than the difference of 

canons of the Province of York in former times prevented its being 

considered one Church with the Province of Canterbury. 

VI. — The English Prayer Book, in its successive revisions, has been 
adopted by the Church in Ireland. 

In 1551 Sir Anthony S. Leger, the Lord Deputy, summoned a 
meeting of Bishops and Clergy, who adopted the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. 
In 1560 a convocation of Bishops accepted the Prayer Book of 

Elizabeth. 
In 1634 the Irish convocation fully accepted the 39 English 

Articles of 1562. 

In 1666 the Book of Common Prayer, as revised by the English 

convocation of 1662, was examined and approved of by the 

Irish convocation, and annexed to the Irish Act of 

UnifOTmity (17 and 18 Car. il c. 6.) 

VII. — ^Thus perfect and complete was the ecclesiastical union 

between the Chiut^h of England and the Church of Ireland before the 

Act of Union of 1800. That act did what an Act of Parliament could 

do, it placed the temporalities of the two Churches on the same basis, 

and declared that their union and maintenance as a United Church 

was of the essence of the union of the two countries. The words of 

the 5th Article of union are — ''That the Churches of England and 
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Ireland, as new hy law estaUtshed, be united into one Protestant 
Episcopal Church, to be called 'The United Church of England 
and Ireland,' and that the doctrine, worship, discipline, and goyem- 
ment of the said United Church shaJl be and shall remain in fcdl force 
for ever, as the same is now established for this Church of England : 
and that the continuance and preservation of the said United Church 
of England and Ireland shall be deemed and taken to be an essential 
and fundamental part of the union." 

Such are the successive steps by which the intercommunion between 
the Churches in Ireland and England was originated and has been 
from time to time maintained 

BEVENT7ES OP THE CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

The total rent charge of Ireland is, in exact terms, ^01,114, or, in 
round numbers, J&400,000 a year. 

The whole of the rent charge is paid by the landlords of Ireland, in 
the proportion of £370,000 by Protestant landlords, and £30,000 by 
Boman Catholic landlords. 

The whole produce of Ireland is 40 millions a year, whilst the whole 
of the tithe rent chaige amounts to only about 100th part of the 
produce. 

The net parochial income of the clergy is £370,000, and there are 
1,530 parochial incumbents, giving, after deducting £49,200 for 
salaries of curates, an average of £210 to each iacumbent 

The number of curates is 688, which gives an average to each 
clergyman (incumbents and curates) of £166. 16s. a year. 

The Archbishop of Armagh has £9,200 a year. 

The Archbishop of Dublin 7,636 „ 

Ten other Bishops 40,768 „ 

On an average 4,076 „ 

It is to be especially remarked that the Church in Ireland owes 
the greater part of her parochial endowments and much of her episcopal 
revenues to the piety and munificence of her prelates since the 
BeformatioiL - 

Primate Boulter left £30,000 for the augmentation of rural 
benefices and for the purchase of glebes for the clergy. (Mant ii., 
565.) Archbishop Bramhall almost re-established the Church in 
Ireland ; and the late primate, Lord J. G. Beresford, in addition to 
i*ebuilding his cathedral at the expense of £30,000 from his own 
private fortune, gave £2,000 a year to the support of poor clergymen 
in his diocese, without counting his innumerable contributions to 
charitable purposes. 

The gross mcome of the Irish Church in 1834 was £865,525 

1861 „ 580,418 
From which deduct income of Ecoles. Conuniss. ... 1 40,000 

For the parochial clergy in the gress £440,418 

Parochial Clergy : 

Incumbents ^ 1,530 

Curates 688 

Total 2,218 
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Churches : 
Since the Union, ) 944 Churches have been built in Ireland, 
in 1800 j 224 Enlarged. 

Total ... 1,168 
The total number of Churches in Ireland is 1,530. 

CENSUS OF 1834 AND 1861. 

There was no census of the population of Ireland in 1834, but the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of religious and 
other instruction in Ireland "compiled a census by classifying, 
according to their different religious persuasions, the persons 
returned in the books of the last general census, taken in the year 
1831, and computing from thence the corresponding numbers for 
the year 1834, in tihose parishes in which no satisfactory original 
census was tendered and received." ("Abstract of the Report of the 
Commisioners," p. 10, by W. T. Hamilton, Esq., one of the Com- 
missioners.) 

It thus appears that the census of 1834 was "at the best only an 
approximation to the truth, and was founded on no satisfactory data. 

In 1834 the total population of Ireland was 7,943,940 

,, 1861 „ „ „ 5,798,233 

Total Decrease 2,145,707 

In 1834 the Roman Catholic population of Ireland was 6,427,712 
„ 1861 „ „ „ „ 4,505,414 

Decrease 1,922,298 

In 1834 the Established Church population (exclusive ) qi o q/»a 

of Methodists, numbered at 40,000 / ^^^»^^* 

„ 1861 „ „ „ „ 691,509 

Decrease 121,455 

In 1834 the Presbyterian population was 642,356 

-„ 1861 „ „ „ 523,300 

Decrease 119,056 

In 1834 the Roman Catholics numbered 80 per cent of the popular 
tion; in 1861, but 77 per cent. In 1834 the Established Church 
nimibered but 10 per cent of the population; in 1861 nearly 12 per 
cent. 

In 1834 there were 13J members of the Established Church to every 
100 Roman Catholics. In 1861 there were 15J members of the 
Established Church to every 100 Roman Catholics. 

No agrarian outrage for the last twenty years can in any way be 
connected with the revenues of the existing Established Church in 
Ireland. 

Two-thirds of the tenants of chi rch lands have bought out their 
farms which they held in fee-simple, having paid the purchase money 
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to the Ecclesiastical Comixiissioners. That money is fiinded, and the 
income is applied to the benefit of the Church — so that really there is 
no grievance attaching to the Roman Catholics in connexion with the 
Church. 

These facts I desire to leave to your calm and thoughtful con- 
sideration. They show that the Church in Ireland was, in ages before 
the Act of Union, one in doctrine, discipline, and government with 
the Church in England — ^that the revenues of the Church, instead of 
being excessive, are scarcely sufficient for the decent maintenance 
of her existing cleiigy, without making any provision for future 
necessities — ^that the members of the Church in Ireland have of late 
years increased, and not diminished in proportion to the other 
religious bodies which surround her; and if Churchmen in England 
will but show a warm and loving sympathy for her in her difficulties 
and her trials, if they will but take such an interest in her ecclesiastical 
appointments as they do in those of the colonies, and show that they 
indeed believe that " if one member suffers all the members suffer 
with it," I am fully persuaded the Church in Ireland will once again 
become a praise on the earth, and deserve the title which, in days of 
old, she justly wore when her missionary sons overspread the world, 
that of— the "Me of Saints." 



DISCUSSION. 

The Pbesidbnt read a letter from the Bight Hon. Joseph Napier, regretting 
his inability to attend, and commending the Irish Church to the sympathies of 
the Congress. 

The Bev. Canon M'NbiIiB, D.D., said the harmony which should characterise 
a meeting like theirs could only be maintained by one of two conditions — a con- 
dition of universal perfection which gave no occasion for forbearance, or a 
condition of mutual forbearance which made allowances for the infirmity of 
others. It was needless to say that they were not in a state of imiversal perfec- 
tion, and it ought to be needless to ask such a meeting as that to continue in a 
state of mutual forbearance. It needed but a glance back at the last session of 
parliament to observe that a combined assault was being organised against the 
united Church — an assault by Romanists and Voluntaryists, who very naturallj 
assaulted first what they considered to be the weakest part of the Established 
Church. But the principles upon which this assault had been made upon the 
Church in Ireland were transferable, and there never was a case in which the old 
and often quoted passage of 

FroxlmuB ardet Ucalegou 

would more truly apply. The objections which had been urged might be classified 
under two heads; the one rested upon existing abuses, and the other upon 
alleged inefficiency. It was asserted by the first chhss that there existed anomalies 
in the present administration of the Church in Ireland. Without entering into 
the details, suffice it to say, these charges pointed out sinecures with absentee 
clergymen ; considerable populations without any endowment, &c. Magnifying 
these and other abuses, it was argued that the property, or a krge portion of it, 
of the Church in Ireland, Being so abused, shoidd be withdrawn. To answer 
this, it woidd be necessary to accept the premises of the objection, but deny the 
legitimacy of the conclusions. Abuses, no doubt, existed, and the sooner they 
were removed the better. (Applause.) The legislature, as the trustees for the 
Church property in Ireland, had not only the power, but the legitimate right to 
make any alterations in adjustment or re-adjustment, or transfers, in the appro- 
priation of that property within the church, which to their combiaed wisdom 
should seem best calculated to promote the objects for which that property was 
origwaUy intended and d6Tote,4* ^^^ — ^^^ here he appealed to the good sense 
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imd Jioneetj of the people of EngLand — he did not think that the legiBlature had 
anj right to alienate that property, or any portion of it, from the purpose for 
which it was originally given. He hoped the heads of the Church in Ireland, 
aided by the bishops in this country, would not wait to have reforms forced upon 
them by hostile hands, but that they would originate voluntarily, wisely, and 
patioAtly, such a re-arrangement, and re-adjustment, and transfer of the existing 
funds in Ireland as should deprive the church's enemies of the handles they now 
so readily seized. (Applause!) The second class of objectors urged inefficiency — 
proved inefficiency — saying that, after an experiment of 300 years, the Church in 
Ireland had been found incompetent to bring the Boman Catholics of the 
country within her pale; and that, being proved a failure, she ought to be 
abolished. In his humble judgment, no such experiment had ever been fairly, 
truly, and honestly made by the Church as established in Ireland. For some 
reason or other, it had never been the avowed object of the English government 
that such an experiment should be made. (AppWse.) From the time of the 
Beformation downwards the men appointed to govern the Church in Ireland had 
been as a rule nothing more than convenient politicians, rather than conscientious 
clergymen or zealous Christians. (Loud cheers.) Of course there had been 
bright exceptions, but they had only tended to make the rule the more con- 
spicuous. When such men as Usher and Xing made a real attempt to carry the 
Beformation throughout the country and win the Boman Catholics to the Church, 
they were politely checked by my lord deputy, and instructions were received 
fi<om the Castle that the object of the English government was to keep things 
quiet. There must be men who would keep up the king's supremacy, but there was 
no desire on the part of the government to have men at the head of the Church 
who really wished to forward the Beformation in the land. In their own time 
the Irish Church had risen from her sleep under the government of Archbishop 
Magee, put on her beautiful garments, girded up her loins to her work, was 
preaching the gospel more zealously, and educating the youth of the country in the 
Holy Scriptures. Here again the English Gbvemment interposed, destroyed 
ten of their bishoprics, and superseded their spiritual education society by a 
society whose avowed foundation was the absence of what was called the vital 
defect of its predecessor, which was that every child in all the schools who 
oould read should read the Wordof G-od. (Applause.) But, again, the objection 
implies, as the ground of it, that the proper object and duty of the Church in Ireland, 
in whic^ she is alleged to have failed, is to win the Boman Catholics within her 
pale. Are those who urge it sincere in this ? If so, we cordially agree with them, 
and this is indeed the gist of the whole question. What is the church in Ireland 
for ? If it were avowedly and exclusively for a minority, and if the majority had 
saving Christianity without it, he, for one, thought the sooner it was abolished the 
better. Yet these were the weak grounds on which many defended it. But, on 
the contrary, if the object of the Church were to Christianise the country, a 
coxmtry which, without it, must remain unchristianised — or anti-Christian — 
then to say that it did not succeed was a good reason for strengthening its 
hands, and no reason at all for withdrawing support. Was Bomanism, then, 
saving Christianity oivwas it not? Wheresoever and among whomsoever this 
might stiU be an open question, it had ceased to be so among them. As members 
of the Church of England they had come deliberately to the conclusion — and many 
of them had given it a solemn attestation upon oath — that some of the peculiarities 
of Bomanism were " fond things, vainly invented, grounded upon no warranty 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of GU)d;" that others were 
*' repugnant to the custom of the primitive church"; that others of those 
distinguishing peculiarities were "blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits;" 
ondtlmt the leading practice of the whole system, without which it must cease to 
be, was " an idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians." Can that which 
is so described, and, as they aU agreed, rightly so described, for all this was in the 
Prayer Book, can that be saving Christianity ? If Bomanism were saving 
Christianity, then withdraw the Church of Ireland; but if Bomanism were 
anti-Chriifitian, then sustain it. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Hjsn&y Hoabe said he had been supposed to be an extreme party man, 
but those who had used that expression httle knew that his sympathies ran 
strongly with Wesleyan Methodism. (Loud laughter.) He did not beheve 
Wesley would have been so schismatic if he had hved in the days of such bishops 
as now filled the office, and one of whom (the Bishop of Oxford) had just entered 
the room. (Applause.) Those who inquired impartially into early history would 
admit that there wero ia those days biwops, not in the sense that a pastor of a 
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parish WM called a biahop, bnt in tbe aenae of a man at the liead, not of the 
Chozcli, bnt of those who ministered in that Chnich, giving them their orders, it 

' \t havio 



would he for lay oo-operators to prove the necessity of having bishops now. It 
was the same with the Church as if oar Saviour had jnst left the euih (for the 
intermediate period of eighteen centuries made no diffoence) ; time was as 
nothing to those who were in the apostoUc soooession, one sncceeding another 
by the laying on of hands, which luul been the constant case of the Ghnrch. 
He had had infinite pleasure in listening to the two papers which had been 
read, and he was much pleased in following Mr. Lee in his remarks, because 
he had seen the practical results of the working of the gentleman's ministfy. 
(i^plause.) 

Tne Yen. Aschdjeacok Stopfoikd (Meath) saidhe was bound to return his grateful 
thanks to the committee for having permitted the Irish Church to be one of the sub- 
jects for the discussion of the Congress. In that fine hall, in which the question of 
cheap bread had been often discussed, it was meet that they should consider how 
best to supply the bread of life. When often asked why it was that the Church in 
Ireland was not more successful, he vras bound to reply that many influences had 
contributed to that result from the time of the Beformation. The Beformation 
appeared in England under very favourable circumstances. With the exception 
of two, all the bishops embraced its principles. The efifbrts of Borne £euled to 
produce the schism they desired. But in Ireland two nations had long been 
contending for the mastery ; and when religious strife came to be engrafted upon 
national antipathies and hostilities, then the evil became almost too great for men 
to remedy, and, he grieved to say, that for ages the legislation of the Government 
party was such as to keep up and increase the strife. If asked why Ireland had 
always been a difficulty, and was still a difficulty, this fact he had mentioned 
answered the question. In Archbishop Usher's time, things began to look hopefuL 
He had but sixty-fiye ministers, but they were spoken of as being of the most 
encouraging kind. In the rebellion of 1641, the Church and Si was swept 
away; and the Church did not particularly reviye under Oliver CromwelL 
(Cheers and laughter.) A yeiy evil state of things had arisen in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. There were then 77 incumbents in the diocese of Meath; 
but of those only 21 were resident. The remedy for this deplorable state of 
things was applied not by Act of Parliament, but by Irish prelates, and completed 
by &eland's great primate — ^Beresford. (Applause.) From 1822 that prelate 
resolved that no faculty to hold two livings should ever be given. The conse- 
quence was, that now there was scarcely one pluralist remaining in Ireland. 
There were now 108 churches, 88 glebes and houses, where in the middle of the 
last century there were but 24. Out of 102 incumbents 96 were resident ; of 
those who were non-resident, five of them had medical certificates, and one was 
the bishop's chaplain. To show them that the Irish were not always coming to 
the English for nelp, he would just mention that, eleven years ago, the 'Snah 
Church Missions proposed to him to establish a mission in his parish. After 
working for two years it £Euled, and he and his people took up the work for 
themse^es, and for the last nine years they had worked a diocesan mission to 
Boman Catholics, for which they had never sought any help except firom the 
people within their own diocese. The Act of Union related only to the externals 
of me Church, and not to anything in which its true communion existed. He 
had often heard his own brethren talk of it doubtfully, as if, at the time of the 
Union in 1800, the Irish had tried to thrust themselves under the English skirts, 
as if they never could stand alone, and it was a very doubtful matter whether 
the English had not been too generous in allowing the Irish to do so. (Loud 
laughter and applause*) 

The Eabl of Habbowby said that he could not pretend to give any details 
additional to those which had been so amply furnished by the preceding speakers. 
Nothing, in fact, was left for an Englishnmn to do. But, as being called upon to 
express that sympathy for which meir Irish brethren had askS, it was not in 
rain that it had been said that the English and Irish Churches were one, and 
must stand or fall together. He hoped they would not be tempted, for the sake 
of the £a.ncied security of our own Church, to throw overboard what some still 
considered the weaker portion of the United Church. But it was not merely as 
an expression of general sympathy that he appeared on the platform to take part 
in the proceedings, but from a feeling of special interest which had been created 
in his own mind from seeing something of the working of the Irish Church. 
When so much doubt had been raised from time to time upon the assertions 
which had been made as to the progress of reformation in Ireland, he thought it 
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was only right and proper that an English gentleman, who had visited the 
country himself, should come forward wherever an opportunity offered, to bear 
public testimony to what his own eves had seen. (Applause.) A short time ago, 
when visiting the peninsula of Dingle, he found there were seven churches existing, 
with congregations and resident ministers, where no Protestant minister had ever 
found his way before. He had also visited other parts of the country, where 
the same prosperity was manifested. He visited parts of Connemara and 
Limerick, and wherever he went he found congregations of active and zealous 
men, under wise and zealous tutelage ; and he was perfectly satisfied that the 
instruction he heard given, and the spirit he saw manifested, were those of earnest 
zeal for their own rehgion and opinions, without hostilitvto the persons of those 
from whom they differed. (Applause.) There was nothing existmg of what was 
called in Ireland political proselytism ; the feeling, if any there were, was purely 
religious. He also found those in the north of Ireland who were most earnest in 
their principles, employing Boman Catholic workmen and tradesmen, without any 
distinction whatever. The work of the missions was, however, prosecuted under 
considerable difficulty, as he had several times bad an opportunity of testifying. 
On every hand there were symptoms of a good work carried on in a good j^jHrit, 
and he could not for the life of him make out why people accused the Church of 
Ireland of inefficiency and hostiHty. (Applause.) He knew some persons who 
were very unwiUing -to see controversies at all ; but he confessed he thought it 
was a symptom of life : and he did not mind, even in their own Church, to see a 
httle controversy, because it was a sign of life. There was a peace, but it was the 
peace of death and stagnation. He could add his testimony to what had been 
said as to the difficulty of making progress on account of the emigration move- 
ment. It was impossible that the converts could largely increase, because when 
they had been educated and highly trained they "hived off;" and under these 
circumstances it was really a proof of progress that the numbers, if they had not 
increased, had not diminished. (Applause.) 

The LoBD Bishop of Oxfobd was received with loud applause. He said : I 
can assure this meeting that I came into the room to-day without the smallest 
idea of being called upon to say a word on this subject. I wished to be instructed 
by my Irish brethren — ^grti^t masters in stating a good subject well. That is what I 
wished to have done. But, on the desire of those who nave brought this subject 
forward, I think I have no right to refuse to say one word. And for this reason. 
I have had myself great pleasure in going round that district in Connemara with 
Mr. Plunket, who read the first paper to-day, and I think it is due, therefore, to 
him and to me, and to those who have brought this subject forward, that I should 
Bt&te to you, as I think I can state without the shadow of a doubt, that those 
imputations which have been cast upon that work, of its being a mere mercenary 
work, and that those who have come over to our purer views of the faith have 
come over because they have been bought, or were given food, or the like ; that 
such statements are absolutely without a shadow of a foundation. (Applause.) 
I certainly saw some things that I disapproved of in the management of the 
missions ; and I took the liberty, at the time, of stating my opinions of them with 
the fullest openness to my friends there. I also saw a great deal that I approved 
and rejoiced in heartily. But about this there could be no mistake — ^that these 
men were as deeply convinced in their own souls that they were come over for 
the sake of G-od's truth, and for that only, as it was possible for any men to be. 
(Applause.) Further, I could go on to say that I went round the schools of that 
district ; that I was almost astonished at the intellectual development and at the 
scriptural knowledge of the scholars ; and that I saw at least in one of the 
orphanages — that at Clifton — a practical example of the kindness of great Christian 
love, tending for Christ's sake Christ's little ones. (Applause.) I much rejoice 
to be able to say how heartily I agree with what fell in the early part of his 
address from Canon M*Neile, I mean that a fatal thing in the Church of Ireland, 
as an establishment, is to leave the abuses which are dominant in her, instead of 
attempting to remedy them. It is on these abuses that the attacks on the 
Church of Ireland rest, and I think it would not be veiy difficult, if you only 
trusted the men who ought to guide the affairs of the Church in Ireland with the 
necessary discretion, — ^the bishops and the two archbishops, especially — I think 
it would not be difficult to remove the greatest at least of these abuses. The 
whole idea of the Church of Ireland, if I understand it aright, is, that it is to be 
a missionary church. Now, it is not the notion of a missionary church that it 
should provide for two fainilies (say for instance) of Protestants, in a wide 
district, a clergynaan and church; and an income, with glebe and garden ; and that 
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it shoTild leaye all other districts of the same church where Q^od has stirred the 
minds of men, and brought them to the truth — ^that there it should leave no 
provision for doing His work among the people. There should be, I think, the 
power of tem]5orarily, at least, removing the work of the instituted clergyman 
from the parish where he can do nothing to a district where he can do everything. 
(Applause.) Now, my lord, as my time is almost out (" Gk) on," and applause), 
I shall only say that I, for one, do believe that the interests of the two churches 
ai*c bonded together most strongly ; that I believe we are bound, in love to our 
fellow-countrymen in Ireland, to endeavour earnestly to impart to them the 
purity of the faith which we have recovered in England ; and it is upon this 
ground, I think, the church in Ireland is to be maintained. (Hear, hear.) 
With that perfect openness which Canon M*Neile has invited by his remarks, I 
am bound to say, if I am permitted to speak at all, that I cannot subscribe to 
what he said in the concluding part of his speech. Of course I must have my 
opinion as he has his. (Hear, hear.) I go myself to the uttermost letter of 
every condemnation which our Prayer Book and our Articles and our formularies 
contain, of the corruptions of the Church of Rome. I would not water them 
down. C dtire not lessen them. I believe them to be great, fearful, and 
increasing. I have therefore a definite and distinct position as maintaining for my 
own church the primitive doctrines of the church in agreement with the revealed 
word of Gk>d ; but I for one dare not hold, and, being obliged to speak, most 
solemnly enter my protest against the statement, — and we have no right whatever 
to say it, — ^that no member of the Church of Rome is in a condition to be saved. 
(Loud applause.) 

Canon M*I^^eile : I never said so. (Loud applause.) 

The Bishop of Oxpobd : Few things have given me greater pleasure than to 
hear that statement from Canon M'Neile, because it shows me that he agrees 
with me, instead of disagreeing with me, upon this important question. I imder- 
stood hiTn to say words to this efiect. I understood him to say that we could 
not maintain the Church in Ireland unless we distinctly stated that there was 
not saving truth in the Popish communion. (Hear, hear.) That I distinctly 
understood him to say. I rejoice, however, to hear that he did not mean what 
those words convey to my mind. We must not for a moment, I think, veil our 
condenmation of error ; but I have lived long enough to know that nothing helps 
error more completely than to overstate any feet. (Loud applause, and slight 
interruption.) 

The Peesidbnt : If Canon M'Neile — (interruption) — wishes to make a brief 
explanation — (renewed interruption and cries of " Chair"), he may do so j but I 
must request that these interruptions during speaking be avoided. 

Canon M'Neiub : What I did say was tlus — that if the Church in Ireland be 
for a minority, and if the majority have saving Christianity without it, I for one 
did not see how it was to be maintained. I am therefore committed to the state- 
ment, that, in my opinion, Romanism is not saving Christianity. (Applause.) 
But I am not committed to the statement that no individual member of 
the Romish Church can be saved. (Loud applause.) We know well 
and feel strongly that there are individuals belonging to our own Church 
who disparage our own doctrines, and do not live according to them, or agree 
with them even in theory. I believe there are members of the Roman Catholic 
Church who arc not Roman Catholics, and do not worship the cross, and who do 
not say prayers to the Virgin, which I believe is as rank idolatry as — (boisterous 
cheering, which drowned the remainder of the sentence.) 

Mr. A. J. B. Bebespobd Hope said the Church was doing battle against Popery 
and infidelity, and the best system was to bring the clergy and the laity together 
to the work of conversion, in bringing home to the people the errors of Romanism 
and showing the purity of the Church of England. It was a curious thing that 
the development of co-operative energy in the united Church, which he would 
call briefly the cathedral movement (hear, hear), took rise in the Irish Church. 
He had no formal resolution to propose, but he would proclaim the feet, in the 
hope of its gaining publicity, that those who thought the Church of England 
would stand quietly by and see the Irish Church made a Jonah of, had committed 
error. (Applause.) He further said, as a Churchman, that they were fighting 
a winning and not a losing battle ; and that the Irish Church in passing through 
the present crisis — if a crisis it was — ^had come forward in a true spirit of co- 
operation. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Chasles Rice said his only claim to be heard was that of an 
impaartial maii| becaiue he was an Englishman by birth and education, but that 
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during the last seven years he had resided in Ireland. He complained that 
visitors to Ireland did not judge the progress of the country fairly, for they 
generally saw the worst side. He believed that in some respects Englishmen 
might take a lesson from the Church of Ireland. He believed that the ministers 
they provided were far in advance of the English clergy, and that Irish clergymen 
knew more about their people. He also believed that the Church of England 
was indebted for a great number of her best and most feithfiil clergymen to the 
best divinity school, which was the Irish university. In reference to Mr. 
Plunket's paper, it was there stated that the movement now being made waa 
essentially a Church movement ; but he was sorry to say that it did not command 
the approbation of one lialf the clergy j and he had heard a distinguished Irish 
prelate say that it had thrown back the conversion of Ireland for a half a century. 
The Rev. J. M'Q-uiBE said it would be a great advantage if Irishmen were 
taught more in their own language j and no attempt had been made to do this. 
What Ireland wanted from the beginning of the Reformation, was missionary 
bishops — men who were willing and ready to do their work of conversion without 
reference to political creed or party. 

The Rev. Canon Tbevob (York) said that Mr. Plunket, in the opening paper, 
had spoken in terms of approbation to two applications lately made to the Crown by 
the Irish prelates. The first waa for the assembly of a general synod of the United 
Church. He had predicted the failure of that application, and waa not sorry that 
the law officers of the crown had not advised Her Majesty to embark on a great 
and unknown experiment, that, if it had failed, must have brought down in ruins 
all the results obtained by the patient labour of many years in this country. 
(Hear, hear.) A general synod of the United Church was a thing wholly unknown. 
No one could say how it should be constituted, how conducted, or how ita 
decisions were to be carried out in the several Provinces of the United Church. 
What we had been doing in England was to test the existing forces of the Church, 
without applying to the Crown or to parliament any further than was required by 
law or than we could feel sure of the result. The pulse of public opinion must be 
felt and more general support concUiatod before any great extension of the existing 
constitution could be attempted. (Hear, hear.) The second application of the 
Irish bishops was for the revival of what was called the Irish Convocation, and that, 
he understood, was not yet decided upon. He hardly wished a better fiite for 
this application than for the other. (A laugh.) Ho openly called the Irish Con- 
vocation a piece of unmitigated Erastianism. It owed its existence to a veir 
questionable exercise of arbitrary power on the part of the Lord Deputy Staffoitt, 
in the reign of Charles I., the object being to force on the Irish Church the 
English Canons and Articles, which, as being inconsiistent in two points with 
their own Articles, their own synods were not willing to adopt. In that pro- 
ceeding the crown took upon itself to appoint the Archbishop of Dublin president 
of the Convocation over the head of the Lord Primate of all Ireland. The Convo- 
cation was no part of the organisation of the Church in Ireland. The Cmwo 
writs did not issue for its assembling in regular cases, as they did for the Convo- 
cations of Canterbury and York. He would humbly submit to the two Primates 
of Ireland that it was open to them to convene the Provincial Synods of Armagh 
and Dublin. These were the ancient ecclesiastical synods of Ireland. They had 
this advantage over our own archbishops, that they were not under the Act of 
Submission. (Hsar, hear.) He had the authority of the highest lawyers in 
Ireland for that statement. The Act of Submission, by which the archbishop waa 
restrained from summoning a Provincial Synod without a royal writ, never 
passed the Irish Parliament ; and the only way in which it cotild be binding on 
an Irish archbishop woxdd be from the indirect operation of the Act of Union 
(1800) . But the Act of Submission, being highly penal, would not be extended to 
prelates and clergy of Ireland by indirect construction of the Act of Union, an 
act designed as a boon to the Irish Church, and not a restraint upon her liberty. 
In*Ireland no restraint was imposed on the synods by any law of the state, and 
therefore the law of the Church, by which every archbishop was entitled and con- 
sidered to hold his Provincial synod, was in operation. (Hear, hear.) He conceived 
that, if the Archbishops of Dublin and Armagh should be advised to exercise 
their powers, the synodal development of the Church would be greatly assisted. 
Questions such as those proposed to the Congress this day might fitly be discussed 
in an Irish Sydod, and receive from such deliberations a solution which coidd 
not be expected from any' other course. Churchmen in England would listen 
with the deepest interest to the voice of the Irish branch of our comTmminw 
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Major EasBTON Lsian bore his personal testimony to the promising aspect of 
the Irish Protestant missions. 

The Rev. Canon Stowell, Mr. Ward (Oxford), the Rev. Mr. M*Ilwaine, and 
Venerable Archdeacon Elphin also spoke. 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER Uth. SECTIONAL MEETING, 
The Veet Rev. the DEAN OF MANCHESTER is the Chaie. 



A sectional meeting was held in the Assembly Room of the Free 
Trade Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, under, the presidency of the 
Dean of Manchester, to discuss the subjects of "Free and Open 
Churches," and " The Offertory." 

The Chairman said it was no part of his duty to express any 
opinion on one side or the other on the subjects about to be 
discussed. He knew that there were differences of opinion upon 
both subjects held by gentlemen present as well as in other places. 
He requested that every one should be listened to with attention, 
and without interruption. His personal views upon the subjects 
remained to be influenced by the deliberations of that meeting, 
because he expected to hear a great variety of sentiments, and it was 
not imtil after he had heard those sentiments expressed that he 
should be able, entirely, to satisfy his own mind. He should now 
express nothing beyond this — that he did not beheve the abolition of 
pew rents was practicable in all places. In the next place he would 
say, with reference to the offertory, that never was it any part of his 
theory, practice, or experience, that offertories should supersede 
endowments. (Applause.) With these few observations, he would call 
on the Rev. W. R. Wroth to read the first paper on *' Free and Open 
Churches." 



FREE AND OPEN CHURCHES. 

By the REV. W. R. WROTH, B.A. 

It is hardly possible to conceive a subject of more importance to 
the well-being of the Church of England than the one which I have 
been desired to bring before you. Our church architecture may be 
as grand as the genius of our architects can make it : the most perfect 
church music may echo in our temples : our clergy may be trained in 
all the knowledge which befits those who are ordained to so high and 
holy an office : our laity may render their valuable co-operation : our 
small livings may be augmented so that the working clergy may be 
freed from the carking cares of poverty : the constitution of our 
convocation, our diocesan synods, and our ruri-decanal chapters may 
be placed on the soundest basis : our day-schools and Sunday schools 
may be admirably conducted: the organisation for the external 
management of our local parishes may be perfect : our devoted sisters 
and onr parochial mission women may penetrate into the darkest 
back-rooms of our courts on their errands of mercy — ^but yet this 
machinery will in great degree be clogged and hxndered--church 
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extension will be materially impeded, and the growth of the Church 
in Lancashire or elsewhere stunted — if we practically forget that " it 
is not agreeable to Christian profession to regard the rich and despise 
the poor brethren" in our churches. Now this has been done in a 
large number of our churches by what is called " The Pew System," 
by which I mean the allotment, whether by sale or otherwise, of pews 
or seats to privileged persons to the exclusion of others. 

It is not diflBcult to trace the manner in which this pew system 
grew up. The sacrilegious spoliation of church property, and its 
transfer from ecclesiastical to lay hands, had impoverished the Church, 
and the consequence was that the population largely increased with- 
out corresponding provision being made for its spiritual wants. The 
evils of this disproportion between the population and the church 
accommodation were so strongly felt, and deemed to be fraught with 
such dangers to the common weal, that in the reign of Queen Anne 
an act was passed granting several duties upon coal for building fifty 
new churches in and*about the cities of London and Westminster, and 
the suburbs thereof. Out of this proposed number of fifty, however, 
only eleven were built ; and here the zeal for church building was stayed. 
The difficulties with which the State had to struggle, and the wars in 
which it was involved, turned the minds of the people away, and 
though the population was multiplying, nothing more was done. At 
length however, partly, as I will charitably suppose, with a view of 
meeting this gigantic evil, and still more, I fear, as a profitable 
mercantile speculation, proprietary chapels were established, where 
the seats were let out at a high rate, and where of course none but 
the rich could gain admission. In due time, in the year 1818, the 
government perceived that this state of things could never be allowed 
to continue without danger to the nation's peace. The facts that 
stared them in the face were appalling. The population of the nation 
had doubled since the last church building effort in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and masses of people were concentrated in the capital 
city and in the large commercial and manufacturing towns without 
any opportunities for the public worship of Almighty God. From the 
returns made at the time, it appeared that there were 27 parishes in 
which the excess of the inhabitants beyond the means of accommodation 
in the chiu-ches exceeded 20,000 in each. Of these 16 were in or about 
London, and 11 in great provinces and towns. In Liverpool, out of 
94,376 inhabitants, 21,000 only could be accomimodated in the 
churches, leaving a deficiency of 73,376. In Manchester, of 79,459, 
only 10,950, leaving 68,509; and in Marylebone, of 75,624, no more 
than 8,700, leaving 66,924 without the means of accommodation. 
Thus, in these three places there were nearly 210,000 inhabitants who 
cotdd not obtain access to the churches. The population of London 
and its vicinity (exclusive of the city) was 1,129,451 souls, of whom 
the churches and chapels could only contain 151,536, leaving an excess 
of 977,915. These facts, as I said, were so appalling that allusion was 
made to the subject in the opening speech of the session on January 27, 
1818 : — " The Prince Regent has commanded us to direct your particu- 
lar attention to the deficiency which has so long existed in the number 
of places of public worship belonging to the Established Church, when 
compared with the increased and increasing population of the 
country." But then came the difficulty. A grant of a million was 
proposed for building churches; but how were the clergy, who 
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ministered in these churches, to be supported ? Why, there was an 
ingenious plan ready at hand. The proprietary chapels with their 
pew rents had paid and remunerated their enterprising builders. 
Why should not the seats in these churches be let out on the same 
principle ? This was the way the Chancellor of the Exchequer put it 
to the House of Conunons in bringing in the first Church Building 
Act, the 68th Geo. Ill : — " It would naturally be asked (he said) from 
what fund the ministers serving these new churches and chapels were 
to derive their support ? For this purpose, and also to assist in the 
repairs of the buildings, it was proposed that a moderate rent should 
be required from those persons who had the accommodation, and it 
was sufi&ciently proved by the example of the proprietary chapels in 
various parts of the kingdom, and especially in London, that from 
this source a very considerable income might be derived." He adds, 
however, rather apologetically, " It was by no means intended that 
the parliamentary churches rfiould be allotted principally with the 
view to the profit of pew rents, but that, on the contrary, a large 
portion of the space in each of them should be reserved as free seats 
for the accommodation of the poorer inhabitants." The result of this 
act was that 98 churches were built, affording accommodation for 
153,000 people. This would have been a great boon if they had been 
free and open churches. But alas ! they were churches where the 
pew system prevailed, and the divinely ordained mode for the 
maintenance of the clergy being ignored, we had instead of open 
churches "where the rich and poor met together," the most odious 
form of sectarianism — ^invidious distinctions — condemned in Holy 
Scripture ; and last but not least, the poor were denied the privilege 
of offering their mite, (applause), as if our Lord had not said^ to them 
as well as to the rich "It is more blessed to give than to receive." 
In 1824 a sum of £500,000 more was granted for building new 
churches, but these were attended almost entirely by the well-to-do, 
and as to the poor found in them, 

" Their numbers barely could defy 
The arithmetic of babes." 

Other Church Building Acts and New Parishes Acts, all having 
recourse to the pew rents as the means of supporting the clergy, 
followed in the track of these. Let us trust that in the proposed 
consoHdation and amendment of these confused Acts there may be an 
amendment, or, as far as possible, an extirpation, rather than a con- 
solidation of the pew system. 

As briefly as possible I wiU endeavour to state what appear to me 
to be invincible objections to this pew system, the origin of which I 
have attempted to give. ' 

I. — It excludes the poor and others from our churches. The absence 
of the great mass of the working classes from the house of God in 
liondon and other large cities and towns of our land is a notorious 
- fftct. I have heard many reasons given for this ; but the reason 
working men themselves (surely the best judges on this point) have 
frequently given me, is of this nature — " We don't like to go where 
we aon't appear to be wanted — where we have to sit in seats marked 
' free seats ' or * for the poor,' and where the rich folk seem to think 
we ain't fit to come near 'em." This is what many a working man 
has said; and I must confess that there is a great deal of truth in the 
complaint. Invidious distinctions ought not to be in God's house ; 
hey are of man's making, not of God's. God is " no respecter of 
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persons;" and, though these distinctions exist in society, yet when we 
assemble and meet together in God^s house, they have clearly no 
place. (St. James ii. 1-5.) Here we come as children of one common 
Father, to confess our sins, to tell our wants and to crave their supply, 
to hear God's word, to praise his holy namcy and, though " being many, 
we are one bread and one body : for we are all partakers of that one 
bread." Here at least there is "no difference." 

" All equal an within the Ohuroh's gate;** 

But besides the poor, tJie class just above the poor are almost equally 
excluded. They may, at first, take sittings; but it often happens 
that, when the time for their renewal comes, it is not convenient to 
pay the sum charged, and they are tempted to make all sorts of 
excuses for leaving, and raise objections to justify their doing so. 
Again, there ai-e great numbers of young men in lodgings, in such 
parishes as mine. They don't like (as they say) to have the bother 
and fussiness of taking a seat and investing in a cushion and hassock, 
and being boxed up, Sunday after Sunda^, next some perhaps disa- 
greeable peraon. I give no opinion whether these young men are 
right or not ; but this is what they say, and I am sorry to know they 
often act upon it by staying away. The number of yoimg men, on 
the other hand, who attend free and open churches, join heartily in 
the services, and assist in the parochial work, is to my mind one of 
the most cheering signs of the present day, and a strong argument in 
their favour. 

II. Tlie pew system does not in many places afford at all a certain 
income for the maintenance of the officiating clergy. In rich parishes, 
at the west end- of London, pew rents are (to quote the words of the 
First Report of the Subdivision of Parishes Commissioners, July, 1849) 
** a Idrge source of ecclesiastical revenue." But go and ask one of 
the incumbents of a pew-rented church, amid a dense, wretched, and 
poverty-stricken population, whether his pew rents afford him " a large 
source of ecclesiastical revenue," and you will see by his face the sad 
appreciation he has of your bitter joke. 

III. — The clergy in a Pew Rented Church have not that inde- 
pendence of action and teaching which a Minister of God ought to 
have. Truth is not always palatable, and I have heard of cushions 
and hassocks being removed from pews in consequence of its being 
boldly enunciated. In fact, the clergy become ecclesiastical pen- 
sioners of the pew-holders, and the provision for themselves and 
families fluctuates with the Euripus of their personal feelings and 
prejudices. 

Other objections to the Pew system might easily be adduced, if 
time did not warn me to hasten on to what I conceive to be the best 
substitute for Pew Rented and appropriated Churches, viz., " Free, 
Open, and Unappropriated Churches, with the Weekly Offertory.'' Let 
me not be misunderstood. The subject allotted to me is ''^ Free and 
open Churches^' but I beg you to understand that free Churches are 
not Churches where people are free to give nothing. The sacrifice of 
money for Chirst's sake is an essential part of the Christian religion. 
Bishop Patrick commenting upon the text — "None shall appear before 
me empty" — (Exodusxxiii. 15), says — "The phrase in the Hebrew which 
we translate ^appear before me,' is very remarkable — viz., ^none shall 
see my Face] which doth not signify that they behold the external symbol 
of His presence, but that they looked directly that way where it was, and 
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that they should not be accepted by God, urdess they brought some 
present with them.'* This text is nothmg but a republication of one of 
the first principles of natural religion. Qur Blessed Lord came neither 
to destroy the Jewish Law, nor the Law of natural religion, but to 
confirm, fulfil, sanctify and exalt them, by assigning to them super- 
natural sanctions. If a worshipper, therefore, in a firee Church would 
have his worship accepted, he must worship God with his substance 
as well as with his body and souL An ancient Bishop of 
Orleans, Theodulphus, says — "As both tithes and alms are to be 
given by those who, by husbandry and other labours, endeavour to 
get their living, so must they do who are traders and merchants, for 
God hath given to every man that skill or art whereby he may live, 
and each man, from that art whereby he sustains his body, ought to 
procure the more necessary help for his souL" Thus Free Churches 
are not, as is sometimes tauntingly said, on what is commonly called 
the Voluntary principle. It is indeed voluntary whether I preach the 
(Jospel ; but " necessity is laid upon me, yea, woe is unto me if I 
preach not the Gospel" It is voluntary for those who profess and 
call themselves Christians to contribute to the support of God's 
ministers and temples ; but woe be imto them if they practically 
forget that the "labourer is worthy of his hire," and that " they who 
preach the Gospel, should live by the Gospel." 

S. Chrysostom has the following remarks on Gal., vi. 6 : — " * Let him 
that is taught in the word conmiunicate to him that teacheth in all 
good things.' Teachers ought to be attended with great assiduity 
by their disciples. Now what is the reason that Christ so com- 
manded ; for this law that * they which preach the gospel should live 
of the gospel,* is laid down in the New Testament ; and likewise in 
the Old many revenues accrued to the Levites from the people. Was 
it not for the sake of laying a foundation beforehand of lowliness and 
love ? For inasmuch as the dignity of a teacher sometimes elates 
him who possesses it. He, in order to repress his spirit, hath imposed 
on him the necessity of requiring aid at the hands of the disciples. 
And to these in return he hath given means of cultivating kindly 
feelings by training them, through the kindness required of them to 
their teacher, in gentleness towards others also. By this means no 
slight affection is generated on both sides. Were not the cause of this 
what I have stated it to be, why should He, who fed the duU-minded 
Jews with manna, have reduced the Apostles to the necessity of asking 
for aid ? Is it not manifest that he aimed at the great benefits of 
humility and love, and that those who were under teaching might not 
be ashamed of teachers who were in appearance despicable. To ask 
for aid bears the semblance of disgrace, but it ceased to do so when 
their teachers, with all boldness, urged their claim, so that their dis- 
ciples derived from hence no small benefit, taught hereby to despise 
all such appearances. Wherefore he says — * Let him that is taught 
in the word communicate to him that teacheth in all good things.' 
Let him show to him all generosity. This he implies by * all good 
things.' Let the disciple keep nothing to himself, for what he receives 
is better than what he gives — ^as much better as heavenly are than 
earthly things. 

"He also says in another place, 1 Cor. ix. 11. *If we have sown 
unto you spiritual t hings, is it a great thing if we shall reap your 
carnal things V He gives the procedure the name of a communka- 
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turn, shewing that an interchange takes place. Hereby, too, love is 
greatly fostered and confirmed. If the teachef* asks merely for com- 
'petefrvcy^ he does not hy receiving it derogate from his otvn dignity. For 
this is praiseworthyy so assidtiously to apply to the word as to require the 
aid of others. But if he exceed the due measure, he injures his 
dignity, not by m^ere receiving^ but by receiving too much. Then lest the 
fault of the teacher should render the disciple more remiss m this 
matter, and he should frequently pass by him, though poor, on account 
of his conduct, he proceeds to say — * And let us not be weary in 
well-doing.' He here teaches that not only should the teachers be 
cared for and supported, but he makes his discourse general, and opens 
the door of his charitable zeal to all." 

^j free t^^rches, therefore, I mean churches where the worshipper 
is not compelled to pay a fixed tax for a particular seat, but where 
he has free admission, and yet is bound by the law of God to make an 
oflfering " upon the first day of the week, as God hath prospered him." 
" Qui sentit commodum sentire debet et onusy'' and vice versa, " Qui 
sentit onus sentire debet et commodum," And now having defined what 
I mean by a Free Church, let me go on to point out what seems to be 
the best mode of supporting the clergy in parishes where there is no 
endowment, viz., the weekly offertory. In early times the ecclesiastical 
fund was divided into four parts. (1.) For the bishop. (2.) For the 
fabric of the church. (3.) For the clergyman. (4.) For the poor. 
This quadripartite fund was under the management of the bishop, 
and was derived from the offerings of the faithful, made at the altar of 
the church where they worshipped ; for these early Christians con- 
sidered themselves bound by the law of God to give a sum not less 
than that given under the Patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, viz., 
a tithe or tenth of their income. In due time, however, provision 
was made for the bishop from grants of land by kings or private 
individuals, and thus the episcopal dignity no longer required to be 
sustained from the common fund. Gradually also churches were built 
by lords of manors on their estates, and the tithes of the produce of 
those estates were solemnly, by a deed of endowment, presented on 
the altar, bestowed in perpetuity for the maintenance of the clergy. 
The land was also charged with the duty of keeping the churches in 
repair. Thus the fabric of the church being repaired, and the bishop 
and clergy supported by permanent endowments, they ceased to 
receive any portion of the free-will offerings of the faithful, and the 
weekly offertory was solely given to the poor. 

Now, there are a large number of parishes where, from the increase 
of population, we have returned to the primitive state previous to the 
bestowal of endowments; and it seems to me that we must have 
recourse to the same means for the support of our unendowed clergy 
as the early Christians had. We must not betake ourselves to the 
miserable expedient of pew rents, to buying and selling in the house 
of God ; but we must again teach our people the duty of giving at 
least a tenth of their income for the support of their clergy and the 
general expenses of the Church. This is well put in one of the many 
letters I have received on this subject. " If this great principle of 
worshipping God with our money (says the Rev. C. Miller) had been 
constantly inculcated we should never have had the anomalous churches 
which this age has produced, nor this doctrine of indulgences which 
exempts the occupier of free seats from making any payment, and 
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whieb aasigns to certain persons certain parts of the church, or pews 
in the church, to which they have no right, and collects money from 
them on an erroneous principle. To the ignorance and neglect of 
worshipping God with our money aU these evils owe their origin." 

In the poorer parishes the weekly offertory will be (as has been 
proved by experience) at least as good a support for the clergy as pew 
rents; and it is surely to be hoped that, if the gi'eat truth I have been 
setting forth were plainly and boldly taught, we should still find, as 
in the olden time, wealthy persons ready to bestow permanent endow- 
ments upon the Church, and thus release the offertory from a portion 
of the burden, that more may be allotted to the relief of the indigent 
and to other pious purposes. 

I have only to make one more remark as to the offertory, viz., that 
the accounts ought to be strictly kept, and audited and pvhlished 
annually. The laity have a right to know how their offerings are 
applied. 

And now, assuming our churches to be free, and the ministering 
clergy supported in whole or in part by the offertory, we come next 
to the nrnnner in which people are to be seated. The seats may either 
be appropriated or unappropriated. In churches where there are 
seats enough for every one of the parishioners, and those seats of a 
like character, there does not appear to be any injustice in the appro- 
priation of seats, provided that each person, rich or poor, is well 
accommodated. Even in such parishes as these, however, non-appro- 
priation seems to me to be the better plan. As far as I have been 
able to judge (and as a London clergyman I speak with great diffidence 
of country parishes), wherever there is appropriation there is also 
danger of jealousy. I think it is possible that some of my country 
brethren may have many a tale to tell of bickering and heart-burning, 
because Farmer Peppercorn has had a seat appropriated to him nearer 
to the pulpit than Farmer Ginger, But so soon as we come to the 
churches where there are not seats enough for dU the parishioners, then 
it appears to me plainly unjtist to appropriate seats to some to the 
exclusion of others. It is true (as the Bishop of Oxford remuided us at 
the late Congress) that " you cannot have at the same time two men 
occupying the same place in the church, for where the one is the other 
cannot be." But if a man goes to church and finds every seat already 
occupied, he does not feel wronged if he has to go away, because he will 
hardly wish to sit in the lap of any present occupant ; whereas if he 
comes early on purpose to get a seat, and is told that an empty seat 
which he tekes has been appropriated to some one else, " say for the 
next four Sundays," he deems this imjust, and probably departs, 
determining (as I heard a mechanic once say) " not to darken the 
doors again." 

Moreover, you must not forget that, in many parishes in London 
and our manufacturing towns, we have to deal with populations 
utterly alienated from the (Jhurch. The poor will not think of 
applying for a seat; .to be appropriated to them, and not having 
entered a church for years, will shrink from the offer of a definite 
seat for their regular use, if made to them. But if you teU a man 
that the church is free and open to all, and that he can take whatever 
place he pleases j he wiU probably say, as one has said to me, "Well, 
sir, I never knew it was like that. I'll give you a look in some day ;" 
and he does "give you a look in," and when he finds that he is not 
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pestered or patronised by pew-openers, but can sit down in the first 
vacant seat, undisturbed and unnoticed, it is not a solitary "look in," 
but, by God's blessing, he becomes a true and faithful member of 
Holy Church, and is " glad when they say unto him, we will go into 
the house of the Lord." 

But it is said, that if the seats are entirely unappropriated, the 
parishioners will be thrust out by non-parishioners, and the parochial 
system will be broken down. In the first place, I reply that as a 
matter of fact a large number of churches in London are already let or 
appropriated to non-parishioners, and so far the parochial system is 
already broken down. I challenge the churchwardens of those churches 
where there are either pew rents or appropriated seats to produce 
their lists, and I am siu'e you will be surprised at the number of non- 
parishioners who have seats appropriated to them, though there are 
thousands of parishioners not so provided; and further, I do not 
believe that this is a valid objection to imappropriated churches in 
more than one or two churches in the whole of London, and those 
peculiarly situated; and it is unfair to argue from exceptional cases. 
If ^^ every church" were made what the Eeport of the Lords' Committee 
on Spiritual Destitution truly said "it ought to be, a common 
Sanctuary*^ for rich and poor, this objection would vanish away. And, 
after all, we have not so much to guard against the evils of over-crowded 
churches, as to consider how best we can get our churches crowded. 

But, again, it was said at the Oxford Congress, by one who " sym- 
pathised very greatly indeed with the free and open Church movement," 
that his " dilemma had always been, as to the legal and constitutional 
right that the parishioners have by law to demand that the Church- 
wardens should seat them, and assign them seats in their Parish 
Church." This is perfectly true. It is a legal and constitutional 
right for every pari^ioner to be seated, so far as the accommodation 
allows ; but he has no " legal or constitutional right" to have a seat 
assigned to him for any space of time — for weeks, for months, or for a 
year, to the exclusion of others. The "parable" which our Lord 
propounded to " those who chose out the chief rooms," seems to be 
exactly a case in point The seating of the guests at a wedding 
may be well taken as analogous to the seating of people in church. 
The guests are to be seated by the host. He does not tell them 
beforehand what seats are appropriated for them, nor do they claim 
to be seated here or there, biit tvlien they come he seats them as he 
thinks right. If he asked them to another feast the next wfeek, he 
would probably not assign them all the same seats, and at any rate 
they would have no right to demand them. So it is the duty of the 
churchwardens, who are the officers of the Bishop, who is the repre- 
sentative of God, the Host of the great spiritual feast, to act in the 
same way. When the guests come they are to seat them to the 
best of their ability, though, if there are many guests, some will 
naturally take rooms or seats for themselves ; and if there are any 
signs of persons unduly exalting themselves, they must be taught a 
lesson of humility. If a churchwarden sees a man pushing himself 
forward and taking a front seat to the disturbance of others, he will 
be perfectly justified in bidding him give place to a more honourable 
man, and seating him " according to his rank," viz., " in the lowest 
room." As to families sitting together, I believe that they may do so 
quite as well in an unappropriated as in an appropriated church, if 
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they come in time. I firmly believe that families sit together in the 
church of which I am incumbent as readily now as they did under 
the pew system ; and as to people " liking to know where they are to 
sit," does not one man like to know this as well as another ? and yet in 
a parish where the population exceeds the accommodation, it is 
impossible for the feelings of all to be gratified. 

As to the objection of disorder and confusion in an unappropriated 
church, it could only be raised by those who know nothing about such 
churches. I say it without hesitation, as it is solely the result of the 
system, that I do not believe congregations will anywhere be found 
more orderly, reverent, and well behaved than at St. Philip's, Clerken- 
well, which I know best, and other unappropriated churches. K you 
doubt it, come and see. 

And so of other objections. They are theoretical, not practical; 
and I wiU venture to repeat here, with much greater assurance, what 
I said in a letter to an excellent Manchester publication, The Church 
of the Feoplcj in March, 1861: — "Nothing approximating to appro- 
priation of the seats is allowed (except in the case of infirm or aged 
persons) or attempted. If books are left, they are placed on the 
stone benches near the door, where their owners can find them. At 
one time I was almost overwhelmed with objections as to the impro- 
priety of rich and poor sitting together, on account of their different 
customs, dress, &c. ; as to tie evils arising from the separation of 
families; and as to people 'liking to know where they are to sit;' 
but, since the church has been made free, it is strange that not a 
single person, by word or by letter, anonymous or otherwise, has 
repeated one of these objections. A practiced answer has been worth 
pages of argument. Solvitur amhulando,^^ 

Of the difficulties of getting rid of the pew system in churches where 
it has long prevailed, no one can be more sensible than myself. It 
must be done with prudence, firmness, and tact. Our blessed Lord 
did not at first openly reprove "those who chose out the chief seats." 
He would probably have excited violent opposition if he had. He 
speaks by " a parable " to them. And so when this evil of choosing 
out the chief seats has become inveterate, we may first of all have to 
appeal to men indirectly, as it were by a parable. We must use 
great discretion. But still we mtist get rid of tJiis monstrous evil, how- 
ever much some may dislike its abolition. Our Lord did not cure the 
dropsical man on the Sabbath-day (just before he uttered the parable) 
with a view of offending the Pharisees (though he did offend them), 
but for the good of the poor man. And so says Theophylact : " It 
becomes us, when any great advantage results, not to care if foolish 
men be offended." When we make our churches firee and open, it is 
not for the purpose of offending the pewholders, but in order that our 
Lord's command may be fulfilled, that " the poor should have the 
Gospel preached to them." We are sorry that offence should be given 
to any, but still the duty of opening our churches to all is so impera- 
tive that we must not shrink back, though many be offiended. 

" Deinde docetur humilitas dum in convivio nuptiali appetentia 
loci superioris arcetiir. Clementer tamen, ut persuasionis humanitas 
asperitatem coercitionis excluderet." — (S. Ambrose.) 
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THE OFFERTORY. 

By thb Rev Gt, H. Gh. ANSON, M.A. 

The Offertory may be regarded either as part of the worship and 
service which we render to Almighty God, or as a means of providing 
for those necessities, the relief or supply of which constitutes an act 
of piety or charity. 

From the first point of view this subject assumes a devotional form ; 
from the second a practical. 

It is under the latter character that the subject comes before us at 
this time ; but, though considered as distinct from the former, this 
practical character must not be so separated from the devotional as 
to lose any of that sacredness which it derives from it. The one must 
not jar against the other — the Church is not a place for making money ; 
the chink of the coins must not awaken other echoes than those 
which are in unison with -the associations of the sanctuary of God. 

Viewed, then, in its first and most spiritual aspect, the Offertory is 
the occasion for an act of devotion of a special kind — so the old term 
stands in the rubric with the significance of both its earlier and later 
meaning, " the alms for the poor and other devotions of the people." 
These form the outward manifestation and exercise of the principle 
and feeling within. They are to the emotions of piety and love what 
the words of the mouth are to the soul's aspirations of praise. For 
men to lay by them in store as God hath prospered them, that they 
may be ready with their gifts to supply the wants of their brethren, 
is, according to St. Paul, a fit work and duty for the day which is 
dedicated to the service of the Lord. It is at the close of his most 
spiritual discourse concerning the resurrection, in his first epistle to 
the Corinthians, that he gave this injimction for the collection on 
behalf of the poor saints which were at Jerusalem ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1 ; and 
Romans xv. 2-6. 

It will be sufficient to allude to the well known passages in the 
writings of Justin Martyr, Tertidlian, and Cyprian, in order to show 
how, from the first, this act of making offerings to God became a part ' 
of the service with ^hich Christians celebrated the day of their Lord. 
Let this higher motive be borne in mind, as we proceed to consider 
the more directly practical portion of this subject. To this end I 
would propose these two questions : — 

What are the purposes of the Offertory? 

What is the best mode of making the Offertory to the fullest 
extent conducive to those purposes'? 

Under the first head will come the questions of the support of 
the clergy in places where no other sufficient provision is made, 
the maintenance of what is necessary for divine service, as well as 
assistance to the poor. 

Concerning alms for the relief of the poor, there can be no other 
question than as to the best way of distributing them. Upon this 
subject much might be said ; but I must pass on, for the question 
which relates to the other objects* requires more examination. 

What, then, is the authority for the appropriation of any portion 
of the Offertory for the maintenance of the clergy? This is no inquiry 
into the abstract duty of Christian people giving of their carnal things 
for the support of those who minister to them in spiritual things, or 
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the right of those who preach the gospel to live of the gospeL This 
is taken ^or granted ; but the point to be determined is, how far is the 
Oflfertoryi according to the rules now prescribed by the Church, 
intended for such a purpose. 

First. Of the sentences of the Offertory which have a special 
signification beyond the general duty and blessings and manner of 
giving, four contain exhortations to charity towards the poor, three 
enforce liberality to the household of faith in general, four enjoin 
bounty to the clergy. Upon this point L' Estrange says — " Plain it 
is that our Church intended a double offering, one eleemosynary, 
alms for the poor; another, oblatory, for the maintenance of the 
clergy." This he shows to have been the practice of the Church in 
the earliest times. 

The rubric which immediately follows the sentences speaks of the 
alms for the poor" and other "devotions of the people." The 
distinction is again drawn in the prayer for the Church militant, 
our alms and oblations," where in the margin the distinction 
is more marked, " alms or oblations" : the term oblation including 
the elements to be consecrated, but not excluding other ofiFerings. 
A greater significance is given to this difference between the two by 
the fact that the words " and oblations" in this prayer were added 
at the last review of the Prayer Book, and the purport of that 
change will be more clearly seen by tracing the course of the rule 
upon the subject from the first book of Edward the Sixth. In 
that book the direction stands, **so many as are disposed shall offer 
to the poor men's box." In the second book, "then shall the 
churchwardens gather the devotions of the people, and put the same 
into the poor men's box"; but in each instance, at the end of the 
rubric, special mention is made of the "offering days" appointed, 
when " every man shall pay unto the curate the due and accustomed 
offerings." At the final review of the Prayer Book in 1662, this 
last portion was omitted, and the sentence framed as we now have 
it, "the alms for the poor and other devotions <5f the people;" at the 
same time, " the basin to receiye them, and then to be reverently 
brought to the priest and humbly presented and placed upon the 
Holy Table," was substituted for the poor box. The last rubric 
confirms what has been said, " the money shall be disposed of to such 
pious and charitable uses as the minister and churchwardens shall 
think fit." " If they disagree it shall be disposed of as the ordinary 
shall appoint." " The pious and charitable use," exactly accords with 
'' alms and devotions," the "alms," the eleemosynary part — ^the fruit 
f*f t1i:^t eXeoc (eleos) which is touched by the thought of the wants and 
HitHeiiiigs of our poor brethren ; the devotions, the oblatory part, the 
offer iti<^' out of our reverence and love towards God for the honour of 
HiH holy name. 

These two parts are, indeed, blended together; for instance, offer- 
ings in support of the minister of God's holy word and sacraments in 
plticee where no other sufficient provision is made, partake of both, as 
the triver may have in his mind and heart either the spiritual wants 
(if die poor as the greatest and deepest, or the glory of God in the 
L'xttnsion of the knowledge of His goodness and mercy, or both con- 
'jinud- To use, then, a portion of the Offertory in support of the 

iinititiy is a most legitimate appropriation of the devotions of the 

0ople. Are such gifts to be limited to the parish in which they are 
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madel Not only does there seem to be no ground for such restriction, 
but in many instances it would be inadmissible. The necessary provi- 
sion for clergy in large, poor, and populous parishes constituj^bs a claim 
upon the suburban neighbouring districts in which the wealthier mem- 
bers of the community reside ; whilst certainly the help to send au(L 
maintain the ministrations of the Church amongst our countomJyf 
who have gone into other lands, or among the heathen who h{^qi)eiy| 
brought by the providence of God under our influence, ipxist m 
entitled to be regarded a " charitable use." 

Our third head was what Dean Comber speaks of as " all necessaries 
for divine administrations." What these necessaries are will have to 
be determined by the minister and churchwardens ; but it can be no 
straining of the term " pious use " to include such charges in the 
distribution. In the Scotch liturgy authorised in 1637 it was 
prescribed that some portion of the Offertory should be employed for 
the decent furnishing of the Church. 

In case of any disagreement between the minister and church- 
wardens, appeal is to be made to the ordinary, who might rule that 
the devotions of the people mean the same as alms for the poor. In 
1844: this assertion was made in an episcopal charge, and it was based 
upon an opinion given by Sir Lyttelton Powys, in the reign of George 
the First. The value of that opinion may be seen in a letter from 
the Bishop of Exeter to Mr. Stephens the eminent ecclesiastical 
lawyer, cited in the 2nd vol. of his *' Collection of Ecclesiastical and 
Eleemosyn^^ry Statutes." It may be presumed that such opinion 
would not now be maintained. Yet better is it to presume that the 
occasion for such appeal will become less and less frequent as the 
true principles of charity and unity and fellowship are being developed 
with greater power in the growth of the spiritual life in our Church. 
The difficulty can never arise when the object for the alms is stated 
beforehand. 

We arrive then, by the force of facts at this conclusion, as express- 
ing the mind of our Church, that the Oflertory is designed to be a 
part of the Communion Service, and that the offerings are to be 
collected for various but well defined purposes from aU the congrega- 
tion. That this has not been the practice is no argument against 
the intention, nor reason for its not becoming the practice. Comber 
in his day deplored the omission and laying aside, "to the grief of 
all good Christians, this apostolical and excellent custom of weekly 
collections." 

That this may not be the practice who will say, when he remembers 
that it is the custom of the branch of our Church in Ireland, of the 
Establishment in Scotland, and of the Reformed Church throi^hout 
Prussia 1 It is true the direction stands, " if there be no alms or 
oblations," but there is no order relieving the churchwardens from 
the charge of going to collect. Those words do indeed show the mind 
of the Church, that the gift should be of free will, not of compulsion ; 
but they cannot have any considerable weight against all the other 
rules and the whole arrangement which the Church has instituted. 

We have seen what the purposes of the Offertory are : it remains to 
be considered what is the best mode of making the Offertory conducive 
to these purposes. The simplest is the truest answer. Increase the 
interest of our congregations in the way of 'pouring their bounty 
through this fine old channel of the Church. Increase their 
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opportunities of making their offerings to God a part of the 
service which they render to him. The interest and the oppor- 
tunity will act and react upon each other. But how is this to be 
done ? On one side we are told the consent of the parishioners is 
everything : without that consent do nothing. On the other side we 
are met by the assertion that to maintain the principle is the only 
point to be contended for. The true way is to be found in the com- 
bination of the two. They represent the two great principles upon 
which the Church rests, and by which, with the grace of God, the 
highest Christian character is formed — Truth and Fellowship. Interest 
will be aroused and opportunity sought for the more truth is upheld 
and fellowship cemented. There can be no ground so sure as that 
which supports a plan based upon them both. How much hindrance 
has there ever been to the establishment of what is true in principle, 
because the principle in fellowship has been disregarded? as on the 
other hand, how often has fellowship been brought down from its high 
position, because men have sought to maintain it at the expense of 
the true in principle 1 

I say then, having and holding what is true in principle, bring all 
the power of fellowship to bear upon it and uphold it ; the essence 
of that fellowship is a considerate regard for the opinions and feelings 
of others. Truth shall prevail, the more men are of one accord and 
work with one mind. Brotherly love will continue the more the 
power of truth brings different minds to the one great centre of all. 
By all means gain, not only the consent but the interest of the 
parishioners. But is this sufficient] Should we not enlarge the 
sphere of that consent and interest ? It is not only the parish but 
the neighbourhood that should concur. Ours should be not merely 
a Congregational but a Church system. It should be a movement of 
the rural deanery or the archdeaconry, or of the whole diocese — in 
fact, of some component part of the Church. Let us see the practical 
working of this idea in the case of the ruri-decanal meeting, according 
to the scheme which has received the sanction of the bishop of this 
diocese, though not yet carried into effect.* The clergy of the neigh- 
bouring churches constituting the rural deanery, and the church- 
wardens or other lay representatives of the different congregations, 
confer together upon this subject. The agreement of all is not to be 
expected ; but this is to be expected, that all will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing and taking part in a thorough investigation of the 
whole matter. It is at least a probable result that the force of truth, 
combining with the force of fellowship, will strike with more power 
of conviction the minds of those who are deliberating together ; and 
the impetus of co-operation will support the sanction of authority to 
carry into practice the principle so clearly embodied in our Church's 
directions for the offerings of her members from their good will, 
piety, and charity. vi^^*-^ 

But what is that sanction of authority % Does it speak with the 
voice only of the past ] Binding as the behest would be if it were so, 
does it not receive a present force from living voices, giving some- 
thing more than mere echo to the sound that has come down from 
old times 1 We have the answer in the recommendations of so many 
of the bishops of our Church to draw the hearts and minds of the 
people to at least the more frequent use of the Offertory. 

* I am thankful to Ibe abl9 to say Uuirt this plan is now being carried into effeot in our ruial 
deuMiy. 
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There are the examples rising before us in all directions, of congre- 
gations adopting that mode of supporting their various works of 
charity and piety. Cities, towns, and coimtry parishes, are alike 
proclaiming their witness to its efficacy for supplying the needs that 
are pressing upon us. 

Rochdale and Warrington, parishes in Hulme and others in this 
neighbourhood, Leeds and Kidderminster, St Matthiaa Stoke Newing- 
ton, and Clerkenwell, I name not only on account of the influence 
which they have, but because their representatives are with us, and 
will give, I trust, each his experience of the results in his own parish. 
I rely upon them for supplying details, while I confine myself to some 
conclusions which I have drawn from the accounts with which they 
have kindly furnished me. 

I say then, this recourse to the weekly Offertory in many parishes 
shows that the interest in it is growing amongst us, and is another 
voice that calls for more earnest consideration of this subject on the 
part of all. I gather from the accounts provided by diflferent 
churches, representing a great variety of circumstances, that objec- 
tions give way as the objectors become more famihar with the practice, 
and by the practice gain stronger hold of the principle; that the 
hands held back at first become more ready to put themselves forth; 
and that good-will more and more abounds. 

But I do not gather, certainly not as a general rule, that the Oflfer- 
tory can — and I do not think it should — supersede all other modes 
of giving. The subscription list has its place as the open public 
recognition of the duty, whilst the Offertory gathers the unnoticed 
fruits of charity. This is the twofold plan which enables a man to 
" let his light shine before men" to the glory of God, while at the 
same time he ^^lets not his left hand know what his right hand 
doeth." Keep open all ways of giving. Some will enter by one who 
will not enter by another. I maintain the support of the clergy from 
the Offertory ; but I do not advocate as a rule the support of the clergy 
from offerings made in his own church. Far better, it seems to me, to 
have those special offerings poured into a common fund in each rural 
deanery, as one result of that searching investigation now proposed 
into the spiritual destitution in each such portion of the Church. That 
fund should then be administered by the clergymen and laymen 
representing the congregations in that rural deaaery, together with 
the bishop and archdeacon, in order to secure to the utmost, on the 
one hand freedom from partiahty, and on the other all the force that 
nearness to the scene of action and local interest will give. 

The ministers and churchwardens of each church will always be the 
dispensers of the Offertory so long as they agree, but I would have 
them strengthen their hands by conference with the members of the 
congregation ; and, further, I would have those congregations bound 
together more closely by the counsel of Christian feUowship through 
their representatives in the ruridecanal meeting. The congregation 
should clearly know beforehand the object for which the Offertory will 
be given, and should have an account afterwards. 

I must come to an end. My desire is to bind together as many 
strands as will strengthen the bond that unites us in brotherhood one 
with another, and in love to God. My earnest desire is to promote 
that work in which Christian people may indeed " o'er their \xeattS' 
worship pour a wealth of love." 
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May these remarks serve as a few pegs, rough and ill out, but firm I 
believe, for others to hang thereon their greater experience and 
better formed opinions. Only, the writer trusts no word has been 
said to hinder the fulfilment of the longing of his soul, 

Then draw we nearer day by day, 

Each to his brother, all to God ; 
Let the world take us as it may, 

We must not change our road. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Rer. Canon Atlat (Leeds) said there was danger of riding their hobby 
about free and open churches too hard. It was the practical view of the question 
as distinguished from the SDsthetical with which he was concerned. He came 
from the parish church of Leeds, which could accommodate 1,600 persons on the 
floor. Only one pew on that floor was appropriated, and every Sunday night the 
entire floor was occupied by an eager multitude. (Hear, hear.) The galleries 
were private property. He went to Leeds under somewhat favourable auspices, 
succeeding, as he did, Dr. Hook. Therefore, the circumstances of the parish 
church there were perhaps more favourable than in many other places. Besides, 
they had the best choral service in the West Riding. The population was enor- 
mous, and the people were in the habit of attending church. He was in favour 
of having the churches as free as they could possibly be made. With respect to 
the subject of appropriation he felt some difficulty. There was considerable force 
in the project suggested at Oxford last year, of having the seats re-allotted every 
three or four Sundays. There was a strong feeling of independence among his 
people, and the poor would be very unwilling to jostle the rich, but would wish 
to know where they might sit. (Hear, hear.) As a matter of fact, he found that 
the same unappropriated seats were virtually occupied every Sunday by the same 
people. So that, however anxious they might be that an untaxed seat might be 
avaHable for every comer in large places, the system of unappropriated seats fell 
through. (Hear, hear.) The rule that the churchwardens should find a seat for 
every parishioner was a good one, but in large ]3laces its operation was not 
practicable, and they had still to consider how they could best provide for the 
wants of the population. With respect to the ofiertory he would urge the extreme 
desirableness of systematic beneficence. (Hear, hear.) When the Lancashire 
distress commenced he thought it a good time to introduce the system of weekly 
eellections, which was done without difficulty. In the evening a collection was 
atao made during the singing of a hymn ; and in the 45 weeks that had elapsed 
since the practice was commenced they collected £1,048. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Molbswoeth (vicar of Rochdale) said they should be very 
careful in distinguishing what was the real weight of the arguments they used in 
support of the offertory. For, through disregard of this distinction, a strong 
position is damaged by a weak and fallacious attempt to support it. The argu- 
ments were twofold, partly what countenance it derived from Scripture, and what 
strength it received from the directions of the Church. These were good and 
sufficient within their respective limits, but not when urged beyond them. They 
called on Scripture in support of the principle, which was a different thing from 
the form. This latter was decreed by the Church, imder its authority to decree 
rites and ceremonies not contrary to the Word of God. The principle of 
the offertory or weekly collection was established by St. Paul, but not in the form 
in which it was practically applied in our Reformed Church. It was applied in 
his day to the absolute necessities of the Christian Church ; for the converts had 
to be supported out of the common fund. Aiberwards it was applied to pious 
and charitable uses, varied in form according to the varying exigencies oi the 
Church. If it was attempted to confirm the present form of the offertory by 
Scripture, more was put upon the argument than it was calculated to bear. 
(Hear, hear.) In the form at present prevailing, there was no departure from 
the Scripture principle. The weekly offerings were originally and now employed 
for pious and charitable uses. Tho.-e were persons who objected to the Church, 
form of applying the principle, on the plea of its being " Popish ;" but it had 
no such origin nor connection. It would be craziness to wish to separate the 
twin sisters piety and charity — ("thy prayers and thine alms"). The Holy 
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61-host showed these blessed sisters to Cornelius as coming up hand in hand with 
their memorial to G-od's throne inheayen ; the Church could not be oharffed with 
departing from Scripture principle when she directed them to be brou^t hand 
in hand to the Lord's table on earth. He would not press the offertory on the 
people as a duty, above all not as a tax, but as a privilege. (Hear, hear.) These 
points should be impressed wherever the offertory was adopted. It was an 
unanswerable rebuke to those who (not content with themselves refusing to offer) 
opposed and vilified those who were cheerful and grateful givers. Inose who 
wished to adopt it should not be hindered by those who differed from them. It 
was a plain appeal to Christian liberty that those who oould not appreciate the 
privilege of presenting their alms with their prayers, and acting upon their &ith 
in the words of Jesus, that it is ^^ more blessed to give than to receive," should 
not oppose those who felt, and desired to exercise, mis privilege. He began the 
offertory in Bochdale Parish Church in 1854, and in the first year it realised 
£Z4S. (Hear, hear.) He knew that such a proportion would not be kept up ; 
but the experience of subsequent years was very satisfEM^tory. The amoimts each 
year, from 1856 to the present time (omitting shillings and pence) had been 
£179, £217, £147, £187, £195, £222, and £194 ; and this year, up to the 11th 
inst., the offertory had realised £196. (Applause.) During this period two new 
churches had taken the richest of his congregation, and a school service had also 
taken away others. The congregation consisted chiefly of poor people, and 
nearly the whole of the amounts he had named was collected m copper and the 
smallest silver coin. These offerings, however insignificant in the estimation of 
I the world, were, like the widow's mite, precious in G-od's treasury, fit to be 

I " reverently brought to His priest," and to be " humbly presented and placed 

upon the holy table.'* 

The Venerable Archdeacon Habbis (Wiltshire) said he conceived the principle 
of free and open churches was, that every resident parishioner on entering the 
church had a right to claim a seat from the churchwarden. One of the chief 
diBQlculties was to prevent persons from supposing that, because they occupied 
I seats one Sunday, they acquired a continual right to that seat. (Hear, hear.) In 

[ the large town parishes it was almost impossible to carry out the parochial 

system, so that the churchwarden should define who had and who had not 
the right to a seat. In such cases, the only plan was to act on the broad prin- 
ciple, first come first served. (Hear.) But in those cases much might be done 
by appropriating different sides of the church to different sexes. (Hear, hear, 
and " No.") There might be some inconvenience in this, but it would be over* 
balanced by the conveniences. In places where the number of strangers was less 
than in the large towns, portions of the church might be allotted to different 
classes. This might be done, and yet every class might have a fair chance of a 
good place. In two instances with which he was acquainted, this was done by 
dividing the church longitudinally by the central aisle, having, as a gentleman 
once said somewhat facetiously. Dives on the one side and Lazarus on the oth^r. 
(Laughter.) In one parish, the front seats on the northern side were occupied 
by the deafest and most infirm, behind whom were the ge^neral poor; while 
opposite to them were the gentry, and behind them the tenantry.and the servants. 
This plan violated no Scripture principle, while it respected a feeling quite as 
strong among the poor as the rich. (Hear, hear.) He thought they would 
injure their cause if they contended in favour of crowding.ap classes together in 
churches where the congregations were regular. This plag^ .hfl4 Jiorked well in 
WUton, and in the small district of Rownhams, nea^ Southampton. In the 
latter place, at first, the offertory was collected on three Sundays in the month 
from communicants only, and appUed as alms for the poor ; and on the fourth 
from the entire congregation, and appHed for the support of the fabric. The 
coEection was now made weekly from every member of the congregation, and 
thrown into a common ftmd. For the last three years of the first period to which 
he had referred, in a church that would only p^commodate about 210 persons, 
there was collected about £120 annually, and he believed that the next return 
would exceed £150. (Hear, hear.) He would lirge the^ printing annually, at 
Easter, of a minute detail of the offertory,, and how it had been spent ; such 
report should be given to the head of every- family- in the parish. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. A. F. Chatee (Rector of ]S!ftntwich) said he oould tell them how an 
ancient parish church had been made &ee> in, the sense of first come first served. 
He found, on liis appointment to Nantvirich, a fine old cruciform church, with 
nave, transept and chancel, capable of accommodating .1,250 people on the fioor. 
Of this spacious area, the nave altiiie viw usedfcr vcJarship, except when the 
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Holy Conmmnion was adminiBtered, and the naye itself was blocked np with 
hideous galleries and staircases. The congregation consisted of about 300 of the 
parishioners, some of whom claimed a property in the pews, and bought and sold, 
and hired and let them in a most extraordinary manner. The consequence was 
that disgraceful scenes sometimes occurred. On one occasion, while reading the 
prayers, he had to leave the desk and separate two families who were fighting 
oyer a pew. (Laughter.) At that time he had two pews for his &mily and his 
seryants. The question suggested itself to him, what right had he to two pews 
when some of his parishioners were without any seats ? He placed his servants 
with his feunily, and his example was followed by seyeral others. When pews 
were put up to be sold he got the churchwardens to place persons in them, and 
in a few years the illegal system of selling pews was stopped. He went to 
Nantwich in 1846, and three years afterwards a visitation of the cholera taught 
the people what sympathy was. At that time there were 87 free sittings in the 
church for a population of 6,000. When he went among the people they said he 
mocked them in asking them to go to a church where they could not get a seat. 
He felt the rebuff, and therefore turned his attention to the most immediate 
need — sanitary improyement. So much sympathy was excited between rich and 
poor that he determined to strike while the iron was hot, and get the church 
restored. He was kindly receiyed by the Bishop of Chester, and by the gentry, 
and raised sufficient money. While the naye was being restored they had three 
morning services every Sunday in the chancel, which accommodated about 220 
people at each service. When the restoration of the nave was nearly completed 
many parishioners said how capital it would be to have the church free j and by 
the time all the restorations were finished, not half-a-dozen families wished to 
have the seats appropriated. The people did the whole thing themselves, and 
■imply followed the Providence of God. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. J. Ibtine (Vicar of Leigh) said that when he first went to his parish, 
about 24 years ago, he found the whole of the seats appropriated. The congregation 
numbered about 300 ; and although three-fourths or three-fifths of the church was 
unoccupied, he found great difficulty in meeting with seats for the young people 
who were desirous of attending ; and he could only find room for them by 
ones and twos. He then turned his attention to what was to be done under such 
circumstances. As the young people could not obtain seats in the church, he 
appointed to meet them by sections at the school, and give them regular 
instruction in religious matters every week. In time some of the pew holders 
died off; some left the parish, others took seats in new churches, so that three- 
fifths of the pews in the church became available for those who did not mind 
being turned out of a pew now and then. In case of being turned out, he 
taught them to take the next unoccupied seat. Strangers who were not trained 
to this kind of treatment on being subjected to it went away. . At the present 
time his congregation in a forenoon contained about three-fifths of working 
people, in a church where all the pews, except about 40 seats in out of the way 
places, were appropriated. He trusted that his brethren would take encourage- 
ment from this, and try what they could do to fill the seats which were unoccupied 
in most churches. Some one had said on the previous day that their churches 
were not half filled. Let them try if they could not fill them in this way, by 
training the people not to mind being turned out. Every pastor might acquire 
the same influence if he would labour among the people as a gracious Gk>d had 
enabled him to labour for 24 years. With regard to the Communion, he had 
heard of a congregation consisting of more than 2,000 people, of whom only from 
20 to 30 remained for the Communion. (Cries of " Question.") If they did 
not want to hear how a parish might be worked, under unfAvourable circum- 
stances, he was willing to sit down. In his own parish the communicants had 
increased — allowing for the difference in population — tenfold, and the attendance 
M Holy Communion — making the same allowance — twentyfold. This was the 
result of taking working people by the hand and training them in the fear of 
Ood. 

Professor Btteeows (of Oxford) said that free and open chm*ches, and the 
increase of the episcopate, were not only the two principal questions which affected 
the growth of the Church ; but, as might be expected, those in which the Con- 
gress had shown itself by its cheers the most intensely interested. With regard 
to free and open churches, he had already committed himself entirely to the 
movement. But he had heard on the previous day, as well as on some other 
occasions, that there were people — he hoped there were not many — who still 
considered pews and pew-rents desirable. The expression of such opinions had 
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couTinced him of the necessity of proceeding with caution on matters of this 
sort. They should proceed by slow degrees, and watch narrowly the feeling of 
the people, lest they should spoil the success of their principle by pushing it too 
vehemently. (Hear, hear^) With respect to appropriation or non-appropriation, 
he believed the right standard at whicn they should aim in the end was that of 
having perfectly free and open churches ; but they should, at the same time, 
give great consideration to such proposals as those which had been just made by 
Archdeacon Harris. They might, at least, be valuable for a time. As to the 
two great practical difficulties with which we had to contend — first, that in 
churches opened in large and populous districts we did not know whether we 
were dealing with our own parishioners or not — he did not think it would be 
insuperable. No one would dispute for a moment the power of the church- 
wardens to see to the seating of the parishioners proper in their respective 
churches ; but he did not see why persons from other parishes should be allowed 
to take the places reserved for their own people, and especially for their own 
poor. To meet this difficulty, they should put up notices at the churth doors 
and in the porches, to the effect that, as £ar as possible, the seats were only to ^ 
occupied by parishioners ; and that strangers, if they chose to stand imtil the 
service commenced, would be accommodated with seats if any remained at 
that time. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the other difficulty, that the poor 
disliked to sit among their richer brethren, they must be patient. This feeling 
was the growth of centuries : the poor had been accustomed to be pushed into 
the back places, and they could not be induced to come into the good places all 
at once. In the meantime, he did not see why in some cases a fair compromise 
should not be made; and that where there were difficulties in the way of 
inducing the poor to go into a wholly free church; or in such a church, by 
keeping the rich out of a monopoly of good places, seats should be appropriated 
for short periods of time, say tor a month, to parishioners only, taking care that 
there should be no preference shown to the rich over the poor. Something 
very like this had been proposed by the Bishop of Oxford at the Oxford Congress, 
and therefore it came with far greater weight than if from himself If this system 
were carried out, say for a year or two, the effect would be this : people would 
get so tired of constantly changing their seats by order of the churchwardens, 
and the poor would become so accustomed to take their fair share of room, that 
we should soon have the church practically free, and all need of temporary appro- 
priation would be swept away, he fully believed, for ever. (Applause.) 

The Eev. James Fendall (of Harlton, Cambridgeshire) said from what he had 
heard he was led to believe that the supporters of Free Churches had somewhat 
modified their opinions. He was glad to find a willingness on the part of Professor 
Burrows to compromise in some measure with the extreme views he had before 
heard him express. With regard to free seats and free churches, he (Mr. Fendall) 
went the full length of all he had heard ; stiU he could not see his way to having 
wholly unappropriated seats in parish churches. We were blessed with a parochial 
system, and the churchwardens, according to the provisions of the Church, were 
to seat the parishioners. If first come first served was established as a principle, 
the churchwardens would be deprived of their power, and the parishioners of 
their rights. (Hear, hear.) A minister having the cure of souls committed to 
his charge, his congregation looked to him, not merely for spiritual instruction, 
but for 3l the ministrations of our Church. But if the principle were allowed, 
especially in large places like Manchester, of churches being opened irrespective 
of parochial position, a clergyman could never know who were his parishioners, 
or who were those to whom his ministrations should apply. The principle he 
had been accustomed to adopt in a small parish, was that of looking upon those 
who came to his ministrations in the church as those over whom he had spiritual 
care. There was one other point to which he wished to draw attention. In our 
Church one of the special duties of ministers was the administration of the Holy 
Sacrament; but according to the Canons they were specially ordered not to 
administer the rite to any but parishioners. They were further required to look 
out for notorious evil doers, and to prohibit and repel them from the Communion. 
If our churches were left open to all comers, it would be impossible for the 
Clergy to carry out the rules of the Church, and disallow those who did not 
belong to him to come to the Holy Communion. It was on these grounds that he 
was convinced we were not at present in a condition to have folly unappropriated 
churches, though he should be glad to see churches opened to au the members of 
the parish, and sufficient accommodation provided for all who were legally 
entitled to attend. 
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Hie Ber. W. Cueiishtbo^ (incumbent of St. Midiael's, Toxteth Vvi^ Liyerpool) 
taid a great deal had been said of late about the right of ereiy indiTidnal to a 
teat in his parish church. The question arose, ttbs it a natural or an acquired 
right ? He thought it was an acquired right, and that it arose £rom the &ct 
that one tenth of the property of the parish had been giren asa q%id pro quo for 
those seats. Thus the parishioner did not take his seat in the parish chttrch 
simply because he had a right to hear the GK)6pel fireely preached, but because the 
possessors of property had purchased that right for hun. He was an adrocate 
for free churches, proTided there was a sufficient income for the ministers. If our 
Churchmen would only do as our fore&thers had done, and giye one-tenth of 
their property, then let us hare free churches. He protested against the offertory 
as the source of a clergyman's income — asToluntaryism run to seed. (Applause.) 
The pew rent system made the minister annually or quarterly dependant upon 
his congregation; but the offertoiy system woidd make him dependant from 
week to week. From that point of Tiew, bad as the pew rent system was, the 
offertory system was worse. (Cries of " No, no.") This was his opinion, though 
no doubt many would differ from him. His own church was not a pew-rented 
church : he did not derive a penny from pew rents, and therefore he had no 
personal feeling in the matter. He was not speaking against the offertory as 
applied to missionary and other Church purposes, but simply as applied to the 
payment of ministers — against which he earnestly protested. 

Mr. H. B. Jacksoit (of Whalley Eange, Manchester) said he had felt a con- 
siderable measore of regret that no one more able than himself had a word to say on 
behalf of the practice which prevailed in the city of Manchester, which necessity 
and not interest had originated, and which could not be dispensed with. All the 
arguments that had been used that day had relation to parish churches, and they 
had had accurately described how the endowment of parish churches was origi- 
nated. If they took this huge parish of Manchester, with its population of 
450,000, they saw the mother Church until lately absorbing the whole of the 
revenues — and the people were like sheep without a shepherd. Sympathy, 
religion, and a sense of justice and obligation to the masses compelled them to 
voluntary efforts. They were obliged to bmld district and suburban churches, 
and those who had had to do this knew how hard it was to raise £3,000 or 
£5,000 to establish the fabric of a suburban church ; and, in addition, most of 
these churches had a small endowment of £1,000 to be provided, because the 
bishop cannot consecrate them without such endowment. Here then was a 
large parish with a population of 450,000, and with virtually no available revenues. 
If those gentlemen who had preceded him could show him a safe, sound, and 
^perpetual way of providiog for the clergy, then he would say do away with all 
pews, but untU they could do this it was sheer injustice, nay worse, it was cruelty 
in the highest degree to put the suburban church ministers upon the circulating 
box every Sunday. (Hear, hear.) There was St. Peter's Church, Oldham-road, 
with a district containing 14,000 souls. It had no resident patrons, and none 
above the rank of petty shopke^ers in the district. Did they suppose it would 
be right in times like these lor the clergyman to depend for his daily food on the 
gifts of the multitude? Certainly not. It had been remarked during the 
Congress that there was a failure in the supply of clergy, and that inferior men 
were creeping into the body. And why ? Because the rewards of the clergy 
were diminishing. The spinning jenny and the steam engine, followed by the 
inauguration of free-trade, had more than doubled or trebled the wealth of the 
country, and there never was a time when so much wealth was being created. 
Mechanical inventions had been followed by the gold discoveries, and the poor 
clergyman had to stand still whilst all the rest of the community were going 
forward and beconnng richer. Then again, some of the clergy were depressed iid 
discouraged by their brethren in well-endowed parish churches not taking that 
brotherly and wide view of the question of which it was susceptible, and which 
justice demanded at their hands. (" Time," and applause.) 

The Bev. Chas. J. Le Geyt (St. Matthias*, Stoke Newington) said he should 
submit a few facts on which those present might form their own opinion. At the 
church of which he had been for five years the incumbent, tlie system under 
discussion had been in operation from its consecration, ten years ago, and even 
previously in the adjoining school-room. There had been from the beginning 
fi-ee and unappropriated sittings, the weekly offertory, choral services, and, for fiva 
years past, separation of the sexes. The senior churchwarden, Mr. Brett, so well 
known to them in connection with the Tree and Open Church movement, could 
give them particuhirs of the offertory, and of the success of the system. St. 
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Matthias' had an endowment of £200 per year j the offertory produced £1,000 a 
year ; out of which two curates were provided, the senior curate with a stipend 
of £150, the junior of £120 per year. The choral serrices were inexpensive, the 
eighteen men and eighteen boys giving their services gratuitously, the only cost 
being that for washing surphces and for books, and ttie salary of the organist, 
I £100 a year j and in securing the services of Mr. W. H. Monk, the editor of 

j " Hymns Ancient and Modem,'* they thought they made a good bargain. He 

I fully felt the difficulty that had been brought forward as reganied free and open 

I churches on the offertory system, where there was no endowment. He thought 

I that there had been misapprehension on this point. The advocates of the 

offertory system did not mean that there should be no endowment — they contem- 
plated endowments wherever they could be had j but where none existed, stiU they 
said do the best you can with the offertory. As to what had been said of the 
effect of preaching on impopular subjects, e.^., balls and dress, such sermons had 
been preached in St. Matthias* Church, and the offertory had never been decreased 
a shilling in consequence. As to the general result of the system, if this was to 
be tested by the attendance, the church was full ; he did not say that it was full of 
poor, but he maintained that a fair proportion of poor attended, certainly as fair 
a proportion as could be found at Roman Catholic Churches or Dissenting 
Chapels around. The fact was, that a vast number of the poor were too much 
occupied with their cares and miseries to attend to any external religious duties at 
all, and such must be got at first by mission work, and brought to public worship. 
He certaioly thought that this system would be a remedy for much difficulty that 
had been complained of in the other room, in finding clergy to do the Church*B 
work. Men saw a better prospect of work being .done under this svstem, and so 
were encouraged to give themselves to it. There was no difficulty in finding 
curates to fill vacancies when they occurred. But as regarded results, he thought 
they must be left to the future, and our present duty was to act up to the spirit of 
the prayer, " Show Thy servants Thy work, and their children Thy glory.** 
F. S. Powell, Esq. (M.P. for Cambridge) stated that during the past session 
, of parliament he had been engaged on the committee to which the House of 

Commons submitted the consideration of the bill for the building of new churches, 
and for the construction of new parishes. One important subject that they dealt 
with was that of free and open churches — or rather, to express himself with greater , 
precision and accuracy, the question of pew rents. He had fully considered the 
400 clauses of the bill. GDhe biU, as amended, he hoped would yet become the 
law of the land — and that it would prove a great benefit in the way of church 
extension, by removing the difficulties and embarrassments relative to church 
building. He believed that there was not a general desire for free and open 
churches j and if he wanted to give the cowp de grace to the party who desired 
free and open churches, he should suggest that there should be introduced into 
parliament, and passed as speedily as possible, an act making every church free 
and open ; and he was sure that twelve months* experience would be sufficient 
to support those who believed that, however admirable free and open churches 
might be, there were difficulties in practice which would prevent the universal 
adoption of that system, and which would make it foolish and idle to enforce the 
system by a summary act of legislation. (Applause.) 

Mr. R. S. SowLEB, Q.C. (Manchester), said he would confine himself to uttering 
only a few words, and relating a solitaiy experience with respect to the offertory. 
He might say, however, that it appeared to him that many of the difficulties that 
beset the blended questions of "open churches'* and the "offertory** arose out of 
the stand-points from which they have been viewed by those who have taken part 
in the discussion. A gentleman who benefits largely by the so-called pew system 
cannot see why it should be interfered with — (laughter) ; — another, who is weU 
endowed, considers that it ought to be freely discussed with a view to its even- 
tual annihilation J a third a£nires the offertory because it contributes to his 
income ; and, yesterday, we had a reverend gentleman in the other room, who 
represents what may be called a " model parish " — (a laugh), — with £300 a year, 
a parsonage, a school-house, payment for a schoolmaster, and so forth — a gentleman 
so deservedly placed in such happy circumstances by the commendable liberality 
of the principal layman of the place that he felt himself at liberty to make a 
variety of suggestions, including a sort of Agapemone for the clergy and their 
belongings in the centre of every parish. (Laughter and applause.) When he 
returned from Oxford last year, he was so much pleased with what had been said 
about the working of the offertory in various places that he at once communicated 
with Mr, Mather, the curate of Ringley. It is a very poor place. His reverend 
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friend went most judiciously to work. He did nothing suddenly or on liis own 
authority. He consulted the people, poor as well as rich, and described to them 
what had been done by means of the weekly offertory in other places. If any 
difficulties were raised they were soon smoothed down, and they began to haye 
collections after each morning and afternoon service. He would at once tell 
them the result. They had formerly the greatest difficulty to raise from £20 
to £24 a year for the necessary expenses of the church (there is an endowment). 
They commenced the system of a weekly offertory in September, and at the end 
of twelve months there had been received the sum of £129 6s. (Loud applause.) 
He would not trouble the Congress with details, but he might state that a veiy 
large proportion of this simi had been contributed in fourpenny and threepenny 
pieces, and in pennies and in halfpennies. (Cheers.) The people consider it a 
privilege to give in this way ; and there was, to his mind, this great good about 
the system — it gives them a direct and personal interest in the church and all 
that pertains to it. (Cheers.) Each individual says : I gave part of this and 
that, I helped to pay for the additions to the organ, I contributed my share to 
the sum out of the offertory that was appropriated to the Belief Fund, I have a 
common interest with rich and poor alike in helping the Church at Eingley to 
perform with becoming decency all those rites and discharge all those duties 
that belong to her. He might add that every Sunday they published, in the 
Church porch, the proceeds of the previous week's offertory. (Applause.) They 
had established a wholesome principle that would, he was sure, bear even more 
luxuriant fruit next year and every succeeding year. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Antonio Bbadx (of Plaistow, Essex) said, the first thing they attempted 
was to gather the people to divine service in the school, and such had 
been the success and blessing attending the ministrations of the clergy in the 
school, that the people were now crying out for a permanent church, but the 
difficulty of obtaining an endowment had prevented its erection. At a public 
meeting the people passed a resolution to the effect, that if a free church were 
built, they would support it by the offertory. He thought too much stress could 
not be laid upon the views of those who tried to dissever the offertory from any 
party movement. He believed it was this which had put a stop so much to the 
offertory movement, because it was felt to be the movement of one particular 
section of the Church. Nothing, he believed, could be more fatal to the movement 
than that. In their school-church they were gathering upwards of £100 a year 
by the offertory, and all from poor labouring people, whose wish for a church was 
so strong that they had subscribed £200 to £300. A site had been obtained. 
He believed the practice of first planting the Spiritual Church, and training the 
people up to the higher services in the school and church was the wisest. The people 
felt that they had a right to their seats, and no Englishman liked the idea of 
intruding, and God forbid that anything should he done to destroy this manly 
independence. In the iron church which was built in another part of the parish, 
a notice was put up that all the seats were free, but the people naturally went to the * 
same seats. The grand feature of these open churches was, that there were no 
doors to the pews, and those not present could not prevent others from entering. 
He declared himself to be a thorough convert to the system. (Applause.) 

Mr. Allen (of Norwich) urged the value of the open church system in bringing 
dissenters into the fold of the Church. He knew, from going amongst dissenters, 
that if our churches had all their seats free, and any dissenter could enter and sit 
where he pleased, many of them would go to church. (Hear.) He could cite 
many instances in proof of this. For this reason, he strongly recommended the 
plan. What he understood by free and open churches, was not only free and open 
to every one, but open all day long — (hear) — so that those who were busy about 
this world's business might enter for a few minutes to hold communion with 
their God, and so sanctify their day's work. (Applause.) 

Mr. EOBEBT Beett (of Stoke Newington) repudiated the statement of Mr. 
Clementson, that the offertory made the " clergy dependant from week to week." 
If it made dmj one so it was the churchwardens, who were responsible for certain 
charges j as m the case of St. Matthias', Stoke Newington, where there is an 
endowment of £200 per annum, and the churchwardens stand pledged to make 
up another £200 a year for the incumbent, and to provide £160 for one curate 
and £120 for a second, out of the offertory. A great deal had been said about 
appropriation. He warned the meetivig that it would bring us back to pews. 
Our churches must be absolutely free and open to the first comers. This system 
had been tried with wonderful success in the large parish of Haggerston, Shore- 
ditch, in which there was but one large pewed church for a population of 85|000. 
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The attendance at church did not exceed 300 persons. But no sooner was the 
church cleared of its pews, and made entirely free, than it was occupied by 1,000 
or 1,200 people, and the offertory produces from £500 to £700 per annum. 
Through the zeal of the incumbent, toe Bey. J. Boss, three new churches will be 
shortly opened on the same plan, and the open church and offertory system will 
be fairly tested amidst a dense and poor population. The Bishop of Oxford had 
said that the crinolines would force the poor out of unappropriated churches ; 
but the fact is, that the poor and middle classes hare forced them out of some of 
our London churches, which was quite right, as the rich wearers could afford to 
build other churches. The offertory had been carried out at St. Matthias', Stoke 
Newington, in a poor district and under the most trying circumstances, yet the 
offerings from June, 1853, to Easter, 1863, have amounted to £10,000, dealing 
off a heavy debt upon the church, and providing for its several requirements. 

The Bev. W. Ekebt (of Corpus Christi College, Cambrideo) said he had seen 
a great deal of the working of the offertory. He did not wish that the offertory 
should necessarily do away with pew rents; though he preferred the free system. 
During the last year he had been brought into contact with many churches and 
carefully watched the movement. In Cambridge its progress was remarkable. 
The first case which he would mention illustrated the fact, that the pew system 
and the offertory system could go on together. (Hear.) The people of Christ 
Church, the poorest parish in Cambridge, agreed, at the recommendation of their 
minister, to nave a collection after every service in addition to the payment of 
pew rents. The congregation consisted of about 1,200, many of them poor, and 
the result was that eveiy Sunday from £4 to £8 were given. A collection made 
before a sermon one evening, wnen he preached there, yielded 30s. in pence. In 
another poor but free church in Cambridge the clergyman introduced the 
offertory, and though only 150 could be accommodated, they gave from 12s. to £1 
every Sunday.- During the year they had gathered at Cambridge also a new con- 
gregation and built a temporary church. With 120 persons they received 12s., 
and now with increased accommodation for 270, £1 12s. per Sunday. Again, 
the people of a certain parish in the same town were anxious to have an evening 
service. The clergyman called the laity together, %nd said, " I would give you 
more than three services if I could ; but my endowment won't allow me to engage 
assistance ; if you will have an offertory I will engage a curate." They introduced 
an evening service on this condition. Unfortunately, that minister told his 
people that he did not want much money, yet they gave from £1 18s. to £2 every 
Sunday evening. Again, another church was in debt, and there the clergyman 
had introduced the offertoiy to pay off the debt, £4 being collected weekly. 
During the last year, the amount paid by the people in small sums had altogethar 
been increased by about £400 or £500. (Hear.) Again, he had induced a church in 
London that waa in great difficulties to introduce the offertory in addition to pew 
rents. Some few opposed it, but the result was that they had nearly paid off their 
debt of £80, and the people gave £4 weekly. Another London clergyman 
by introducing the offertory had been able to increase his curate's income 
fifom £60 to £100 a year. These were striking instances of the value of the 
offertory. At a church in Cambridge the offertory, which was formerly collected 
only from communicants, was now taken from the whole congregation, and the 
collection, instead of being 14s., was £2 12s. Od. At a vUlage church near 
Cambridge, an able friend of his had introduced a monthly offertory iuto his 
pansh church. When he went there the people gave three pounds a year for 
everything. Now they gave £3 monthly. Another friend of his in the North 
was indu^ to adopt the offertory and do away with pew rents, because he found 
that persons lefb the church, not being able to pay their quarterly rents. The 
result was striking. The poor people used to be placed at the end of the church 
because they paid the least, and the rich people were near the pulpit; consequently 
the poor people could not hear, and the rich heard rather too wdl. When, 
however, the church became fi«e, the rich people went towards the door and the 
poor towards the chancel. (Laughter.) The result also of the offertory there 
was that the minister got more from it than from pew rents, and in addi- 
tion, such a spirit of liberality seemed evoked that £60 to £80 additional 
were raised yearly for general purposes. He did not wish the offertory to be 
forced upon the people ; neither clergy nor laity had a right to do that. All he 
asked was, that the clergy should examine tliis question calmly, and treat it, not 
from prejudice, but according to the truth of proved isLCta. If a majority were in 
favour of the offertory let it be introduced, and he was sure that G^od's blessing 
would rest upon it. (Applause.) 
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The Lord Bishop of Oxford presided over this section, and, on 
taking the chair, his Lordship remarked that there was not a more 
important subject before the Congress than that of Clergy Discipline. 



CLERGY DISCIPLINE. 

By the Bbt. W. J. BEAMONT, M.A. 

The conduct of a public officer is open to exception tmder three 
principal heads, — Inexperience, Negligence, Crime. It is the \dsdom 
of those in whose behalf he serves to provide against these three 
sources of detriment ; the officer himself, if he be an honest, con- 
scientious man, will approve, yea even desire, the enactment of all 
reasonable provisions. Failure in duty involves damage corresponding 
to the magnitude of the interests at stake; from the agents in large 
pecuniary concerns ample securities are demanded. If this be a just 
and necessary precaution against worldly loss, where the mischief is 
reparable, is not the obligation to vigilance at least equally strong 
where the injuiy is spiritual and irreparable 1 

The ordained ministers of our church are her public officers, who, 
like all others, may err from inexperience, negligence, or crime. How 
can we kindly, yet effectively, instruct the inexperienced, stimulate 
the negligent, correct the criminal ? 

The remedies which naturally suggest themselves in the three 
cases are counsel, admonition, punishment. To these branches of 
clergy discipline, a triple antidote for a triple evil, I invite your atten- 
tion in the present paper. 

1st, of Inexperience. 

We may, I think, fah'ly assume that a large majority of Englishmen 
who bind themselves by solemn vows are sincerely desirous of fulfilling 
the obligations which those vows impose; hence failure will be more 
frequently unintentional than wilful or deliberate. The requirements 
of the ordination service are so solemn as often to raise the tone of 
those who, before ordination, may have been somewhat deficient in 
seriousness; but for the satisfactory discharge of the duties of a 
parish priest constant discretion is not less essential than fervent 
zeal. 

We cannot deny that in numerous instances the welfare of a parish 
is prejudiced by the absence of tact and skilful management in its 
pastor. His intentions may be excellent, his moral character 
irreproachable, yet misunderstandings are continually arising to 
thwart his plans. The well-disposed laymen stand aloof ; the indif- 
ferent hug themselves in their indifference; the cynical and irreligious 
sneer at the house divided against itself. Surely in such cases the 
clerg3maan would be thankful to receive from others hints whereby 
his own path might be smoothed, the influence of the Church 
extended, and, above all, the salvation of souls in his parish promoted. 
The desire of some mode of consultation and combination is very 
generally felt among the clergy. The want expresses itself in the 
formation of clerical societies, the bond of whose brotherhood varies 
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according to the theological bias or the social tendencies of theit 
founders. Much profitable intercoiutie and many agreeable gatherings 
are often thus obtained ; but the vital action is spasmodic, and may at 
any moment be paralysed by the withdrawal of an energetic debater, or 
the removal of a strenuous secretary. We have, however, already in 
existence an organization for mutual counsel, by the use of which 
many of the dangers incident to these vohmtiiry associations may be 
avoided, and some advantages which they do not possess obtained. 

Ever since the Norman Conquest, according to other accounts at a 
much earlier period of our history, Ruridecanal Districts have formed 
a prominent feature in the Ecclesiastical map of England. Contiguous 
parishes, ordinarily, as the name suggests, about ten in number, 
have been combined on the basis of neighboiurhood and common 
interest, under the presidency of a rural dean, or archpresbyter. 
Possessing no inherent authority, this ofl&cer received a commission 
from the bishop to visit from time to time the several parishes 
within his rural deanery, to obtain information concerning them, and 
to present a report to the bishop. The questions to which replies 
were required varied on different occasions, and in different dioceses ; 
but the instructions issued by various bishops to their rural deans, 
both in ancient and in modem times, amply prove that it is incum- 
bent upon the holder of the ruridecanal office to stimulate by friendly 
advice the lukewarm pastor, to alarm the negligent and profane, by 
reminding him of the serious nature of his ministerial responsibility. 
It was, moreover, the duty of the rural dean to assemble ruridecanal 
chapters of the clergy within his district.* 

Let this plan be universally, as it is already partially, revived. At 
these meetings let the difficulties encountered by the clergy in the 
administration of their respective cures be plainly stated, and counsel 
for the good government of parishes be taken, pastor conferring with 
pastor. How might the heart of the isolated clergyman of some 
remote village, or of the overtasked incumbent of some densely 
crowded town district, be gladdened by these periodical meetings 1 
How would his burden be lightened as he was reminded that he was 
not alone in the experience of indifference, opposition, and difficulty ; 
how might the relation of obstacles similar to his own, surmounted 
by his brethren in the ministry, encourage him to make another, yet 
another effort, and send him on his way rejoicing ! 

Amongst the clergy included in a rural deanery will probably be 
found men of various shades of doctrinal opinion, and of very different 
tastes ; hence the danger of a sectarian spirit will be diminished by the 
adoption of the ruridecanal basis. 

Against danger from another quarter it is important to guard. 
The frequent contact of clergymen with members of their own order 
alone may tend to generate that spirit of exclusive clericism which, in 
time past, has wrought much evil amongst us, and led to convulsions 
which shook the Church of England to its very foundations. Recog- 
nising, as we do in the present day more frankly than in former 
times, the undeniable truth that the laity are no less a constitutional 
part of the Church than the clergy, let this element be introduced 
into ruridecanal consultations. The half-yearly or still more frequent 
presence of churchwardens, of sidesmen, or of other well disposed 

« The reports of the runJ deans have long been valuable, as fiimishinff useful statistics eon- 
oeroing the parishes of the rural deanery ; they might be more valuable stm if in every case the 
form of questions issued requesting information were thoughtfully and judiciously prepared. 
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laymen, in the ruridecanal parliament, would remind the clergy to 
look upon the Church from a lay as well as from a clerical point of 
view, and might enable them to avoid many errors into which igno- 
rance and misapprehension of the opinions and feelings of their people | 
are apt to betray them. 

For the second element in clergy discipline we may again have 
recourse to the ancient constitution of our ecclesiastical system. 
Here we shall find a machinery sufficiently powerful, we might 
imagine, to move the tardiest, an agency sufficiently drastic to correct 
even the most stubborn negligence. Once at least, but more 
frequently twice in every year, at Easter and Michaelmas, a systematic 
scrutiny is instituted into the spiritual condition of every parish in 
the land. The presentment which churchwardens, upon their sincere 
and solemn declaration, are bound to make in answer to the Articles 
of Inquiry addressed to them, will, if conscientiously made, faithfully 
represent the manner in which the clergyman is discharging his 
ministerial duties. An Englishman of average ability is a competent 
judge whether the service of the Church is efficiently performed, and 
the sacraments duly administered ; whether the minister is fervent 
in preaching, active in visiting the sick, diligent in catechising the 
young, sedulous in preparing candidates for confirmation, and whether 
he is himself of sober life and conversation. 

Competent as the ch\u*ch wardens generally are to form an opinion on 
these subjects, they are bound to record their opinion and to transmit 
it, together with the customary fees, to the archdeacon. It is the 
bounden duty of the archdeacon carefully to consider the presentments 
made by the churchwardens, and to endeavoiu- to redress any 
grievances contained in them. He ought personally to admonish the 
offender, and, should his own admonition fail of effect, to procure a | 
further admonition from the bishop. The steps which he has taken 
he ought, in all reason, to report to the churchwardens. We hear 
sometimes that the Articles of Inquiry need alteration in order to 
meet the changed circumstances of modem times. Probably some 
improvement might be effected by a judicious revision ; but we might ; 
anticipate far greater benefit if the facilities already afforded by the | 
present Articles of Inquiry were fully and faithfully used. I fear i 
that neither archdeacons nor churchwardens are sufficiently alive to i 
their duty in the matter of these periodical presentments. The | 
Churchwardens' Association might render essential service to the 
Church if they would issue to every churchwarden throughout 
England, on his election, a short address, containing a simimary of the 
duties of his office, and an exhortation to the faithful discharge of 
them. I am glad to learn from the chairman of the association that 
this subject is already under their consideration. 

But suppose that the archdeacon takes no notice of the presentment 
by the chiu-chwardens what is the next step ? Who shall admonish 
the admonisher? 

An annual visitation is held in every archdeaconry, either by the 
archdeacon or by the bishop. To such visitation the churchwardens 
are summoned. Let them come boldly forward and imperatively 
demand attention to their representations. Neither archdeacon nor 
bishop can refuse to listen to them. A churchwarden of my 
acquaintance stated to me that, if the inferior officer paid no respect 
to his complaints, he should consider it his duty to vnrite to the 
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bishop. The course thus suggested is wise and strictly in order. 
Further, if the bishop should refuse redress, let the churchwardens 
appeal to the archbishop of the province ; if still his suit be not heard, let 
him carry his complaint to the monarch of the realm, the chief ruler in 
all causes as well ecclesiastical as civil. 

If legislative action here fail, we can go no further in legal appeal. 
But something we may still do. Let the earnest united voice of English 
Churchmen, both clerical and lay, be raised in favour of an authoritative 
stimulus to the zeal of negligent clergymen — it will sound an alarm 
which the dullest of archdeacons, the most luxurious of prelates, the most 
time-serving of ministers of the Crown will not venture to disregard. 
Let vigorous expression be given to the growing desire that clergy and 
laity should meet in archidiaconal and episcoped visitations, not merely 
to hear the charge — and subsequently to dine and drink the health of 
the visitor; but for a real genuine consultation on the spiritual welfare 
of the archdeaconry or of the diocese. I believe that we might antici- 
pate, as the result of such meetings of the clergy and laity, an unspeak- 
able kindling of ecclesiastical enthusiasm. 

Nor let us be content without the revival of diocesan synods. This 
revival is strictly in accordance with the wish of the leaders of our 
Reformation as expressed in the Reformatio Leffum UcclesiasHcarum, 
Fnnn deliberations on doctrine laymen might be excluded, if it were 
thought necessary, but on points of organisation they are sound advisers^ 
and on questions of indolence and zeal are competent judges. I abstain 
from the further consideration of this important subject, which is reserved 
for a separate treatment in one of the papers to-morrow afternoon. 

Thirdly : If the means hitherto suggested for invigorating clerical 
action be insufl&cient, and negligence pass into crime, or if the 
criminality be an infraction of the laws of chastity, temperance, 
honesty, or the like, recourse must needs be had to our third remedy, 
punishment. The provisions for inquiry of the Clergy Discipline Act 
are, as it seems to me, judicious. The high standard naturally 
required from a clergyman peculiarly invites shafts of slanderous, 
censorious tongues ; iJbe whiter the robe the more easily does it blacken 
in the smoke. It is wise, then, that a minister of Christ should not 
be condemned, or even tried, on light and frivolous charges, but that 
the bishop should in the first instance issue a commission to report 
whether diere be grounds for further proceedings. The constitution 
of this Board of Inquiry is such that we need not apprehend that the 
commissioners wiU err on the score of imdue severity. But should 
they, after mature deliberation, decide that there are fair grounds for 
ulterior measures, we might, I think, much facilitate the ends of 
justice by adopting the coiu'se ordinarily taken in common law courts. 
Let a jiuy be empanelled, consisting of six incumbents and six church- 
wardens of the diocese, to try the oflFender. The same right of 
objection to the panel should be given to the accused clergyman as is 
accorded to other persons accused of heinous crimes.* The steps 
taken to ascertain the truth should be similar, by which means the 
enormous expense of ecclesiastical prosecutions might be avoided. 
The character of the jury would incline them to leniency rather than 
to harshness in judgment ; but if, after full and fair trial, the minds 
of the twelve men were satisfied of the guilt of the accused, the punish- 

* The Bishop of Melbouine inf onns me that in his diocese the Ghurdi Assembly eveiy year eleot* 
}a ballot^ twelve clergymen and twelve laymen. These are called Triers, and from them a court for 
ftne dedsbn of cases of clerical discipline a formed. The chancellor of the diocese presides. 
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ment ought to be sharp and decisive. No forbearance ought to be 
extended to the criminal because he has a wife and children, or 
because he will find a difficulty in earning his livelihood in employ- 
ment other than parochial ; the souls of men are far too precious a 
charge to be entrusted by the Church to the care of a contaminated 
physician. The scandalous, the immoral, the fraudulent ought to be 
ejected from their benefices without a prospect of restoration. Seques- 
tration of livings for debt is a starvation of the flock to feed the wolf 
who has invaded the sheepfold. It ought to be felt that the clerical 
offender against morality transgresses not only the laws of Christian 
purity, but injures the character of the Cluistian priesthood, and 
impedes tha salvation of souls, for whom his Master died. So awful 
is the offence, that the punishment ought to be signal and conspicuous. 

Lastly, the discipline of the clergy would be materially promoted 
by a revival of the old practice of parochial visitation. We may assume 
without fear of disproof, that it was the intention of the early Church 
that the bishops should be overseers of the parishes of their diocese; 
we may further assert that during the first six centuries they actually 
discharged this duty. Subsequently they divided their dioqeses, and 
over each of these divisions appointed an archdeacon, who might 
assist them in the necessary duty of personal inspection. To the same 
end served also the office of the rural dean, or archpresbyter ; though 
the latter never seems to have obtained the systematic jurisdiction which 
fell in certain cases to the archdeacon. The larger and more unma- 
nageable the diocese, the greater the amount of work delegated to the 
archdeacons or rural deans. If the size of many dioceses in England 
be confessedly such as to prevent parochial visitations by the bishop, we 
have herein one of the strongest possible arguments for the increase of 
our home episcopate. The effort to revive this personal visitation 
in parochial confirmations and ordinations has already been made in 
various parts of our land. May God grant that the day be not far 
distant when the inhabitants of every parish shall learn to look upon 
their bishop not as a mere dignitary dwelling in an indistinct haze of 
episcopal splendour, but as an active living agent, a Father in God to 
them, whose voice they may hear from time to time in the 
beloved walls of their parish chiu-ch, whose presence shall encourage 
the zealous to persevere in the path they are treading, that so they 
may attain to even higher measures of Christian faith and love, may 
rebuke the erring, and warn the negligent by the censure of kind, yet 
authoritative admonitions ! 

Were this discipline faithfully administered, and were it universal, 
we might expect an effective strengthening of our weak places ; so 
might our Church of England, compacted and knit together by that 
which every joint supplieth, grow through the land a holy temple unto 
the Lord. 



DISCUSSION. 



i)p. A. F. Batpord said that from being accustomed to Ecclesiastical 
Courts he should look at the subject from the point as to what tribunal ought 
to try a clerical offence. Prior to the present Act of Church Discipline, the 
mode of procedure against an offending clergyman was first of all an appeal to 
the Bishop of the diocese, and he tried the cause first of all in the Consistory 
Court. There was then an appeal to the Bishop, a second appeal fcom the Bishop 
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to the Archbifihop, and a third appeal from the Archbishop to the Queen in 
Council. The having so many as three appeals was one ground for introducing 
the Church DiscipHne Act. But so far from altering that state of things, the 
Church Discipline Act endorsed it. The jurisdiction was certainly handed from 
the smaller court, and began with a Bishop, but the Bishop was to issue a com- 
mission, and when that commission proceeded to its work it formed really and 
truly a solemn trial, and it underwent exactly the same stages as any after trial in 
the appeal courts. Hence, in respect of appeals, the Church Discipline Act had 
not done them any good, and it had taken work out of the hands oi the court — 
leaving only minor matters which would not even realise fees to pay its officer — 
and which, in consequence, failed in its efficiency. If, with this state of things 
before them, thejr looked to the future, lawyers, as a body, would agree that, 
legally speaking, it was desirable to make a court which should conduct the trial, 
with omy one appeal from that court. The difficulty in the way of forming 
this court arose from the ecclesiastical principle of precedent, viz., — clergy to 
Bishop, Bishop to Archbishop, and Archbishop to Queen — and the question, 
therefore, was, how they should form that court and establish a single appeal 
without sacrificing ecclesiastical principle. He must confess that he did not see 
any way by which it could be done. It had been to him a problem for years. 
All they could do was to get rid of as much paraphemaha as they could at the 
least cost of principle. (Hear, hear.) He had heard many things suggested, and 
one, which was a clever attempt to get out of the difficulty, was — that the Bishop 
should be a Queen's Judge, or that there should be a Judge appointed by the 
Crown, and that the Bishops should, by letters of request, bring that Judge into 
their diocese to try the causes that it was necessary to bring before his notice ; but 
this would be passing over the appeal to the Archbishop. That was perhaps as 
good a compromise as could be effected, but he must certainly let it be known 
that he was not pledged to it. 

The Yenerable Aechdeacon Eandaxl (Berks) said that under the present system 
there were what he might term two jury trials, and he thought there ought not 
to be more than one. The commission ought to be simplified so as to make it 
what it was originally intended it should be — a mere grand jury proceeding to 
inquire whether there was a, prima facie case ; if there was, then let the matter 
go before the bishop's court. He agreed with Dr. Bayford that there should 
only be one appeal. There was another point to which he should like to refer. 
Ecclesiastical council courts passed far too light sentences on offending clergymen. 
Why, if a man was proved to be incontinent, it was thought a heavy sentence 
if he was suspended for three years ; and if at the end of that time he could get 
a recommendation signed by three beneficed clergymen, he was allowed to go 
back to his parish. But three years did not set up a man's character. (Applause.) 
One of the greatest improvements in the administration of ecclesiastical law 
would be. that some understanding or some direction should be given that the 
courts should in future visit cases of immorality with much heavier sentences 
than they inflict now. (Hear, hear.) They ought even to go to the extent of 
deprivation. (Applause.) Some, however, might say that patronage might stand 
in the way of such a measure, and that the patron would not like the dork to 
lose the position in which he had been placed. Perhaps the patron had bought 
the living for that man, and he might think it a hardship that his son or nephew 
should be deprived for that one slip. But they could not help that. (Applause.) 
The patron should be made to understand that, if he bought an advowson, he did 
so subject to the condition that the clerk he should provide should not prove 
injurious to the Church of England. (Applause.) 

The Yenerable Archdeacon Mooee (Isle of Man) asked whether, in cases of 
appeal, the whole matter had to be re-argued, or whether it could be disposed 
of on the report of the former trial ? 

Dr. Bayfobd replied that no court would dispose of any case which had not 
been tried before it. ^ 

The time having arrived for the section to close. 

The Bight Rev. Chaieman said the question was of the utmost importance 
and one they ought to re-discuss. First of all he wanted to lodge this in the 
mind of aU (his own beUef, after what had been said, was quite unshaken) that 
it would be of very doubtful expediency to alter the existing law. In the first 
place he had a dislike to Clergy Discipline Bills being ventilated in parliament. 
(Applause.) It gave an opinion that crimes of the sort to be comprehended by 
the bill abounded; whereas they were scarce. He believed that a series of 
debates upon a new bill would do more harm than^ood. (Applause.) Secondly, 
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eyery new piece of legislation took a long time before it established itself. There 
must be settlements of questions and decisions, and these must grow at last 
into a practical amendment of a yeiy imperfect measure. They had got now, he 
thought, into the practically-improyed-imperfect measure ; and he thought it was 
very much better than it could be made if the thing were sent to be boiled up again 
in the great cauldron of House of Commons legislation. (Applause.) Speaking 
from his experience, which had extended over the last eighteen years, during 
which he had presided over a diocese, which contained, he believed, as many 
clergy as any other diocese except two in England — ^presiding with what vigour 
Gh>dhad giyen him to administer that diocese — ^he had had a few of those painful 
cases, yery few; and never yet had he met with one where the preliminary 
inquiry did not satisfy the accused and the accusers, so that he was able to 
pronounce sentence by consent and settle the case. He had neyer yet had, in 
those eighteen years, one appeal to the archbishop or the Privy Council ; and 
(as he believed) because they saw that the matter was dealt with in so kindly, so 
fatherly a spirit, and yet in such a determined spirit to do the Church right, that 
they were content to let their case abide his decision. And this feeling had been 
so far displayed that he had had clergymen who had resigned their benefices, 
instead of merely calling upon him to suspend them for a time as a result of one 
of those miserable inquiries. He did really belieye that the Church Discipline 
Bill would in the main do what was wanted, and he should be yery unwilling to 
haye a re-investigation of it. Of course he was not speaking of heresy cases. In 
that excellent paper of Mr. Beamont's, teaming as it (Ud with valuable suggestions, 
and with which he to a great extent agreed, there was one suggestion with which 
he could not agree. In the proposal of a jury of churchwardens and incumbents 
he saw great danger. He should be sorry to see any such jury as that — it would 
be putting churchwardens in a painful position. (Applause.) What he had felt 
to be one of the worst eyils was that pointed out by the Archdeacon — ^EandaU— 
of Berkshire — the slight sentence for grieyous offences ; and especially the 
allowing of an offender to go back to his old parish. It was one of the miserable 
inheritances from the corruptions of the Church of Bome — ^to put the saddle on 
the right horse — who, binding her ministers to celibacy, made it up to the clergy 
by winking at their transgressions ; and they had inherited the system and could 
not easily throw it off. That was the difficulty ; and there was also a difficulty 
arising out of the jealousies of the law of England as to the upholding of rights, 
being ready to sacnfice souls in order to let a creditor, who had allowed a clergy- 
man to run into debt — ^when he ought not to have done — ^have a chance of being 
paid out of the sequestrations of the reyenue, while perhaps during the 
following twenty years soids were to be lost. (Applause.) 



WEDESDA7, OCTOBER Uth. EVENING MEETING, 
The Very Bbv. the DEAN OF CHICHESTER in the Chaib. 



The Chairman said the subject for their consideration was not 
music in general, but church music. By church music men meant, 
generally speaking, cathedral music. On this, as on other subjects, 
there was much difference of opinion. Some thought modem church 
music was too ornate ; others that the ancient chiu-ch music was not 
scientific. In this, as in all other things, there was a safe way, and 
that safe way was by a medium. (Applause.) He had to introduce 
one of the most distinguished church musicians, a reverend baronet 
who had devoted his time to the subject, and who was selected by the 
University of Oxford to be professor of music, and who had done more 
for the promotion of the science of music, by encouraging young men 
to study the science — ^both practically and theoretically — ^than any 
other man in the country. (Applause.) He then put it to the 
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meeting whether the rev. baronet should be limited to the twenty 
minutes for his paper, in which case the musical illustrations would 
have to be omitted, or whether the time of the paper should be left to 
his own discretion; and the decision wafi that the time should be left 
to his discretion. 



CHURCH MUSIC. 

Bt ths Rbt. Sib F. A. GOBE OUSELEY, Bibt. 

Before proceeding to speak of the church music of our own times, 
I think it will not be amiss to enquire into its origin and development, 
for although many have talked and written on the subject, yet few 
branches of history have been so superficially handled as the history 
of music, especifiJly in its more remote periods. The wildest and 
most untenable theories have been put forward on this subject, both 
concerning the music of the ancient Egyptians, and that of the Jews 
and Greeks of old, and these theories, although almost imsupported 
by any reliable evidence whatsoever, have been adopted by one writer 
after another, without research, and without scruple, till mere con- 
jecture has often assumed the garb of historical truth, and books 
otherwise useful and carefully compiled, have contauied statements on 
this particular subject so ill grounded and loosely worded as to tend to 
mislead the unwary reader, and perpetuate errors which ought to 
have been confuted long ago. 

It is not my object on the present occasion to go at large into these 
various theories and prove their absurdity. It would appear more 
desirable to mention several facts bearing on the history of music, and 
especially church music, which have seldom or never been brought 
together before with that object in view, and to see whether a rational 
account of musical progress and development may not be made out of 
these facts, which may satisfactorily illustrate the subject, to guide us 
in our judgment as to the present state of the art, and its future, in 
connection with the Church of England. 

Not to waste more time, then, in preliminary observations, let us 
turn our attention to the origin of our church music, to enquire how 
it came to be what it is. Now this is by no means an easy question 
to answer, on account of the small information we possess concerning 
the music of the ancients in primsBval times. At best our knowledge 
is but a negative knowledge. We can tell pretty well what it was 
not, but it is hard to say with anything like certainty what it really 
was. If we study the music of those nations of the present day who 
have changed their manners and customs the least, we shall find, in 
almost every case, that not only are they devoid of all acquaintance 
with harmony, but that harmonized music is absolutely painful to 
their ears. This is undoubtedly true in the case of the Oriental Jews, 
the Arabs, the Hindoos, and the Chinese. Moreover, the Hindoo 
division of the scale into quarter-notes, and that pf the Arabian scale 
into thirds of notes, render all idea of harmony, such as we understand 
by the term, absolutely impossible. Perhaps no people in the world 
are more tenacious of their old customs and habits than the Arabs, 
and it is to the last degree improbable that they would ever have 
abandoned a semitonal scale, capable of harmony, in order to adopt so 
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very different a system as their present one. We may therefore con- 
clude, with very little chance of error, that this same crude and yet 
elaborate system of music was in use among the Arabian tribes &om 
the time of Ishmael himself. And in the case of the Hindoos, there 
are extant many treatises in Hindoostanee and Sanscrit, many works 
also in which music is incidentally mentioned, in all of which clear 
reference is made to the Indian system of quarter tones. In Persia 
the division is the same as in Arabia and Egypt, viz., into thirds of 
tones. From these premises the conclusion is almost irresistible, not 
only that these nations know nothing of harmony, but that they never 
have known anything about it at any period of their history. 

My father, the late Sir Gore Ouseley, who waa both a good 
musician and a learned oriental linguist, and who during his long 
sojourn in the East had made the music of the various Asiatic nations 
an object of study, has left behind him many MS. letters and essays 
on the subject, in which he shows plainly the correctness of the view 
I have been advocating. 

It has been contended by some that the ancient Greeks were cogni- 
zant of harmony. But I cannot find any support for this doctrine, 
either in the documents which have come down to us from them on 
the subject, or from what we know of their musical instruments. 
Indeed the word harmony, as used by the ancients, had a very different 
meaning from that which it has now, and referred rather to a succession 
than to a simultaneous concurrence of musical sounds. The melodies 
of the Greeks were probably, for the most part, simple, and onlv rhyth- 
mical as far as they followed the prosody of the words to which they 
were set. Some, again, have contended that harmony, in the modem 
acceptation of the term, was well known to the Jews of old ; and they 
found lihis opinion on the description of the orchestra and chorus 
employed in the service of the Temple. This aiigument is certainly 
It specious one; yet concerts of voices and instruments have been 
described as not unfrequent among oriental nations in which only the 
melody was perfprmed in various octaves, or, at best, the accompani- 
ment was merely that of a single invariable note, or drone bass; and 
if we remember that the Jews probably derived their music from 
Egypt, and that the Copts (Abyssinians and Nubians), who may be 
supposed to have deviated the least from the manners and customs of 
the ancient Egyptians, are totally incapable of appreciating harmony; 
and when we remember, moreover, that the structure of the ancient 
Egyptian musical instruments, ascertained by sculptures on their 
monumental buildings, and even by the remains which have been 
discovered of the instruments themselves, leads one strongly to the 
conviction that they, like the modem inhabitants of their soil, divided 
their octave, not into twelve semitones, but into eighteen thirds of 
tones, so as to be incapable of harmony. When we put all these con- 
siderations together, we must be forced to conclude that the evidence 
is much stronger against than for the position that harmony was 
known to the Israelites of old. 

The melodies of the ancient nations would appear to have been of 
two styles— one simple and the other complex. All the oriental 
melodies of the present day are (in performance) so overcharged with 
ornaments and minute variations of pitch and pace, that often the 
melody is well-nigh lost And such was probably the case with the 
ancient Egyptian and^ Syrian music also; hence the need of thirds 
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of tones, to which we have alluded already ; hence the absence of 
harmony. But the Greek melodies would appear to have been 
simpler in character ; and, accordingly, their instruments were noto- 
riously deficient in compass and in variety of pitch. Ornament, 
therefore, is probably oriental in its origin ; beauty more modem, and 
European) while sublimity — ^the sublimity of simplicity — is most 
likely the oldest of all styles. When Christianity was introduced into 
Europe, it is probable that music was in a transitional and unsettled 
state; moreover, it is not easy to say for certain what were the 
melodies which were used in divine worship before the time of St. 
Ambrose and St. Gregory. What would appear to be the most 
probable supposition is that the converts from Judaism clung to 
Jewish melodies and adapted them to Christian words ; while the 
converts from heathenism preferred the music of the hymns which 
they had been in the habit of singing before they became Christians. 
When St. Ambrose and St. Gregory set themselves to reform the 
music of the Church, and to introduce into it some more uniform and 
imiversal system, it would appear that they did just what any sensible 
reformer would do now-a-days, t.6., they chose the best melodies they 
could find, whether of heathen or Jewish origin, and digested them 
carefully into one homogeneous collection, according to a definite and 
well considered system. Such a process naturally issued in the 
production of a complete series of church melodies, adequate to 
Christian requirements, founded indeed on much that had been used 
before, but so modified and arranged as to become something quite 
new, something superior to any previously known music ; simple, 
imposing, grand, solemn, and suggestive of devotion. In fact, the 
melodies thus finnly established were purely sublime. 

Of the secular music of that date we know absolutely nothing ; but 
it is probable that in Southern Em-ope it partook more or less of the 
character of the music of the church. But of both alike, we may 
safely assert one negative fact : they were not accompanied by har- 
mony of any kind, neither were they easily susceptible of such 
accompaniment. The earliest specimens of harmony, and of a melodic 
scale capable of harmonic accompaniment, must be sought among the 
Northern nations of Europe This music has not the sHghtest analogy 
with the Gregorian or Ambrosian systems, nor yet with the music of 
the Greeks, or of the oriental nations. The Vandals, from whom 
the Polish race is descended ; the Goths, the ancestors of the Swedes ; 
the Scandinavians, now represented by the Danes ; the Scythians, 
from whom have sprung the Russians, Cossacks, and Tartars, have left 
traces behind them of a peculiar and harmonized species of music, the 
antiquities of which have not received the attention they deserve. Of 
these nations the Scythians are the most ancient, and claim prior 
notice. If we examine the traditional melodies of the Russian 
peasants, we cannot fail to observe, first, the remarkable form of 
their musical scale ; and, secondly, the regularity of their cadence. 
The scale is that which we call minor, only extending upwards to the 
minor 7th, and having a sharp 7th, or leading note, added below the 
key note. Thus, suppose the key to be A minor, the ascending 
scale will be G sharp. A, B, C, D, E, F, G natural. Such a scale as this 
is so su^estive of modern harmony, that if we find the melodies in it 
closing regularly on A or on C, we are almost forced to conclude them 
to have been originally composed in a hannonized form. And it 
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appears, on inyestigation, that they do invariably end either on A or 
on C, — generally the former, — ^and the leading notes, G sharp or B, 
are invariably followed by their tonic resolution. But besides this we 
meet with other ancient instruments with which in remote districts 
these curious melodies are accompanied in rough but tolerably correct 
harmony, and it is the opinion of many travellers who have 
studied the habits of these peasants, that they have, with conservative 
tenacity, handed down unaltered the music which existed in that 
country from the most remote antiquity. This altogether seems to 
justify the conclusion that harmony was known among the Scythians, 
perhaps before the Christian era. Nor are similar indications wanting 
in the case of the ancient Celtic inhabitants of our own coimtry. We all 
know how marvellously the people of Wales have preserved their 
language, their poetry, their traditions, and their music. Now it is 
certain that their very earliest records prove the existence of harmony 
among them. The shape of their instruments, unchanged from the 
earliest mention of them, and the tonality of their very striking 
melodies, all equally point to a system of harmony, the antiquity of 
which defies research. The Welsh harp is an instrument which 
forcibly suggests harmony, and yet some passages in the "Leges 
Wallicae" prove an antiquity for that instrument beyond the Christian 
era. The most ancient poems of the bards record the names of players 
on the crwth, which instrument cannot be played without simul- 
taneously sounding two different notes. Yet this instrument, under 
the Latin disguise of crotta, is named in a poem of Venantius Fortu- 
natus, Bishop of Poitiers, written about the year 609. My attention 
was first drawn to these very curious facts by reading M. F6tis's very 
valuable remarks on the subject, prefixed to his " Biographic 
Universelle des Musiciens," where the whole question is discussed in 
a most masterly and interesting manner. 

We have seen, then, that in the first centuries of Christianity there 
existed in Europe two essentially distinct systems of melody — one of 
southern origin, which did not require nor easily admit harmony, and 
which was produced in ignorance of it; the other from the north, 
essentially harmonic in its structure, and containing strong evidence 
of having been composed expressly with reference to such accom- 
paniment. Both systems had their advantages. The southern, or 
unharmonic system, admitted of a variety of scales, or, as they are 
called, modes, wherein the semitones are variously placed with regard 
to the principal note or final ; hence a great variety of melody, and 
great range of expression, together with increased facility of acquire- 
ment. These seem to me the chief advantages of the melodic model, 
or Gregorian system of southern Europe. The northern system, on 
the other hand, although it had no more variety of modes or scales 
than we have now-a-days with our major and minor modes, yet had 
this great advantage over the rival system, that many various 
melodies could be harmoniously combined, and so an additional and 
varying interest attached to its melodies, which invested them with 
a beauty and delicacy of which the southern melodies were incapable. 
At length, however, a time came when the two rival systems came 
into collision. This was brought to pass by the gradually increasing 
intercourse of nation with nation, as civilisation slowly advanced ; 
and also by the introduction of Gregorian church music among people 
whose national system came from the northern, or harmonic school. 
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The history of the development of our art from the seventh to the 
fifteenth century is but the record of a struggle for mastery, resulting 
in a compromise, or rather in a gradual fusion of the two systems into 
one another. The northern has driven out its antagonist, except in 
the solitary instance of the plain chant, which still maintains its sway 
up to a certain point and to a limited extent. If we examined the 
diaphonia, the discantus, or organum, as it was called, of tl^e time of 
Guido d'Arezzo, we shall detect therein an unsuccessful endeavour to 
join the harmony of the north to the melody of the south, — ^unsuc- 
cessful, then, for two reasons. First, because it was the work of 
monks, skilled indeed in the Cantus Ecclesiasticus, but utterly 
incapable of appreciating the principles of harmony ; and, secondly, 
because the structure of the old ecclesiastical melodies is radically 
opposed to such a system of tonality as the nature of harmony 
essentially involves. As long as the old Gregorian melodies are 
imaltered as to the place of the semitones in their scale, it is impossible 
to apply to them a harmony which depends essentially on the force of 
the leading note — nota sensibilis — ^to determine its tonality. Both 
must be modified before a combination can be successfully effected, 
and this modification it was the task of later centuries and greater 
genius to accomplish. In process of time master minds arose in Italy, 
Germany, France, and England, who dared to write melodies of a 
sublime character, analogous in style to the old southern tunes, and 
yet so confined to major and minor modes as to admit freely of the 
co-operation of harmonic and contrapuntal resources. 

IVom this epoch music was regenerated and revolutionized. Now 
it became for the first time possible to compose, in the true sense of 
that term. No longer was music simply an enhancing adjunct to 
words, devoid of power to convey distinct impressions or to excite 
particular emotions except as a handmaid to poetry. Instrumental 
music was at length introduced, wherein our art charmed, or amused, 
or enraptured the hearer, by its own inherent and unaided power. 
Sublimity, beauty, and ornament could be attained and combined at 
will, and the tranmiels of false principles by which for countless years 
genius had been fettered and invention stifled, at length were cast 
away, and a long and glorious list of immortal names arose to raise to 
its highest pinnacle of earthly perfection the only art of which we are 
told that it will survive to the future and endless ages of the abode of 
the blest, and be everlastingly employed to the praise and adoration 
of the Great Author of it and all else. 

I believe that the views which I have attempted to put forward in 
this paper are not altogether in accordance with conmionly received 
opinions; but for that very reason I was very anxious to lay them 
open to free discussion. Believing, as I do, that I have given you the 
true and only consistent theory of the development of musicad style, 
I am persuaded that the more it is discussed the more clearly its 
truth and simplicity will shine forth, and thus something will have 
been gained towards the vindication of sublimity versiis frivolity on 
the one hand, aiid of correct and natural harmony versm crudity and 
absurdity on the other. 

Let us now turn to the English school of cathedral music. We 
shall, I think, find that it contains within itself all the advantages to 
be derived from the ancient model melodies, while at the same time 
it affords a field for musical invention, of which a long list of com- 
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posers have freely availed themselves during the last three centuriea — 
a list of names of which we, as Englishmen, have every reason to be 
proud. In order duly to appreciate the full merits of an Englisli 
cathedral service, it should be borne in mind that it consists of six 
different kinds of word-delivery, if I may use such an expression, of 
which five are musical. The first kind is the ordinary reading voice, 
a good, sound, and clear enunciation, free from tameness and mono- 
tony on the one hand, and from aflectation or dramatic display on 
the other; this is all that is required for the perfection of this first 
kind, which is used in reading the lessons, epistle, and gospel, and in 
preaching. As this is not musical, I have, of course, nothing to do 
with it in this paper. 

Let us then go on to consider the second kind. Here we have the 
musical element introduced in its very simplest form, a single musical 
sound. This is what is usually called the monotone. It is used in 
the collects, and prayers, and exhortations by the officiating minister 
alone, and by the congregation also in the general confessions, creeds, 
and Lord's Prayej. It consists in the sustentation of the voice at 
one unvarying musical pitch, while on that note the words are articu- 
lated as clearly and distinctly as possible. This mode of reciting the 
prayers has a peculiarly devotional effect, and is always preferred to 
the polyphonic method (as ordinary reading has been called), by all 
who have become accustomed to its use. It is the oldest way, and 
the most universal of all. It excludes to a great extent the evils 
arising from peculiarity of delivery, and ensures audibility to a degree 
unattainable by any other method. As far as it can be said to come 
under the head of music at all, it may be classed as music of a sublime 
style ; for I believe every one who has heard it really well performed, 
and has been sufficiently accustomed to it to enter ftdly into its 
merits, will agree with me in attributing a sublimity of effect sur- 
prisingly calculated to inspire devotion and elevate the mind. 

We come now to the third kind of combination of music with the 
service of common prayer. This is a great advance on the simple 
monotone. It is true music, including melody and harmony ; like 
the monotone, it is partly performed by the minister, and partly by 
the choir. The chief peculiarity of it is, that it is unrhythmical in 
its structure ; it is not so much a setting of the words to music as an 
adaptation of music to the words ; it is a kind of choral recitative, 
and the specialities of its structure give a character to our whole 
choral service, more markedly than does any other musical element 
therein introduced. It is also very ancient, being for the most part 
identical with the old plain song of the Church before the Reformation, 
its origin being lost in mediaeval antiquity. Probably it has been 
handed down from the time of St. Gregory, or even St. Ambrose, not, 
of course, in its present developed and harmonized form, but in a 
simple, melodic, and rudimentary state. It is used for the Preces, 
Versicles, Responses, Litany, Suffrages, Sursum Corda, and the Amens 
after the Prayers, Collects, &c. On grand occasions it is customary 
for the harmonized plain song to be accompanied by the oigan. 
When this is the case, Tallis's magnificent harmonies should always 
be used. But on other occasions the organ is not used for the 
accompaniement of this most important part of the choral service, 
and harmonies are used, vaiying in different choirs, yet so similar as 
to betoken a common origin, and always preserving the old plain 
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chant for their basis, in more or less purity. All these variations of 
the harmonized plain chant, whether accompanied or not, may be 
found in score in Dr. Jebb's admirable collection of Choral Responses 
and litanies, a book which should be studied by every cathedral 
musician. This is the most important and characteristic feature in 
our choral service, and it is much to be wished that the precentors, 
choirmasters, and organists of our great choirs, in various parts of the 
country, would pay more attention than they generally do to so very 
imposing a branch of the music in their respective churches. 

We come now to the 4th kind — ^the psalm-chant. On this there is 
much to be said. In the first place it is purely English and national 
in the form in which we usually meet with it. It is suited to the 
English language, to the English character and taste, to the English 
church service, and to the English churches; and I insist the 
more on this peculiarity of the Anglican psalm-chant, because there 
are many who are anxious to reduce it to the level of the last species 
which we have been considering, forgetting what it would thus lose of 
nationality, interest, variety, and fitness, as will be shown more fully 
bye-and«bye. This kind of choral music is semi-rhythmical, consist- 
ing partly of recitative, and partly of regular measurable strains. It 
is composed essentially of seven bars of simple harmonized melody, 
divided into two parts by a double bar, which corresponds with the 
colon in the middle of every verse in our psalms point^ for chanting. 
The first note of each portion of the chant is of indefinite length, 
giving simply the pitch of the notes, on which are to be distinctly 
recited so much of each verse of the psalms as are not appropriated 
to the remaining bars. These last are sung in strict time, and should 
contain two notes each, except the concluding bar of each division, 
which contains but one note. As far as possible the chanting should 
be syllabic. By this is meant that in the rhythmical portions of the 
chant there should be sung one note to each syllable, and one syllable 
to each note. But it unfortunately happens that this often cannot be 
done, without utterly sacrificing the sense of the words, and therefore 
various plans have been devised to accommodate the non-rhythmical 
words to the rhythmical notes. These plans have been more or less suc- 
cessful in overcoming this confessedly great difl&cidty. Of the com 
parative merits of various pointings of the Psalter for chanting I am 
precluded from saying anything, seeing that I am partly the author of 
one myself. But in every system one great principle of chanting should 
be carefuUy observed. It is this : To make the psalms intelligible 
without detriment to the choral efiect it is desirable to recite (on the 
first or reciting note) slowly and deliberately, minding the stops and 
the accents of the words, as in good elocution. When we come to the 
rhythmical portion of the chant, a tolerably brisk pace should be 
adopted so as to bring the speech of the syllabic utterance as near as 
possible to imiformity in the various parts of the chant. It is there- 
fore a sad departure from this great principle, and sadly subversive 
of the sense of the words, to gabble over the recitation, as is too often 
done, and then drawl through the inflected bars as though they 
were a dirge, unconnected with what went before. The earliest 
Anglican chants are by Tallis and Farrant. These two composers 
died the same year, 1685. In places where a more elaborate style is 
unattainable, or undesirable, the Psalm-chant may be used for the 
Canticles alsoj which are pointed for chanting in our Prayer Books^ 
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after the same manner as the Psalms. Indeed this plan is Yeiy often 
resorted to in places where the Psalms are not chanted ; and although 
such a practice is neither very intelligible nor very consistent in prin- 
ciple, yet there certainly seem to be many cases where it is justifiable, 
and even necessary. 

And here a few words must be said about double chants. Now, 
perhaps all my hearers are not aware how extremely modem double 
chants are. The oldest example does not date back farther than the 
beginning of the last century, and even that example is of doubtful 
authenticity. It is true, indeed, that in some collections we find a 
double chant attributed to Thomas Morley, who lived in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, but it has been proved that this is an error, and that 
the chant in question was competed by William Morley, who lived a 
century and a half later. Moreover, there is a tradition that the 
origin of double chants was in a mistake conunitted by a pupil of 
Mr. Hine's, the organist of Gloucester Cathedral, who, when accom- 
panying the service to a single chant, either from carelessness or 
caprice, broke off into another chant in the same key. People were 
amused at the variety thus introduced, and got into a short-lived 
habit of linking two single chants together, from whence the invention 
of double chants easily arose. I assert, then, that double chants are a 
modem corruption, probably originating in a blunder; and I deprecate 
their use, not only because they are more liable than single chants to 
an undue admixture of the ornamental style, which is most undesirable, 
but also because they are utterly opposed to the parallelism of the 
Hebrew poetry, and interfere with the sense of the Psalter. 

[The choir sang the Gloria to chant No. 5 from the Psalter : edited 
by Sir Frederick Ouseley and Dr. Monk.] 

We come now to speai of the fifth kind of cathedral music. It is 
a marked advance, in some respects, on the species we have hitherix) 
been considering. For it is composed of regular formal pieces, 
admitting aU the resources of harmony and counterpoint, and adapted 
exclusively to the Canticles, the Kyrie, the Nicene Creed, the Sanctus, 
and the Gloria in Excelsis. These compositions are technically called 
services, and have exercised the pens of all our most distinguished 
church musicians, from Tallis downwards. There is something pecu- 
liarly sublime in a good specimen of this kind. Even Mendelssohn, 
brought up as he was, the disciple of a foreign school, was so struck 
with the propriety and excellence of our Anglican cathedral services, 
that he wrote one himself, obviously in imitation of our own national 
style ; and I have in my possession two others of no small merit, one 
being the composition of a Roman priest, the venerable Abbate 
Santini, and the other being the work of the late organist of St. 
Peter's, at Rome, Signer Fontemaggi. These are imitations of 
Tallis's style, and show plainly that our national school only requires 
to be made known to be appreciated by foreign musicians. The 
proper execution of one of these English services requires the aid of 
a well-trained choir, and therefore they are quite unsuited for per- 
formance except where such choirs exist. In ordinary churches their 
place is supplied, as I have before observed, by the Psalm-chant 
applied to the Canticles. The consequent rarity of their occurrence 
has prevented the majority of English Churchmen from becoming 
familiar with these services, and has raised up a prejudice against 
them in many minds, which, as a musical man, I greatly deplore. In 
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one point services resemble Psalm-chants, viz., in their antiphonal 
character, for both alike are simg alternately by the two sides of the 
choir, called respectively Decani and Cantoris, after the dean who sits 
on one side, and the precentor, who in most cathedrals sits opposite 
him. Services are usually accompanied by the organ, but, when sung 
by a large body of voices, they produce on the whole a better effect 
without it. Sometimes solos, duets, or trios are introduced into 
services, and when this is the case, they are called "verse-services." 
Of this practice I do not approve. It seems, to say the least, 
dangerous, so far as it tends to introduce too much ornament and 
display, to the exclusion of sublimity, which should always predomi- 
nate. And this will appear still more strongly when we consider that 
although the service is sung by the choir, yet they act in this, as it 
were, vicariously for the congregation, who are supposed to join in 
these parts of the service at least silently, if they cannot, do so 
audibly; — and therefore the music ought to be plain and straight* 
forward, without repetitions of the words, and without anything 
ornamental or distracting. You shall now hear a piece of one of 
these services — composed by Farrant, in Queen Elizabeth's time — a 
rare specimen of subHmity. 

[The Gloria to the Benedictm of Farrant's service in G minor was 
here given.] 

The next illustration will be from «^ service by Dr. Croft, and I ask 
the choir to give it as a specimen of a style more ornate and elaborate 
than the last, but yet not lacking in any degree the characteristics of 
true sublimity. 

[The choir sang the Gloria to the Jubilate from Dr. Croft's service, 
in A.] 

The sixth and last species of choral music now remains to be con- 
• sidered — the Anthem. Here every artistic development is admissible, 
with due regard always to the predominance of sublimity. All the 
resources of melody, harmony, and counterpoint are available. The 
composer may choose his words from the whole range of Holy Scrip- 
ture. In short, the anthem presents the widest field in which a 
musician may shew his powers. It may or may not be accompanied 
by the organ — ^it may be full or verse, slow, fast, grave, penitential, or 
jubilant — only it must be sublime to be good, and will be good in pro- 
portion as it is sublime. 

[For the purpose of showing some of the varieties of style and 
character, three anthems were now sung, " Hosannah to the Son of 
David," by Orlando Gibbons ; " Thou knowest. Lord, the secrets of 
our hearts," by Purcell ; and " God is gone up with a merry noise," 
by Dr. Croft. The latter two were accompanied upon the organ, but 
the first was given by the voices alone, and the manner in which this 
masterly specimen of counterpoint was sung, without even a conductor, 
for Mr. Joule merely indicated the pitch and time by two notes on 
the organ at the commencement, showed what can be done by skilled 
vocalists who are in the habit of practising together.] 

Having now described the various parts of a choral service, let me 
once more draw your attention to the six gradations of musical 
development which it admits of, and show how wise and how useful 
such a variety is. Suppose, now, that the whole service from 
beginning to end were recited simply on a monotone, can anything 
be imagined more tedious? Or suppose the whole of it were 
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set to one long musical oompoBition like a Te Deum^ only about 
twelve times as long. Could any liviiig soul endure it! Or sup- 
pose it were split up into a series of elaborate anthems, would it 
not be more IDlo a huge concert of sacred music than a religious 
service f But by the judicious combination of these five varieties, as 
in our usual choral service, the mind is relieved from monotony, saved 
from fatigue, uiged to devotion, and enabled to engage with profit in a 
much longer religious exercise than would be otherwise possible. I 
must be pardoned for insisting so strongly on this point, as there are, 
unfortunately, many, especially among the clergy, who through lack 
of appreciation of this very thing, would fain lower the standard of 
church music, while they think they are advancing the good cause. 
This harm is done in two different and opposite ways. One is by the 
prevalent love of vicious and ornamental music, devoid of sublimity, 
and yet pretending to be sacred. Why, for instance, take florid, 
noisy, and highly ornamental specimens of Mozart's worst style — (for 
he could write sacred music superbly) — I allude to adaptations from 
his masses, such as that too favourite anthem, ''Plead thou my 
cause," with the obstreperous chorus which concludes it, and allow 
such unecclesiastical and indevotional music to take the place of our 
own glorious and sublime church music 1 or why admit that odious 
tissue of common place vulgarisms, called Jackson in F, to the exclu- 
sion of that noble service of Gibbons in the same key ? or why silence 
some of our good old Anglican chants, to make way for such flimsy 
absurdities as that noisy double chant in D, of Beckwith's, too often 
used on the 28th evening of the month, or that remarkable one of Dr. 
Chards in A, with a shake in it for the whole chorus % Surely the 
time is come for us to cast away all such trash, and with one 
accord to tiy and render the service of the church devotional by the 
introduction of really sublime music. 

The other way in which harm is done to the cause of church music, 
with the best intentions, is by the mistaken and morbid affection 
which some have conceived for the crude and unformed attempts at 
music, which were excellent for the very early date when they were 
produced, but are surely unlit for our modem English service. We have 
seen that the ancient plain song is well suited to those portions of 
the service in which it is still actually employed — *. e., the versicles, 
responses, and litany. It constitutes, in fact, the third order in the 
classification I have been following. It is true that the harmonies 
we clothe it with are comparatively modern, but still the old melody 
is there, and I should be the last person to say a word against it 
But the persons to whom I now refer would reduce every part of the 
service to the same level. The Psalms they would sing to Gregorian 
chants, the canticles likewise, and even the anthem they woidd often 
replace by curious old melodies, valuable as antiquities, but worthless 
as music, which may be seen dressed up in semi-mediseval, semi- 
English costume, with square-headed notes and four-lined staves, in 
certain modem publications. Now I believe that many who 
advocate this most unfortunate plan do so under the impression 
(derived from a mere conjecture of Padre Martini's), that this 
old music is derived from that of David and Solomon. But I 
have proved, I hope, in the former part of this paper, that the Jews 
probably foUowed the oriental division of the scale into thirds of 
'^ones, and that the only ancient source from which the Gregorian 
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Bemitonal scale oould be derived must be the ancient Greek music, 
&om which, indeed, the various church modes are named. This argu- 
ment, then, I do not hesitate to pronounce untenable. Besides, St. 
Ambrose and St Gregory were themselves musical reformers and 
innovators. If we would really follow their example, and do honour 
to their zeal and discrimination, we should, like them, choose the 
best music we can find, and press it into the service of the sanctuary, 
not retaining anything inferior simply because it is old, but like 
them, accommodating the music of the church to the i-equirements 
of our own times, and the musical knowledge and taste of the 
people of this century, only keeping one end in view, i, «., the devo- 
tion of the best we can find to God*s glory and the good of His 
Church. 

I have now said all that needs be said about the cathedral service. 
But church music, of course, includes also the music of our parish 
churches. There aro, of course, many churches in which choral 
service is celebrated in its integrity, which are yet neither cathedral 
nor collegiate churches. All the foregoing remarks on the cathedral 
' service will, of course, equally apply to them. But in the majority 
of churches it is impossible to perform full choral service, nor is it 
always desirable. In unmusical districts the people would be imable 
to appreciate it. Often the clergyman is physically incapable of 
intoning ; and almost everywhere it is difl&cult to get a choir together 
able to sing services and anthems, where there is no endowment to 
pay them, no rich neighbours to subscribe for that purpose, and no 
educated band of trained singers who will serve for pure love of 
the thing. Moreover, the great object to be aimed at in ordinary 
churches is congregational singing, and for this purpose services and 
anthems are decidedly unsuitable. The people can be brought to sing 
the psalms and canticles to an easy and melodious chant, but that is 
the full extent to which they can be trained in most places, and it is 
both foolish and wrong in ordinary churches to attempt anything 
beyond this. But there is one particular kind of music exactly suited 
to this case, a sort of music at once sublime, melodious, easy, and 
adapted to masses of voices, and this species should be used in all 
parochial churches to replace the anthem. I allude, of course, to the 
singing of hymns. A great improvement has taken place of late 
years through the length and breadth of the land in this particular. 
The old country orchestra, which rendered church music ridiculous, 
with its flourishing clarinets and groaning violoncellos, has boon 
replaced almost everywhere by the organ, the harmonium, or the 
unaccompanied voice. The old abominations in the shape of metrical 
versions of the psalms, which often altered and obscured the sense, 
and always spoilt the beauty of the original ideas, have given way, in 
most places, to some of the too nimierous collections of metrical 
hymns and hymn tunes, which have sprung up in such rapid suc- 
cession of late. Great good has been effected by the system of choral 
associations, which have become so general. Nothing can be more 
cheering than to see our venerable cathedrals opening wide their gates to 
receive great bodies of country choirs, who flock to the mother Church 
of the diocese to join in singing God's praise with united voices, and^ 
I hope, united hearts. Surely by such gatherings, not only is church 
music benefitted throughout the country, but the cathedrals are 
popularized and utilized ; and, what is more important still, imity of 
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song leads to unity of religious feeling, and the Church of God is 
strengthened and edified through the agency of multitudinous song. 

Time will not allow me to go into the history of metrical psalmody; 
but to show how glorious, how sublime, some of our fine old hymn 
tunes are, I will, by way of conclusion, request the choir, to whom I 
am greatly indebted for their kind and most efficient aid, to let you 
hear what I consider the finest of all our tunes, the old 113th, with 
pure old harmonies, and appropriate words, so that if possible the last 
impressions of this paper on your minds may be those of choral 
subUmity. 

[The choir sang the 193rd Hymn, in the collection edited by W. H. 
Monk, under the name of " Hymns, Ancient and Modem." The choir 
told wonderfully well in the room, and their performances elicited 
repeated expressions of the warmest approbation from the rev. 
lecturer.] 

The Chaibman expressed his concurrence with the opinions con- 
tained in the eloquent and learned paper which they had just heard 
The musical illustrations had been admirably performed, the more 
admirably because the number of singers was not sufficient for the 
size of the room. He thought he might venture to express their 
thanks to the orchestra for the manner in which they had performed 
their part. (Applause.) It was now his privilege to introduce one 
of those on whom Sir F. Ouseley had conferred his musical degree, 
after passing examination, and he believed that during the time Sir 
Frederick Ouseley occupied the chair of Professor of Music at the 
University of Oxford, the best musical exercise produced was by 
Dr. Monk, the organist of York Minster. (Applause) If Dr. Monk 
had called himself by an Italian name, that composition would have 
been considered one of our finest productions. (Laughter.) 



CHURCH MUSIC. 

By E. a MONK, Esq., Mus. Doo. 

On the desirableness of congregational singing in our churches in 
certain portions of the service of even the himiblest village church, 
there can scarcely be two opinions among Churchmen at the present 
day. Yet it is often expected and attempted under impossible condi- 
tions. No one can sing, either in church or out of it, without having 
previously acquired the art and accomplishment of singing; aijd 
a congregation will sing well or ill in exact proportion as the 
individual members of it can each one sing well or ill. People must 
therefore be taught to sing; and as this cannot be extensively (or 
even eflfectually) done save during youth and schooldays, it is hopeless 
to look for any large result of congregational efforts from the present 
generation of adults, who have not been thus taught. The duty and 
advantage, therefore, of learning to sing should be impressed upon 
the young of both sexes by all clergymen and schoolmasters. To 
neglect to train the ear and the voice is to wrap up in a napkin one 
of God's good gifts; and to deprive ourselves of one of the most 
delightful of all the wondrous faculties of our nature, as well as to 
forfeit the most exalted of all our powers — that of praising and 
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adoring our Maker with the best member that we hot/ve. The teaching 
of music in all our Church schools and colleges cannot be too strongly 
urged upon all who have influence in this matter. Especially should 
j it form pai*t of the education of every candidate for holy orders ; for 

) no choral service can be properly conducted when the minister is 

unable to chant well, nor can any choir, however highly trained, sing 
their part therein with due feeling and animation if his part be 
timidly or ill sung. The priest should be, in fact, the leader of the 
choral service, who communicates his own animus to his followers, 
and inspires them to emulate "his own reverent skill in sacred song. 
It is much to be lamented that, owing to the present lack of skill 
among the clergy, that part of our worship which is essentially a service 
of praise and thanksgiving — the office of the holy communion — is 
generally read, even where all besides is chanted ; and thus the unity 
and completeness of the choral service is marred. I may be allowed 
to mention, as a matter on which church musicians may be congratu- 
lated, that the pra,ctice of chanting has been recently commenced by 
an archbishop in his cathedral church. Throughout Germany every 
child is taught the rudiments of music and singing, as universally as 
to read and write; and thus the whole population of a parish is 
qualified to sing in church. And this is not the only good result of 
such early musical training; for every village can famish half a dozen 
organ players, ready to occupy the vacant seat at the church organ 
on any occasion of emergency. It is otherwise, alas ! in England, 
simply because we too much neglect the only effectual means for 
ensuring a similar result. In how many ways this apathy damages 
the good cause which we are met together to promote I cannot linger 
to enumerate; but I will only add that, besides the entire absence of 
music in some churches, and the miserable attempts at singing in 
others — either of which state of things tends to lower the dignity of 
public worship, and to deprive the church's services of their hold 
upon the people's affections, — I have heard of churches being left 
without that instrument, which is almost sacred to divine uses, 
because, though money was ready, nobody could be found in the 
parish or neighbourhood fitted to be the organist. 

I would suggest the establishment in every parish of a singing 
class, or classes, under the auspices of the clergyman ; this class to 
be taught by a competent master, who might possibly manage a 
district, and be certificated by the cathedral organist, acting under 
the bishop, as the centre of a diocesan association. There might alao 
be an annual examination of the various choirs, crowned by a choral 
festival in the cathedral. This is the mere outline of a scheme which 
we may hope, ere long, to see successfully carried out. 

With reference to choir singing, I would remark that, if it is to be 
listened to by the congregation, it ought to be vastly better than it 
generally is in parish churches. Should we Hsten contentedly, or 
with interest, in our own houses or in a concert room, to such per- 
formances as are but too common in churches? If not, we are 
surely taxing the patience, as well as reverence, of the congregation ; 
and at the same time are offering, if not our worst, certainly not our 
best, to Heaven. 

Certain portions of the liturgy belong to the people, and are their 
inalienable right ; and these should be sung by them at all times when 
practicable. It is the revival of the ancient monotonic recitation 
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of tlie Lord's prayer, the confession, and creeds, with the simple 
inflections belonging to the responses, the chanting of the psalter and 
canticles, to our own English-born chants, and the singing of the best 
hynms to the most appropriate tunes — ^that we may hope liortly to see 
aocompUshed in all churches — if we perform our duty now — ^the duty 
of preparation, of teaching, of training. There will then be no longer 
heard any narrow-minded objections to choral services ; but the rea- 
sonableness and beauty of our prayer book system, in its completeness 
and perfectness, will be generally felt and acknowledged. None will 
question our orthodoxy, for preferring the one voice, as well as one 
heart of the congregation, to the confused jargon of sovmds now in 
vogue ; and we shall have learned to marvel that such a babel of noise 
and disorder was ever tolerated in God's house. To touch upon 
congregational music. While ready to acknowledge the great 
improvement which has taken place within the last few years in this 
particular, I cannot but raise a warning voice against the tendency, 
which is but too apparent, towards sentimentalism and effeminacy in the 
character of many of the hymns and tunes recently introduced into 
our churches. To confine myself to the latter, it should be ever 
remembered that tunes are not fitted for church use merely because 
they are pretty or popular. The most irreverent puerilities may be 
both. But a good time, whether strong, or tender, or jubilant in its 
character, should possess something beyond mere vigour, or tenderness, 
or joyfulness; it should be devout, unsecular, soul-stirring — ^in the 
words of an old writer it should be " grave, solemn, and seraphic, fit 
for a martyr to sing and an angel to hear." Few only of the popular 
tunes now in use will answer to this description. Let us, therefore, 
dread the tendency to which I have alluded ; and encourage in its 
stead, sober, broad, and elevating melodies, supported by masculine, 
churchlike, and untheathcal harmonies. Let us employ real musi- 
cians of cultivation and experience to collect, and edit, and compose ; 
and not amateur "geniuses," so called. 

This leads me to another great evil which impedes the progress of 
good music ; the prevalence of dcMlers and adapters. Of adaptations, 
almost without exception, I must express my unqualified disapproval 
and dislike. They are thoroughly unsound in principle, and a huge 
injustice to the composer. The chief value of music, when allied to 
words, is surely to illustrate and enforce the significance of those 
words. It is the chief merit of the composer and the best proof of 
his earnestness and skill that he should succeed in accomplishing this. 
How um-easonable and unartistic then is it, to detach the musical 
expression, which a conscientious musician has taken great pains 
to adapt to his text, and apply it to other words of more or less 
difierent scope and meaning ; or to adapt secular instrumental pieces 
to sacred words ! Thus a dance of JomelH's, as well as a passage in 
Mendelssohn's "Elijah," have respectively been transformed into 
" Kyrie Eleisons," and some of the songs of Handel have been cut up 
to make bad psalm tunes. Thus the light and operatic mass music 
of Mozart (which was written by its prolific composer notoriously to 
please the trivial tastes of his patrons, and suited for performance by 
a few finished solo singers, with a small orchestra of string and wind 
instruments) has, most imhappily, been adapted to English words, 
and introduced into our cathedrals. Thus, the one oratorio of 
Beethoven, in which the passion of the Saviour of the world is 
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dramatised, has furnished more than one ^^show" anthem to their 
frequenters. Nay, worse than this, the concert room sonatas of the 
same great composer have been distorted and dislocated into so-called 
anthems, to the distress of all educated and thinking musicians, and 
the violation of propriety and decorum. It is true that most of these 
acts have been perpetrated by half-taught amateurs, ignorant singers, 
and such-like carpenter-musicians; but the fondness for showy and 
"sensational" music among those who should be better instructed, 
has encouraged and fostered this evil until it has reached its present 
alarming and painful height. But the dabblersy also, as well as the 
adapters and arrangers, are a class to be much dreaded, since every 
day seems to swell their ranks. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
great nmsters of music may be counted upon one's fingers (as though 
to prove that the creative faculty in music is rarer than in the sister 
arts, since the roll of great composers is smaller than that of either 
great poets or painters), notwithstanding that even gifted minds must, 
for many years, be kept at technical studies before any considerable 
fluency in writing, not to say high excellence, can be attained ; in 
spite of all this, the dabblers work on, cheerily and self-complacently ; 
deluging the world with rubbish, and working — each in his own 
sphere — a vast amount of injury to the art which they doubtless 
believe they are benefiting. The secularists, with their insipid 
drawing-room ballads and dance tunes, may be left to themselves : 
it is those who attempt to compose church music whom we must 
especially discourage and beware of. For instance, young ladies, 
" clever at harmony," which they term " thorough bass," and 
profoundly versed in the mysteries of two chords and their inversions, 
who adventure themselves upon sanctuses and chants only, and even 
have a M.S. anthem in their portfolio ; or musical curates, who, 
having achieved the execution of " Lord Momington's Chant " and 
" Rousseau's Dream" upon the harmonium, fancy they have a vocation 
to write hymn-tunes and introits ! A great deal of this imperfect 
and unhealthy music is abroad at the present time ; and until tyros 
in the art have learned more modesty and self-abnegation than they 
now evince, I fear there is nothing for wise men to do but to dis- 
courage aU such miserable trifling, at least so far as it injuriously 
affects the music of the Church, her sacred worship and offices. I 
feel sure that, in offering these remarks, I shall be understood to have 
no object in view but the cause of truth, and the progress of that 
divine and beautiful art, whose ohiefest glory it is to be the handmaid 
of religion in the never-ending worship of the Church, both militant 
and triumphant. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Rev. B. H. Kennedy said he had listened with interest to the two papers 
read. There was one matter to which he wished to call attention, and that was 
that a musical composer ought to be master of poetic rhythm; and that com- 
posers who intended to set to music the words of living authors, would act wisely 
if they submitted their notation for the approval of the authors, before they 
published the pieces. He then instanced the case of a hymn which he had trans- 
lated from the Gt-erman, in which both rhythm and poetic grace had been 
murdered by ft oomposer. Hymnology should never lose sight of instruction, 
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and for his own part he was in fEtvoiir of inBtracting by short hymns which 
oonreyed some doctrinal truth. These hymns should be imprinted upon the 
memory. He also considered that the church hymnal should be ampler than it 
now was. 

Professor W. H. Monk (of King's College), and editor of "Hymns, Ancient and 
Modem," considered Englishmen would be glad to see the choirs of our glorious 
cathedrals become the models for choirs afi oyer the country. And in many 
respects they were so. He would like to have heard a paper on the practicid 
wants and obstacles that the clergy encountered in improving their Tillage church 
music. He might mention that King's College, London, was the only one that 
pretended to giye instruction in music to candidates for holy orders ; and the 
diyinity students in that college formed, imder his direction, the choir of the 
oolite chapeL His experience of choirs in England was this : that the greatest 
difficulty of clergymen in arranging musical services came to the elementary point, 
in demanding that, as &<r as the great mass of the people were expected to join in 
the music of divine worship, what was put before them to sing must be of the veiy 
simplest character. (Applause.) It had been in their search for music of a 
thoroughly congregational and practicable character, that the unfortunate clergy 
had been led into the dire mistake — as the Bev. Oxford Professor thought — of 
attaching themselves to the old Ghregorian music. He for one, and he was sure he 
carried many with him in this, was willing to see adopted any modem system 
which offered the advantage of being performed by the congregation in imison. 
Of the difficulties in the way of promoting congregational music, the greatest^ 
he beUeved, was the unfortunate ignorance of the clergy on all subjects connected 
with it. Then there was a want of sufficient knowledge of choral music as distin- 
guished from the mere art of playing the organ, among persons willing to become 
the organists of churches. 

The meeting waa concluded by singing the Old Hundredth Psalm. 
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MANAGEMENT OF A LARGE PARISH. 

By the Riv. W. CADMAN. 

It is evident that, having but a limited time for the treatment of 
this large subject, I must give a limited definition of the title. I 
must omit all details of parochial work, except as they illustrate 
general principles. I must pass by with simple recognition the 
existence of distinct classes, such as Nonconformists, Roman 
Catholics, or Jews. For my present purpose I must imderstand 
the expression " large," to denote a parish with a population of ten, 
twenty, or thirty thousand persons ; or else, as covering a large area, 
with a scattered population here and there grouped in townships, 
hamlets, or villages. I assume that the word " management" denotes 
the duty of the clergyman who has the cure and charge of such a 
parish ; and that it implies an effort on his part to see that what is 
possible in a small parish shall be practicable in a large one, 
namely, that provision should be made for the free access of all 
parishioners to Christian ordinances and Christian instruction, and 
that the clergyman should have such an intimate knowledge of his 
people, as shall make him acquainted with their character and wants, 
and give them confidence in him as an adviser and friend. 
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Now, in order to ** management" even thus limited, former 
impressions of clerical duty must be got rid of. The plain speaking 
of a member of the Society of Friends, to a clergyman who was just 
entering on his cure, tells out a feeling very generally entertained — 
" I mean thee no offence, but I shall not call thee reverend until I 
Bee whether thou deserves it." Two Sunday services in the Parish 
Church, with the due performance of the Church's occasional offices, 
the visitation of the sick, and the superintendence of existing schools, 
in a state of greater or less efficiency, however important, will not 
meet the wants of a large parish. The Church and the age expect 
that a clergyman should be a missionary as well as a pastor. The 
vineyard which he has imdertaken to tend may be in many parts 
grown over, as it were, with nettles and thorns. But that vineyard must 
be cultivated in every part of it. Its broken wall must be rebuilt ; — 
it must be rescued, if necessary, from the desolations of past genera- 
tions. This is not always an easy work, — it cannot be done, as a 
matter of course, without method and plan and persevering hard work. 
Management requires a manager, and in this matter one, too, who 
seeks that wisdom which is "profitable to direct." A good object 
may be defeated by pursuing it in an unwise way. That clergyman 
has much to learn who thinks that he is the only wise man in the 
parish, that all his parishioners will ever agree with him in opinion, 
and that no good can be done except he be the doer of it. I will 
suppose that he has unlearned all these fallacies, — that he is now 
prepared to deal with men as they are, instead of quarrelling with 
them because they do not agree with him, or because they are not 
what they ought to be. I will suppose that he is not easUy offended, 
and that he feels he has duties to those who reject him, as well as to 
those who receive him, and that he must not stand aloof from the 
repulsive, the vicious, the alienated, but rather overcome their 
prejudices by overcoming his own. Like a good physician, he will 
turn away from no form of disease, and if remedies are rejected in one 
form he will seek to administer them in another. But with all these 
qualifications, and with those indispensable ones which He who 
" divideth to every man severally as He will" alone can give, how is 
the clergyman to compass the work which lies before him? It is 
difficult, but it may be done, and it is not impossible that even a 
parish of tens of thousands may be well managed, through the bless- 
ing of God apon faithful diligence, methodical arrangement, parochial 
sub-division, and a sufficient number of faithful and weU organised 
fellow-labourers. 

1. It is but common sense to say that a clergyman's first evident 
duty is to make the most of what he possesses. It is always possible 
for him to open his parish church — and in season, out of season, with 
regularity, by stated services ; and, if I may so say, with regular 
irregularity, by occasional services, — to gather together various classes 
of his people, that he may minister to them God's ordinances and pro- 
claim according to his bounden duty "the unsearchable riches of 
Christ." A special invitation, addressed by circular letter, will succeed 
when other means fail in inducing some, and often many, to attend 
an occasional service who have got into the habit of not going to 
church. One such instancy will encourage a clergyman in bringing 
the services of the church to bear upon the wants of his people, and 
in multiplying them so as to consult their good, yea their conve- 
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nience, yea even their prejudices, so long as he can do so consistently 
with his own solemn vows and engagements. Any lawful expedient 
that breaks up the monotony of indifference and apathy is surely 
worth trying. But God's ministers must never forget the power of 
His presiched word. It is the ordinance of God, and we must not be 
tempted, by what is said about it in the present day, to undervalue 
or neglect it. Applied by the Spirit, it is the plough that breaks up 
the fallow ground, the fire that consumes the thorns, the hammer 
that breaks the rock in pieces. No parochial plans can be complete 
that do not contemplate the necessity of a faithful, prayerful, perse- 
vering proclamation of those glorious truths concerning our Heavenly 
Master which God has revealed in order that they may be preached, 
and which He has commanded His ministers to preach because He 
intends to bless them to the conversion of sinners, to the edifying of 
His people, and to the stirring up of all holy and heavenly affections. 
Instead, then, of undervaluing the pulpit, we must seek to ensure its 
power and efficiency. "The Lord God hath spoken, who can but 
prophecy r* Let there be faithful, earnest, zealous preaching in a 
large parish, and it will soon be known by the people throughout its 
length and breadth that there has come amongst them a man seeking 
their welfare. Helpers will gather round their clergyman, willing to 
be employed by him in different departments of parochial work. It 
will be his wisdom to employ them. They may be depended upon, 
not perhaps as a regular army, but as volunteer forces, which are a 
valuable auxiliary. Something or other connected with God's work 
may be found both for "young men and maidens, old men and 
children." It is of great consequence that all should learn that they 
have something to do for God's Church, as well as something to 
receive in it; and when this is learned, it is always well to provide 
a safety-valve for that new bom zeal which may explode outside our 
own enclosure if not properly directed within. 

2. But having thus begun, the manager of a large parish will do 
well, I think — ^but I only speak my own opinion with all deference — 
to map out his parish into manageable sub-districts, and to have that 
map continually before his eyes. In a paiish of 30,000 persons those 
Bub^districts may contain, from the necessities of the case, 6,000 or 
6,000 each. In another more favourably circumstanced with 14,000 
persons, they may contain but 2,000 each. In each one of these 
sub-districts he will place a clergyman and a lay helper, male or 
female, or both, — I care not by what name female helpers are called. 
The clergyman or assistant curate will seek, under the incumbent's 
direction, to re-produce in his sub-district the work of the parish 
church. The faithful preaching of God's word wiU be one of his 
first objects. To accomplish this he will seek to establish lectures or 
Bible readings in houses, school-rooms, or, when necessity calls for it, 
in the open air. In crowded neighbourhoods he can easily hire a 
room for a school : it is sure to be filled with children. A congre- 
gation is thus at once gained ; and let me say the clergyman who is 
learning to preach to children, so as to gain and fix their attention, 
and convey to their minds truths which they can understand and 
remember, is acquiring no mean power and occupying no unimportant 
post in preparation for future usefulness. But a knowledge of the 
children is sure to be followed by a knowledge of the parents, and an 
invitation to them to attend a service at the hired room orechooi will 
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lead probably to the erection of a licensed scbool-room or chapel in 
which regular services will be held, as in the parish church. A work 
will be thus commenced which will develope itself into all the 
particulars of usual parochial machinery, and in some instances to 
regularly formed and distinct parishes, with their own churches, 
schools, and institutions. But while they continue sub-districts of 
the parish church, I woiQd have their connection visibly maintained. 
Every labourer, clerical and lay, will constantly make known that be 
or she belongs to or comes from the Mother Church. The assistant 
clergyman, moreover, will have a service in the Mother Church on 
one week-day evening at the least, to which he will invite all whom 
he visits, and at which service there will be a free and hearty welcome 
to all comers. Where there are six sub-districts there will be such 
service on each week-day evening in the parish church. In one 
mstance where this plan has been tried, the attendance at the week^ 
day services has been increased at least four-fold. The principle un^ 
derlying this plan is that the Church should meet the wants of the 
people, and that the people should feel that the clergy are really in 
earnest in believing that all who are living without Christ az« 
perilling their souls, and therefore in earnest when they urge them, 
either in public or private, to believe and be saved. On this principle 
the wants of particular classes should be met. For example, take 
the case of coachmen and stable-keepers in the mews of the west end of 
the metropolis. When are these persons seen at the House of Prayer 1 
When, indeed, can the majority of them come 1 But if a coach-house 
and stables be rented, they may be easily converted into a commodious 
chapel, in the very heart of the mews. And if a service be instituted 
at such an hour as the coachmen can attend, it will be found that every 
evening of the week some of them, with their wives and families, will 
be present at a short nine o'clock service, taking part in the responses, 
joining in the psalms of praise, and ready, if you ask them, to express 
their sense of the value of such services, affording, as they do, oppor- 
tunities which some of them say they have not enjoyed for fomi^en 
years or more. 

I approach now a question on which a difference of opinion exists. 
With sdl difl&dence, but candour, I mention my own. The question 
is: ought not sub-districts to be at once constituted into separate 
and distinct parishes? My answer would be, there may be cases 
in which an immediate separation may be advantageous; but, as 
a general rule, I think it is not desirable. I should object, on the same 
ground as I would object to too early marriages. At a proper time 
let the young people marry, and when they can maintain it, have a 
separate estabUshment. At a proper time, let sub-districts when 
strong enough to maintain their own parochial machinery, become 
distinct parishes. But, haste, until then, does but remind me that 
" when a man's an incumbent his sorrows begin." In many cases he 
must beg or starve, that is, as an incumbent. In poor neighbour- 
hoods, whatever we may think of pew rents, he cannot get them. 
Even offertory coUections imply a certain church training which is 
not to be expected at once from those who have but recently been invited 
to come to its fold. An assistant curate, on the contrary, has no pecu- 
niary responsibility, no withdrawal from pastoral work, by necessary 
solicitations, either personally, or by letter, for the salary of his teachers, 
fbr the building of his schools, for the expenses of his church. Y^t, 
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even supposing tliat all these difficulties were removed, is it of no 
importance that a young clei^yman should work for a time with one 
of maturer judgment, and greater experience, and so prepare himself 
by the advice and experience which he gains while in charge of a sub- 
district for greater usefulness, when he is led by God's good provi- 
dence to the management of a parish of his own ? Leaving, however, 
this point, the plan I have suggested fastens a great responsibility upon 
the incumbent of a large paiish. I would only say, that in my view 
he accepted the responsibility when he accepted the cure. He cannot, 
indeed, do what is wanted alone. A general may be skilful and prudent 
and brave ; but he cannot iight alone, he must have his staff, his 
troops, his ammunition of war. If, wanting any of these, and holding 
an important post, he were to neglect to make known his wants, and 
so retreat, or suffer defeat, we should all blame him. So with a 
clei^man. He can make known his wants, if he cannot supply them. 
He can plan, arrange, show what is wanted, and appeal for help. I 
have faith that the laity would support him. My own diocesan lately 
made a lai^e-hearted appeal for a million of money, for the wants of 
his diocese. I trust it may meet with a large-hearted response, and 
that similar appeals through England may call forth such manifes- 
tations of libendity and zeal, and earnestness, and sympathy, as may 
make the ministers of Christ, whether their parishes be large or small, 
thank God, and take courage. 

I suppose then that according to the arrangement indicated active 
work is going on in all the sub-districts of a large parish. Details of 
societies of various kinds, and associations for the temporal and 
spiritual good of the people, I must necessaiily omit. But doubtless 
arrangements will be made by which a weekly meeting for conference 
and prayer will be provided for. Quarterly reports will be furnished. 
Each assistant teacher, each superintendent, each master, each lay 
agent, male or female, in every department of parochial work, will 
furnish reports concerning matters which belong to their work, or 
have come under their notice, or ai-e within their experience. Each 
clergyman of the sub-districts will furnish his report of services, con- 
gregations, disappointments, encouragement, and make observations 
and suggestions with reference to the future. Thus the Incumbent 
of the Mother Church will become acquainted with the general con- 
dition of his parish, with the character of streets and localities, and 
as time goes on with many individuals. He will keep a list of church- 
ings that visitations may be made and children brought to Holy 
Baptism ; a list of Baptisms that children may be looked up, and, at a 
proper age, sent to school ; or, if belonging to the higher classes, induced 
to attend juvenUe classes for scriptural instruction by the clergy- 
men, or monthly catechetical sermons specially addressed to tibe 
young ; a list of confirmation candidates who may be called together 
from time to time, or in some way looked after with a special and 
individual interest; a list of communicants, which, though not 
including many who have examined themselves, and so come to the 
Lord's Table, will necessarily include also many who have come pri- 
vately to the clergyman for comfort and counsel to the quieting of 
their conscience, and avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness ; a list 
too of all who have sought counsel on any subject or for any purpose 
whatever, — of all who are known to have been sick, or to have had 
iKffliction or bereavement or special mercies in their familiea All 
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these and other means of the same kind will give the clergyman a 
knowledge of even a large parish, — a knowledge indeed of which he 
cannot boast, because he will be constantly met by those who in vain 
expect him to know them as well as they know him, but still a know- 
ledge which is of great use in enabling him to form plans for their 
benefit, and to bear their names and circumstances on his heart in 
prayer before God. 

I cannot but add, in conclusion, how essential in my view to 
the management which I have described is a three-fold determi- 
nation on the part of the clergyman. 1. That associated with him 
shall be those who on all main points of doctrine and discipline 
are of the same mind, and therefore willing to act imder his guidance. 
There should be no hesitation here. If the trumpet give an uncer- 
tain sound, according as it is sounded at one time by the rector, at 
another by the curate, there can be neither united action nor prepa- 
ration for conflict and victory. 2. That these conditions secured, 
there shall be the utmost liberty of opinion and action amongst 
fellow-workers within the limits of God's revealed truth and the 
Church's prescribed order. It would be unreasonable to expect 
unanimity on all details. To be angry because it does not exist would 
be to be wanting in brotherly love and forbearance. 3. To have no 
quarrel with any one. We may be misjudged, misunderstood, mis- 
represented. It must needs be that imperfections of judgment and 
speech will occur. But it should not be the clergyman's fault if any 
unchristian feeling continue. We ai-e the ministers of Christ, and 
must not misrepresent our Master. It is His honour rather than our 
own for which we must be jealous. It is His cause, not our own views, 
that we seek to advance. We shall best go in and out amongst our 
parishioners when our feet are " shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace." And the wise ordering of our own families, the 
control of our own tempers and tongues, and the exercise of constant 
rule over our own spirit, will greatly contribute to the successful 
carrying out of all other means of managing a large parish. 



DISCUSSION. 



The Very Rev. the Dean of Ohichestbb said the first thing a clergyman ought to 
do was to ascertain clearly, as an honest man, what were the principles of the Church 
of England. He would then be in a position when to say " no" to any proposal or 
question. The next best thing for him to do would be to indulge in the luxury 
of a body of zealous curates (for which luxury of course he would have topay), 
and these curates would bring into action a great body of lay helpers. (Hear.) 
He did not advise the laying down any particular rule either for curates or lay 
helpers, but let each man act according as his own genius may suggest. The 
quick and the slow could not work in the same way, but if they had confidence 
in their incumbent they would come to him for advice, and intimacy and con- 
fidence would thus be encouraged. People would act more zealously when they 
were allowed to carry out their own work in their own way. If a person oflfered 
help, it was pretty certain that he had some hobby to ride, and he must be 
watched in order to try and keep him from mischief. (Hear, hear.) When once 
the parishioners became convinced that their pastor was their wilHng servant, it 
was astonishing what a power of lay help came in. Persons would offer their 
services on so many hours a week, and you might do what you pleased with them. 
A parish would almost manage itself when it had a man of sound principle at 
the head of it. He entirely agreed with the able paper just read; he called it 
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" able** beeause it was brimftd of common sense. (Hear.) It was written by a 
practical man who knew the difficulties of his position. He cordially agreed 
with the adyice that a young man on first coming into a parish should attend to 
his preaching. If they attended to their preaching, they might do almost any- 
thing ; for when once they had reached the soul of a man, when he believed that 
in Q-od'fl hand you had been an instrument for the conversion of his soul, that 
man was your friend to the hour of your death. He had had some experience in 
this way himself. Not long ago he met a soldier whom he had not seen for 20 
years, and who told him that his first impressions in religion were received under 
ids teaching at Leeds. That soldier came aU the way from Coventry to Chichester 
to shake hands with him, and he had been an unknown friend praying for him for 
20 years. He only mentioned that as a single instance; there were hundreds of 
others. Another subject to which Mr. Cadman had alluded was the non- division of 
parishes. He (Dr. Hook) was anxious to mention this, because his name was 
sometimes connected with the advocates for a division. Let it, in the first place, 
be understood that parishes were now divided whether the incumbent willed it or 
not. They were divided by the Peel districts, and all that he had done in this 
matter was to bring in an act of parliament to enable him to put old chapelries 
in the saihe position as the Peel districts, so that there might be fair play; and 
most entirely did he agree with Mr. Cadman in those words of wisdom which he 
tittered about the non-division of parishes. (Loud applause.) Let an incum- 
bent have all under his supervision and he could make the erection of a school ot 
chapel a town's matter. But let him separate the districts — and he spoke from 
experience — ^he would find that when he went to Mr. So-and-so for subscriptions 
for a particiilar purpose, Mr. So-and-so would tell him that he had nothing to do 
with that district, and that he was connected with another part of the town, and 
the clergyman could not say it was a parish work, because he had divided the 
district. Innumerable instances might be brought to the same effect. (Applause.) 
He agreed entirely with Mr. Cadman that the incumbent of a poor district was 
worse off than a curate ; and besides, the non-division of the parish would bring 
young curates into the training and nurture of the Church, and not only was the 
parish benefited by their help, but they themselves were benefited by the experience 
of their incumbent. (Hear, hear.) But as he had said before, he generally left hia 
parishes to work themselves, reserving to himself the power of saying " No" 
when any project was suggested which he thought contrary to the principles of 
the Church. (Applause.). 

The Rev. Dr. Moleswosth said he should try to confine himself to one point, 
which was the circumstance of not dividing parishes. He perfectly agreed witb 
Dr. Hook that it was very desirable that there should be the parish church and 
the parish incumbent as a kind of centre for a given time. But such a period 
could not last; the necessities of the people were such that the parish must 
ultimately be divided. This was a circumstance resulting from the progressive 
spirit of the times, increasing population, and the great demand for ministers to 
act in the church. He was the incumbent of a large parish which had been 
divided into several district parishes. He had found all the clergy in these dis- 
trict parishes not only wiUing but desirous to communicate and consult with the 
incumbent of the parish church. There was a tendency to coherence, to form 
circles, in which intercommunication was drawn to a central point, and he had 
found during a period of twenty years that aU the incumbents had been anxious 
to consult with him and confer with him in an amicable manner how to promote 
the interests of the church. (Applause.) This coherence led him to another 
consideration — ^whether the unity of parishes might not be kept up and enlarged 
by the appointment of suffragan bishops throughout the country. (Cheers). Mr. 
Beresford Hope had observed that the episcopate should not only be before the 
people, but in the hearts of the people ; not a thing at a distance, but at home in 
the midst of them, and he (Dr. Molesworth) contended that that would be effected 
by the appointment of suffragan bishops. (Loud applause). He would not 
have it supposed that he deeired to cast any reflection on the activity, energy, 
or talent of the present bishops, but he contended that they had a burden put 
upon them which was beyond human power to bear. (Applause.) More- 
over, he would observe that though the cry was general throughout the country 
for the extension of the episcopate, it must be remembered that to carry it out in 
its present form would entail an expense which would be almost impracticable 
under the present power of public opinion. GDhe appointment of one bishop would 
be as costly as the appointment of five suf&agan bishops. Each of the suffiragan 
bishops might have jurisdiction over a certain number of parishes, twenly or 
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thirty, or any number wHicli the bishop of the diocese might appoint. It might 
be objected that suffragan bishops had been tried and given up, but they might 
be found to answer in the altered circumstances of the present time. There waa 
now a different state of things to the time of Henry Till. There was a desire on 
the part of the laity to act with the clergy and the episcopacy, and objects might 
be attained by the appointment of suffragan bishops, which could not be attained 
by the extension of the episcopate in its present form. (Applause.) He would 
I have the present bishops supreme for matters of appeal, and confine them to 

I functions which suffragan bishops should not imdertake. (Hear, hear.) He 

I threw out these suggestions not as a plan, but as a matter for consideration at 

I these congresses, where it might be taken up by younger men, who would be 

able, perhaps, by and by, to adjust it into some shape which would end for the 
good of the Church, and tend to its increased activity and power. (Applause.) 

The Eev. Joseph Babdslbt said it was the observation of Professor Blunt, in 
his admirable work on the duties of a parish priest, that the system of parochial 
sub-division had given to the Ohurcn of England its chief strength ; and he 
stated further that it secured for every corner of the land a pastor bound to caro 
for it j that it prevented a deluge of the clergy in one place, and a dearth in 
another ; that it spread, ministers equally over the whole land. This might bo 
correct as a system, but it did not exist as a fact. They had in the city of London 
for 45,000 people, 54 churches, while in St. George's they had a larger population^ 
and only four churches. He cited many other instances of greater inequality. Ha 
then asked how these large parishes could be managed. He thought they were all 
agreed that an addition of Christian ministers was required ; that lay co-operation 
and missionary women were needed. He also thought that the number of scripture 
readers ought to be largely increased. He then referred to the " London Diocesan 
Home Mission" — which ought to send missionary clergymen into the streets, 
squares, parks, where they preached the gospel to hundreds of thousands of people 
who could not be reached for many years in any other way. These missionaries 
could only act with the consent of the ministers in whose parishes they preached. 
The labours of the missionaries among cabmen and street labourers had been 
highly successful. (Applause.) On Friday wee]L he attended a meeting of cabmen 
in London, when 71 were present. 

The Bev. Hbnbt Mackenzie desired to disabuse the Congress of their fear of 
what Aristophanes called a Empusa — ^a hobgoblin or bugbear — which had 
been invoked before them as an object of terror, but which was really no cause of 
alarm to any who were in earnest in Christ's cause; — ^he meant the masses of 
population. So far irom. population being an object of fear, it was their strongest 
stimulant to labour and their brightest object, of hope. Population was the 
Church's wealth. Population was the mine whence the Church's treasures were 
to be extracted ; the ocean wherein her richest discoveries were to be made ; the 
field of battle wherein her greatest triumphs were to be achieved. Let the 
clergy, and those who laboured with them in Christ's work, cast themselves boldly 
on the bosom of this surging flood of population, and they would win back many 
a struggling and many a sinking soiil to the Master they had deserted. More 
than this : they would find in the teeming popiilation of their great towns many 
and many a one who would gladly hear the voice of the teacher, and become 
helpers in that work from which ignorance alone had too long kept them sun- 
dered. In addressing himself to the subject of the management of a large 
parish he thought the different fields of the parish priest's labour might be thus 
broadly classified : the church, the house, and the public way. The church was 
the sphere of the regular clergy, where they were to exercise their special gift of 
preaching. Preaching, however, was not their sole work there, for they should be 
skilled in leading their congregations in prayer, and not be content with reading 
the prayers to the congregation. On this head he must be allowed to say, with 
all deference to the clergy around him, that a great loss accrued to the Church 
because many had not sufficiently mastered the spirit and design of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and were really ignorant of the amount of elasticity to be found 
in our Prayer Book services : he alluded not merely to the choice permitted in 
psahns and canticles, nor even to the occasional prayers, but to the allowable 
division of the three services commonly united in the Simday morning prayers. 
In reference to preaching, he said the sermon should be generally prepared with 
great care for the most educated ; the exposition addressed to the least educated ; and 
the lecture, on the Sunday afternoon or week day evening, delivered to those who 
were seeking special knowledge and placing themselves under definite instruction. 
The chunoh, too, was the proper place — at occasional seasons — ^for catechising the 
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young; a duty too often relegated to the Sunday school, and not sufficiently 
carried on in the face of the congregation, to whom it mifht he made highly pro- 
fitable. In reference to the clergyman's duty in the house, he thought that 
saying could not be too often quoted, " a house-going minister makes a church- 
going people." If domestic yisitation were systematically and properly carried 
out, it elicited the strongest sympathies of the people, and made the clergyman's 
influence immense. He spoke also of the influence to be exercised by a due 
recognition of all the office-bearers in the parish, and especially by a careftil culti- 
ration of the good will of the churchwardens, who, as the bishop's officers in the 
church, were invested with an ecclesiastical character, and who, as standing 
between the clergy and people, might, if properly influenced, be most useful in 
promoting harmony throughout the parish. Lastly, there was the work of the public 
way, which involved aU the subordinate assistance the parish clergyman could 
command. He could not pause to speak of the great help given by the 
parishioners in district visitation, in the superintendence of clubs for coal, 
clothing, and rent ; in daily, Sunday, and evening help in the schools ; in collec- 
tions for missionary purposes ; in the distribution of tracts ; and many other ways. 
Such help was invaluable, and was always most highly appreciated ; but he must 

Skss fipom its consideration to say one word on another topic of great importance, 
e feared he almost stood alone in the opinion he was about to express : but he 
felt a solemn conviction that the Church of England had lost one of the gifts of 
Ghod in not keeping up a living and permanent diaconate. Let them look around, 
and where was that order to be found ? Instead of being a constant strength to 
the Church, it was lost in being made a brief stepping-stone to the priesthood. 
The fear that existed of restoring this useful order to its pristine permanent 
form arose from the suspicion that it would be made the means of lowering the 
standard of the clergy of the National Church. Now he wished to point out 
that the process of lowering the standard was going on more rapidly now than 
it would be if the diaconate were restored. It was true that men who were not 
of the class of the gentry would be admitted to the office of deacon. He 
believed it was right that they should be so : for the Church of England was the 
only Church in the world that limited ordination to gentlemen by birth and 
position ; but they would not proceed beyond the diaconate, unless they proved, 
by a still higher standard than was at present exacted, that they were folly 
qualified to purchase to themselves the good degree of the priesthood. He com- 
mended this subject earnestly to the mind of the Congress, as he felt well 
assured there were multitudes well qualified to serve Q-od faithfully in the 
humblest order of the ministry of the Church, who were not competent to hold 
rule in it, but who as permanent deacons would be most useful helps to the 
■enior parochial clergy in the management of large parishes. 



PAROCHIAL MISSION WOMEN. 

By VICE-CHANCELLOR SIE W. PAGE WOOD. 

Thesubjcct which Ihave undertaken to bringbefore the consideration 
of the meeting has already been introduced to the notice of the Church 
Congress. A paper was read on the Institution of Parochial Mission 
Women, by the Rev. Wellington Furze, at the meeting of 1862, which 
stated the origin, constitution, and aim of the society concisely, yet fully, 
and enforced with an eloquence, which I should endeavour in vain to 
emulate, the arguments in favour of its further development. I hope, 
that the actual work, as well as the origin of the institution, has become 
well known by the simple and deeply interesting narrative published 
by the Hon. Mrs. Talbot, one of the Lady Managers; copies of the 
second edition of which may had of Messrs. Hale and Roworth, Cross- 
street It would, indeed, be sufficient to refer to that publication and 
to Mr. Furze's paper, without further observation on my own part, 
were it not for the recent date of the undertaking, and the increased 
confidence in its success which has been derived from the experience of 
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another year. It has now acquired a recognised position as an 
auxiharj in parochial work, by the place assigned to it in the Bishop 
of London's great scheme for supplying the spiritual wants of the 
metropolis and its suburbs. Many here present must recollect the 
appearance of a little work called " The Missing Link,'* under which 
quaint title a narrative was given of the ready access obtained to the 
homes and hearts of the poor, by the employment of women, selected 
from their own rank of life. These agents were called Bible Women, 
and the history of their work, in stimulating the indolent to exertion, 
in reclaiming the vicious, in teaching by example, the advantages of a 
clean, well-ordered home, and yet more in leading those whom they 
visited to a longing after better things, to a desire to become 
acquainted with the Word of Life, could not fail to interest every reader. 
The chain of Christian brotherhood seemed to have snapped like the 
electric cable in some of its submerged links. The missing link waa 
to be found and riveted. 

It is, however, obvious to all who have a firm faith in the divine 
mission of the Church, that the permanence and ultimate success of 
any scheme for diffusing a knowledge of the Christian truth, must 
depend mainly on its being made to harmonise with the agencies 
already engaged in carrying on the Church's work. It is well if we 
have been shown a link that will bind the rich t6 their poorest brethren, 
but the whole chain must be brought home and secured to the firm 
ground, the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief comer stone. This was felt by one who had 
perused the work. The thoughts that God put into her heart were 
communicated to the incumbent of a Loudon district. The seed 
had fallen in good ground, and bore fruit. In the early part of 1860, 
four ladies, members of oui* church, endeavoured to avail themselves 
of the agency of Mission Women, by means of a society, of which they 
became the ladies managers. The society was constituted on the 
following principles. 

1. That the mission should be part of and be subordinate to the 
parochial system of our Church. 

2. That the Mission Woman (being of course a member of the 
Church of England) should be selected by the incumbent of the 
parish from amongst the poor ; and that her work should be super- 
intended not only by the incumbent, but by a lady of education, to 
be also named by him. 

3. That no direct relief in the shape of alms should be given, but 
that the mission should be the extension of Christian civilisation (the 
only true civilisation) among the poor — that they should be instruc- 
ted and encouraged in habits of Christian love and courtesy, in self- 
discipline, and self-support. 

I will very briefly touch upon each of the above heads. 

First, as forming part of the parochial system, a mission is established 
only upon the application of the incumbent. He selects the mission 
woman and the lady superintendent. The mission woman is not a 
Scripture reader, uor a teacher of religious doctrines, but through her 
agency, and that of the lady superintendent, the pastor is informed of 
the spiritual necessities of all who are brought within the sphere of 
their influence. They are instructed to refer to him alone in all such 
cases. The arrangement may be terminated by a month's notice on 
either side, viz., by the ladies managers of the society, or by the 
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incumbent ; so that the possibility of collision with the incumbent, or 
interference with his office, is effectually prevented. 

Secondly, the mission woman is taken from the ranks of the poor. 
I cannot here do better than repeat Mr. Fiu-ze's citation from Mr. 
Talbot's work : " She goes among them a living witness that one of 
themselves may be something better and happier than thet^ are." 

The object in view would be frustrated if the mission woman were 
raised by the society above her original position. The salary there- 
fore is purposely kept very low, from 8s. to 14s. a week, according to 
the circumstances of the work, and the time that it requires. She is 
one whose habits of cleanliness, economy, and order, and whose sin- 
cere piety are attainable, through God's blessing, by all of her own 
class. Of this she is to be the living witness, subduing them to her 
own nature through the sympathy of affection, not by any exhibition 
of herself as a model or a teacher. Her work is done quietly and 
simply, often as a portion of her daily duties. No attempt has been 
made to define it. She enters one house, and finds its inmates 
prostrate with fever, in the midst of dirt and squalor. She will clean 
the room, set things to rights, watch, if necessary, through the night. 
In another place she encounters drunkenness, and all its miserable 
consequences ; the clothes, the furniture pawned, even down to the 
bed and bed-clothing. She will take a favourable moment for letting 
the wretched inmates know with how little self-denial they may be 
raised from such misery to comfort. To re-kindle the feeling of hope, 
which becomes all but quenched in the miseries of squalid poverty, is 
her constant aim. In other cases she will suggest the sending of 
children, hitherto wholly neglected, to school. In all, she will strive 
to bring those whom she visits to their pastor, and through him to 
the great Shepherd of the flock. She brings specially before his notice 
those little ones whom their Saviour is ever ready to embrace ; and the 
testimony of the clergy as to the increased number of infants brought 
to them for holy baptism, through the agency of the mission woman, 
\s uniform and striking. 

Those who have had any experience of the poor will know how 
much more effective such an agency must be than any visits, however 
kindly meant or kindly conducted, by ladies or gentlemen, or even by 
the clergy themselves. With reference to the social character of the 
degraded, the clergyman, must be ignorant of much that is known to 
the mission woman, who has had herself to struggle with poverty. 
His friendly remonstrances, if extended beyond spiritual matters, are 
frequently rejected as interference. I have heard of the poor saying, 
with regard to the visits of an exemplary clergyman, that it seemed 
as if the policeman were looking them up. Neither can the clergy- 
man's wife, or any lady, thoroughly master all the besetting temptations 
of the poor to improvidence and consequent disorder. There is always 
a risk also, when the visits of the wealthy are expected or frequent, of 
a false and hypocritical display either of poverty or good order, as 
may be thought most expedient, at the time of the visit. The mission 
woman drops in as a neighbour and a friend. 

Mr. Furze has referred in heart-stirring language to a higher point—, 
the blessing to the mission women themselves in having such an 
opening given them to a devoted life. I will only, therefore, state 
the fact that in many cases the duty has been accepted with thank- 
fulness by widows, anxious to serve their Heavenly Master, as Hi^ WM 
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seryad of old by those womeu who followed His steps on eartk In 
others, those who have themselves home duties to perform, have 
i^evertheless found or made time for executing the work of the 
mission. 

Thirdly. The third principle, namely, abstinence from alms- 
giving, forms a special mark of distinction between the work 
conducted by the Parochial Mission Women's Society and that carried 
(m by district visiting. I purposely abstain from contrasting any one 
branch of parochial work with another. District visiting may be all- 
important with reference to many objects of its own, but the mission 
woman's efforts would be at once paralysed if there were any 
mistake as to the object of her visits, any expectation of her assist- 
ing the poor to do that which we all, both rich and poor, are alike too 
ready to do, namely, shift their burthens upon the shoulders of others. 
She is to teach them how they can best diminish the burthen by 
removing all the self-imposed weights of sensuality or folly ; how they 
oan most aptly economise and apply such strength as they possess \ 
and lastly, with the minister's help, how they can most cheerfully 
bear that which must ever remain to be borne, when all is done, 
as being the duty assigned by no hard taskmaster, but by one 
who said of old by His prophet, "As thy days are so shall thy 
strength be." 

Having thus stated the objects and principles of the society, I will 
uow shortly speak of its constitution and general working, and then of 
its present position. 

The ladies managers (now five in number) have the general control 
of the undertaking and its funds. These funds are, however, carried 
to the treasurer's account at the bank. To the ladies managers 
applications are made by the clergyman for the establishment of a 
mission in his parish. 

The clergyman then appoints a mission woman and a lady superin- 
tendent, to be approved of by the managers. It is not thought 
desirable, for many reasons which I need not enter into, that the 
d^i^gyman's wife should act as lady superintendent. I have spoken 
of OTie mission woman — ^in some cases, if the funds wiU permit, two 
have been appointed, and of course any number may be so employed. 
4. room is provided (if there be not already a school-room or some 
other suitable place) for weekly meetings of women who have been 
visited by the mission women, as they may be able to attend. 

The managers supply the lady superintendent with funds, for the 
purchase of materials for clothing and bedding. These are purchased 
at wholesale prices, to be again distributed at cost price, to women 
willing to buy and work them up. The materials are kept at the 
mission rooms, where the weekly meeting is held, and the poor women 
attend with the mission woman and work them up. They are not 
allowed to remove any materials to their own home till the whole cost 
price is paid ; but, if they like, may pay for and remove them at 
once, instead of working on them at the meetings. 

The lady superintendent presides at the meetings, and converses 
with and reads to the women whilst they are at work. The clergy- 
man attends before the close of the meeting, and the women are 
dismissed with prayer and his blessing. The reading by the lady 
superintendent is not necessarily of a religious character, but varies 
fuscording to the wishes of the clergyman. 
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The mission woman in her visits collects the payments for clothing 
and bedding, and also for bibles and prayer books, which are provided 
at the cost price of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. 

Accounts are made out weekly, according to very minute and 
accurate printed forms, of all payments made by the poor, and are 
transmitted regularly by the lady superintendent to the ladies man- 
agers. The expense of a mission is between £30 and <£40. In some 
instances the whole or one-half has been supplied by the liberality of 
an individual. The incumbent is expected to raise something towards 
the expense, though this is not made a condition of the establishment 
of the mission, when the parish is a very poor one. 

These weekly returns also contain a return of the number of visits 
paid daily by the mission women, and the members present at the 
weekly meetings, in order that the managers may be able to form 
some judgment of the efficiency of the mission. From 100 to 150 
visits can be made in the week, though this number is sometimes 
exceeded. The ladies managers from time to time, and without any 
previous notice, themselves visit the work meetings. 

Once or twice a year a parochial tea party is given to the women 
who attend the weekly meetings, at which the lady sliperintendent 
and one or more of the ladies managers attend. 

A similar meeting takes place of the whole body of mission women. 

There are occasional meetings also of the ladies managers with the 
ladies superintendents of all the missions, and with such of the cleigy 
as may be able attend. 

These various meetings tend materially to the cheerftil and har- 
monious working of the whole scheme. It is, indeed, essential to its 
distinctive Christian character that the mission woman herself should 
be from time to time refreshed in spirit, and upheld in her work as a 
labour of love. The danger against which it is perhaps most neces- 
sary to guard her, is that of a too business-like routine discharge of 
secular duty. She may, herself, sink into a mere collector of pence, 
or maid-of-all-work, and cease to labour as a loving sister of mercy. 
The intercourse with the lady superintendent and the clergyman 
should (as it is believed it does) counteract this tendency. 

This is the simple machinery of the society, to wliich, however, has 
been made since Mr. Furze's paper was read, one important addition, 
viz., a committee of reference, consisting of eight gentlemen, whose 
names would inspire confidence in any assembly of Churchmen. They 
are to meet annually for the purpose of examining and auditing aU 
the accounts. At such meetings a statement of the whole working of 
the society is laid before them by the ladies managers ; and their 
suggestions and advice are asked as to any fresh regulations for giving 
steadiness and stability to the work. 

The ladies managers have also the privilege of convoking a meeting 
of this committee, if necessary, owing to any difficulty or embarrass- 
ment in the work. Two of the Committee of Reference act specially 
as auditors, and audit the whole accounts half-yearly. I cannot here 
insist too strongly on the advantage of this business element in the 
transactions of the society. Many useful works in the Church of Chiist 
have been greatly hindered by carelessness in finance. We have the 
great example of St. Paul, who would not send even Titus alone with 
pecuniary aid to the Corinthians : " Considering this, that no one 
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should blame us in the abundance which is administered by us, 
providing for honest things, not only in the sight of the Lord, but 
also in the sight of man." 2 Cor. viii. 20. 

It is intended to add, when required, trained nurses to the mission 
establishment. It has been found that instruction in nursing is 
deeply needed. The nurse will be a person trained under the super- 
intendence of Miss Jones, at King's College Hospital, for a year, or 
six months at least, and her duty will be not merely to niu^e but to 
teach the best method of nursing. She, of course, will be placed under 
the same control as the mission women. 

Such is the constitution and working of the society, and now one 
word only on its present position. ^ 

When Mr. Furze read his paper last year, the society had established 
28 missions. In the report for June in the present year, they are 
mentioned by name and amount to 46. They now amount to 51,* 
and fresh applications are continually received. 

The missions are principally in the metropolis and its neighbour- 
hood, but others have also been established at Plymouth, Eeading, 
Plumfltead, and Chatham. The Tiociety has received the express 
sanction of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, and Bishop of Winchester, in whose dioceses principally the 
work is earned on. The Bishop of London has himself preached a 
sermon, when a collection was made in support of the institution, and 
has placed the " Parochial Mission Women" on the list of Christian 
works which he is desirous of carrying into effect by means of the 
large fund proposed to be raised in his diocese. 

These details, few as they are, will show you that the work is 
appreciated by the clergy and is in full vigour. During the year to 
which the last report extends, the 46 missions received from the poor 
£1,217 12s. \\<^, in payment for clothing, bedding, Bibles, and Prayer 
Books. Of this sum, sometimes £1 a week has been received in 
a single mission in copper, 6s. or 8s. being in farthings ; these pay- 
ments increase as the poor rise in position. These figures alone 
serve to show that the work is appreciated by the poor, and in 
no case have these contributions caused any diminution of the deposits 
in provident funds, or other saving deposits, which have, in many 
instances, as might be expected, simultaneously increased. 

I have copies of the last report, which I shall be happy to distri- 
bute ; and reference may be made to any of the cleigy therein named 
as to the working of the mission in his parish. Instances could be 
given, if time would allow it, which might interest those present, of 
the effects of the work as far as the present short experience has 
developed them. Mrs. Talbot's excellent work contains many such 
details. As an example of jts diffusive, leavening character, I may 
mention the case of a poor woman who was lately heard saying to 
another at one of the weekly meetings, " I am sure I hope you will 
find this answer to you as it has to me : why, with the bits of furni- 
ture I have bought by degrees, I can now hire a room for 2s. 6d. a 
week instead of 49. 6d. a week." The woman addressed had but just 
joined the meeting, and was in a most squalid state of poverty. Not 
unfrequently the women have required instruction in the first use of 
the needle. It has been even noticed that a wonderful change takes 

* InoreMedidnce this paper was lead to 6^ Jwuiaxy, 1861 
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place not only in the dress but in the very countenance of the poor 
women attending the meetings. The sullen, depressed, all but 
desponding scowl, is sure to brighten by degrees into the cheerful look 
of a mind more elevated and at ease. It may be said women only 
are dealt with, but how does this affect the men? Those who knoiw^ the 
influence on the working man's character for good or evil of the state 
of his house and household — of a tidy, quiet, well ordered, well 
governed home, or of one that is the reverse, will not ask any question 
on that point. 

The Congress has now before it a statement of the objects, constitu- 
tion, and progress of the Parochial Mission Women's Society. I may 
add that the central board of ladies managers is ready to receive 
subscriptions either for the general work or for specified missions, 
and ready also to afford assistance by its advice and experience to all 
who may be desirous of undertaking a similar work. 

If the principle be in itself good,- the method of working has the 
advantage of great simplicity. By fitting in to parochial work it is 
capable of adaptation to the whole of our population. Though 
conceived originally as infusing the leaven of Christianity into the 
dense masses of popidous towns as yet scarcely touched by its influence, 
yet the help of the mission women in teaching habits of domestic 
order, cleanliness, and economy, would be everywhere of great service. 
There are many points also in which the mission women might be 
available to clergymen, especially to the younger clergy intrusted with 
the charge of populous rural districts, by keeping them well informed 
of the various habits and special wants, spiritual as weU as temporal, 
of the poorer members of their flock. 

Take a single illustration : the almost incredible amount of low 
and debasing superstitions imbedded in the minds of the rural 
population as firmly as they were in the middle ages. Some lament- 
able instances of this have lately occuired ; such as the drowning, not 
a month ago, in Essex, of a wretched deaf and dumb foreigner, 
eighty-six years of age, as a wizard, in the presence of seventy or 
eighty villagers, none of whom lifted arm or even voice to save him. 

But as the institution of parochial mission women fits in to the 
existing working of our parishes, so also it supersedes nothing^. It fiUs 
permanently a gap, which has hitherto been only bridged over, it miay 
be, from time to time, on pressing emergency, in this or that paiish, 
by the personal benevolence of individuals possessing a rare capacity 
for attracting sympathy and confidence. 

I cannot, indeed, be supposed to overlook the remarkable manner, 
in which the tie of Christian brotherhood must have been strengthened, 
during the course of the last eventful year in the great manufacturing 
districts, in the very heart of which w^are assembled. I see around 
me those whose ready help and brotherly and sisterly compassion must 
have won their way to the hearts of the noble suffering classes of Lan- 
cashire. Those helpers, too, must have been greatly touched, yes, and 
must have been themselves ennobled and purified, by witnessing the 
manner in which a trial unexampled in our time, if not in history, 
has been borne ; with what meek and manly resignation to the 
divine will. 

But I shall have failed to convey adequately the scope of the 
mission woman's work, if I have not made it appear that her labour 
of love is not confined, nor even principally directed, to ministrationfl 
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among the honest, hard working, industrious classes. Its object is 
rather to stir up the indolent and apathetic, to open the eyes of the 
improvident, to check the downward path of the sensual, to cheer the 
desponding, by pointing out to them not merely the mission woman's 
own example, but the example of others amongst whom she has 
laboured, and thus convincing all, that in this life, and as regards 
things temporal, there is no impassable gulph between happiness and 
misery. Surely this will lighten the labour of him, who, armed with 
a higher commission, shall be called upon to warn them of the awful 
moment when evil and misery will be eternally separated from good- 
ness and bliss, and to exhort them even at the eleventh hour to 
become fellow labourers in his master's vineyard- 

I believe the work has commended itself to our bishop, our clergy, 
and to the lay supporters of the society, no less than to our 
poorer brethren, by its simplicity and its appropriateness. In a 
beautiful sermon of one who has been lately added to the distinguished 
clergy of the North, I find a passage particularly appHcable to this 
labour of love : — " The condition of success in heavenly things is still, 
as it has ever been, not ingenuity, but devotion; not hurry, but 
patience ; not self-confidence or presumption, but earnest prayer and 
invincible faith." — VaugharCs Lessom of Life and GodlineUy Sermon 
XIII. 



DISCUSSION. 

Rer. T. Pelham Dale (St. Vedast, London), said he had received a note from 
the Rey. Dr. Howson, in which he urged the importance of previous training, a 
central institution, and episcopal sanction. He (Mr. Dale) proposed to say a few 
words on the first topic, for he had had practical work among deaconesses. If 
the mision women system was to succeed, it could only be under complete super- 
vision. That would depend practically on the lady superintendent. If her 
vigour failed, or she went out of town for many months, he believed that the work 
would immediately begin to faU through. The deaconesses* system adopted on 
the Continent, and which might be readily introduced into this country, would be 
the best mode of keeping the Mission Women together. The first object was 
previous training. Zeal alone did not constitute the power of doing good. 
Many persons who seemed fitted for the work, when practically tried, turned out 
to be valueless. In order to find that out there should be a first probation of one 
month, which would show the ineligible candidates, and then a probation of at 
least a year, at the end of which time some notion might be formed of the 
capabilities of those to be chosen for the work. In the institution under the 
Bishop of London the probation lasted a year, at the end of which time the 
woman was solemnly recommended to the Bishop, who admitted her, and gave her a 
parchment authorising her to act as a deaconess, within his diocese. She was 
then- an accredited agent of the Church of England, under the command of the 
Bishop. A few words now as to her training. He would confine himself to the 
parish deaconess, who was of a higher class than the mission woman just described. 
She was trained first for a year as an efficient nurse at the bedside of the sick in the 
hospital. The hospital must not be a medical school. In the little institution in 
London a hospital had been secured on the condition and understanding that it was 
not to be a medical school. In the next place she had to understand practical visi- 
tation, with the proper system of keeping the visiting books. These details had to be 
carefully studied. Another important pointwas that thetraining should be essentially 
religious. In the mission women system what security was there that the woman 
was reUgious ? The clergyman could not make sure of it, and therefore he (Ml*. 
Dale) thought the provision and training had better be left to one or two indi- 
viduals who would charge themselves with that particular work. Again, it must 
be carefully provided for that the deaconess was diligent in the study of the Holy 
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Seripttures. One of the most important features adopted in their institation was 
that there should be dailj a half hoards meditation on the holj Tolome, with 
prayer. On no occasion was this allowed to be intermitted. If a woman had to 
teach she must be first penetrated bj the roirit of the Holy Word. After twelye 
months' training of this sort a woman might, with tolerable certainty, be recom- 
mended to the bishop, for by that time it would be ascertained what she was fit 
for. A central institution was necessary, as a home for the deaconess, where, if 
she fell eick, she would be loyingly tcoided, and whither she could return when 
she was past work. The employment of women of a lower social position had 
been provided for by the introduction of subordinate sisters, with the hope that 
by degrees all distinctions of rank which had their origin in worldly pride might 
be completely done away. The experience had been too- short to say how this 
would work, but its promoters were very ^anguine of its ultimate success. The 
poorer sister, in the social position of a housemaid or day labourer, soon became 
a sister in truth and earnestness. All worldly distinctions could be done away 
with, and whether it was the nurse in the hospital, taken from the lower grade, 
or the educated woman, all could truly and diligently serve God, and devote 
themselves, body, soul, and spirit, to the Lord. — (Applause.) 

The Bev. Caiton Bbooee said one great object of the meeting of the Congress 
was that practical suggestions might be made. He had a suggestion to offer on 
the subject under discussion, which, from his own experience, would be a great 
benefit if their friends would cany it out. One of the great evils in all large 
towns, and especially in London and Manchester, was that the richer and more 
educated classes of the community Uved apart from the poorer people, and 
therefore the sympathy which ought to exist between the different social classes 
was marred and interrupted. The consequence was, that in suburban districts 
they had a rich population willing to help, if they knew how, the poorer 
population. The plan he had to offer was this, that each suburban district should 
join itself, for the purpose of aiding, to the poorer districts in the centre of the town, 
and that then a laidy should be found out of the richer district to act as a mission 
woman — by mission woman he meant rather the revival of the former order of 
widows. (Applause.) This mission woman should be selected by the incumbent 
to carry out the work. By this means a missing link was supplied — and a link of 
sympathy was established between the rich and poor districts; for that lady, by 
her visits to the poor, would be able to communicate their needs to the rich, and 
thus form a union between the rich and poor which otherwise would not have 
existed. He had tried this plan, and knew that it would work. (Applause.) As 
in his own case, the funds might be supplied from the offertory, or a rich congre- 
gation might combine to support one mission woman. (Applause.) 



GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN LANCASHIRE 
DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

By the Rev. JAMES BARDSLEY, M.A. 

I HAVE selected as our subject the growth of tiie Church in Lanoar 
shire " during the present century," not only because the Congress is 
being held in one of its chief towns, but because the increase of its 
population and the development of its material resources are unexam- 
pled in any other English county. Few of us realise the social condi- 
tion of Lancashire at the time of the reformation. There is, however, 
one topographical circumstance which will serve to throw light upon 
it. When there were only about two hundred Komish chapels in 
England, eighty of them were in Lancashire, and chiefly in the northern 
division of the county. The main cause of this, I am persuaded, is 
that the population was inaccessible from the absence of roads and 
the presence of bogs, and therefore did not get fused down by the 
heat emitted from the mighty religious movement of the sixteenth 
century. In the reign of Elizabeth, Liverpool, which vies with Man- 
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Chester in wealth and population, consisted of between thirty and forty 
fishermen's huts ; and even during the time of the commonwealth, when 
Cromwell was in the zenith of his power, the population did not much 
exceed a thousand, and its parish church was Walton-on-the-HiU. 
About ninety years ago, with a few exceptions, those important towns 
which stud Lancashire, and which are now vast hives of industry and 
centres of teeming population, were then inconsiderable villages, 
Preston had its 6,000 people, Blackburn 6,000, Bolton 4,500, Ashton 
2,800, Bury 2,300, Burnley and St. Helens 1,500 each; in short, if 
we exclude Manchester and Liverpool, either Preston, Bolton, or 
Oldham contains at the presei^t time as many people as all other 
Lancashire towns combined in 1775. It was at this period that 
mechanical invention infused such a principle of fermentation into the 
Lancashire population, and originated that marvellous change which 
has taken place in the social and political condition of the county. 
During the twenty-five years preceding the commencement of the 
present century the population of most of our towns not only 
doubled and trebled, but in many cases multiplied five or six times 
over. The ecclesiastical arrangements, which were quite sufficient for 
the previous state of society, became utterly unsuited to the altered 
state of things. Yet our grandfathers were so awed by the events of 
the French Kevolution, and so absorbed with the opening prospect of 
new found wealth, that it seems never to have occurred to them to 
provide for the increasing ecclesiastical family. As an illustration of 
this neglect, I may mention that in this city an increase of 80,000 
persons was made to the population without the addition of a single 
church. This is but a specimen of what took place in other parts of the 
county, and, as might have been expected, political diaflection, religious 
alienation, and unblushing infidelity were the inevitable result. The 
Church had, moreover, at that time, to contend with great legal impe- 
diments. The late Ben. Allen Haigh, Esq., of Huddersfield, and the Kev. 
Hammond Robertson, of Healds Hall, Yorkshire, had both to expend 
£2,000 before they could lay a single stone of the churches which they 
respectively built. The late Lord Harrowby, the father of the noble 
earl behind me, saw the difficulties in the way of church expansion, and 
immediately after the close of the French war proposed the sub-division, 
^f overgrown Northern parishes. But reluctance to interfere with old 
parochial boundaries, and the difficulty of providing adequate endow- 
ments was so great, that it prevented the clergy giving him that 
combined and cordial co-operation which he so eminently deserved. 
Nor is this really any reflection on the clergy, because man is 
naturally so formed, that in the medical, military, clerical, and all 
other professions, he does not readily adapt himself to rapid and 
radical changes. But in the 1st and 2nd of William IV., and the 1st 
and 2nd of Victoria, acts were passed which snapt the fetters of the 
Church, and gave increased facilities for the constitution of new 
ecclesiastical districts. So rapid was the change in a few years that 
it rendered it a kind of happy impropriety to call it the Growth of 
the Church in Lancashire. The number of churches in this city was 
thirty in 1835 ; and upon the authority of a report drawn up for the 
Ten Churches Association, by the Rev. Edward Birch, of St. Saviour's, 
we are enabled to say that the number at the end of ten years was 
doubled. To the then Bishop of Chester, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, belongs not only the distinction of forming the first 
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Diooesan Church Building Society in the kingdinn, but of having 
carried that bleoacd work to an extent unapproached by any other 
individual. He built forty-seven more churches during his ^iscopate 
of twenty years than had been erected since the first formation of the 
aee in 1541, extending over a period of three centuries. What share 
Lancashire had in this stupendous effort we may gather from this 
&ct, that whilst its population was increasing witiiout a parallel, 
Church accommodation more than kept pace with it for more than 
twenty years. Upon the authority of Dr. Rushton, vicar of Black- 
bum, and higher authority upon this subject cannot be adduced, 
Chtu*ch accommodation exceeded the increase of population in the 
Himdred of West Derby and Salford by two per cent., and in the 
Hundred of Blackburn six per cent., while the multiplication of the 
dergy was in a much higher ratio. It is only just to say that the 
CSiurch Pastoral Aid Society, and the Society for Providing Ad- 
ditional Curates, materially contributed to this beneficial result. 

I venture to make this broad and general statement, that l^e 
Church upon the whole, taking the county generally, furnishes now as 
large a spiritual provision as it did sometime after the commencement 
of the present century. I say not as large as in 1775. Then 
the Church had accommodation for most of the population. But in 
the succeeding twenty-five years the state of things was very different. 
Take a few facts out of numbers that might be adduced in 
favour of this general statement The county town in 1801 
had 9,010 people and three churches, it has now 15,000 people 
with five churches, maintaining the same proportion. Preston at the 
Guild in 1782 had 6,000 people, and two churches ; but in 1801 it had 
12,174 with the same churches, giving more than 6,000 to one church. 
In 1861, it had 83,000 people, but still with twelve churches and two 
licensed rooms, which it has at present, it furnishes mbstantially 
the same spiritual provision that it had at the commencement of the 
present century. With respect to Livei-pool, I find from a valuable 
pamphlet by our excellent friend Dr. Hume, that it has, in proportion 
to the popidation, exactly the same amount of church accommodation 
that it had a century ago. There is, however, this difference, that 
while 15 per cent, was the provision made by the Church for the 
population of Liverpool, when it was almost wholly Church of England 
in profession, it has now the same amount, while one-seventh of its 
population consists of imported Romanists. It is very noteworthy 
that while Liverpool stands below Manchester, its twin sister in 
church accommodation, it had a larger number of persons in attend- 
ance at its services on the Religious Census Sunday. 

With respect to the township of Manchester, church accommodation 
is but slightly less than it was at the beginning of the century, and we 
have thus been gradually gaining upon that appalling spiritual destitu- 
tion which had accumulated in 1821. If we were to institute a com- 
parison between 1821 and 1861, not only this city, but the whole county 
would present an immense improvement. When, however, I say that the 
church has made as large a provision for her members as at the com- 
mencement of the century, I make it, as I said before, as a general 
statement, and by no means intending to say, that throughout the 
county there is the same nimiber of churches. I speak of a provision 
that cannot be tabulated, yet which it would be a capital mistake to omit. 
We had not at the period so often referred to the same staff (A 
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District Visitors and Scripture Readers, the same troop of Sunday 
Helpers, and Schoolmasters and Mistresses. We had not the same 
amount of living agency, and the churches then in existence were not 
made so available, and did not furnish the same number of services. 
If, however, we made our statement applicable to the number of 
churches at the close of the French war, even with respect to the 
number of edifices, the present day would bear a most favourable 
comparison. The apathy in church building continued much beyond 
the settlement of European Peace. But while in the first decade of 
the century there was not one church built for every 50,000 people, in 
the fifth decade there was a church built for every 3,200 ; and 
while at the former period 22 per cent, was added to the population, 
and literally nothing done to supply their spiritual wants, in the lattw 
period there was an excess of 9 per cent, of church acconmiodation 
above the increase of the population throughout the whole county. 

It may be permitted me to mention with brevity two interesting inci- 
dents in connection with ecclesiastical matters in this city. Few persons 
who hear me will be prepared to receive the statement, that between 
1851 and 1861 the population of Manchester proper actually decreased 
through the substitution of palatial warehouses for inhabited houses, 
The population of Manchester proper decreased from 187,009 to 
185,000. Yet, while there was a decrease of ^,000, four chiirehes 
were consecrated, two rooms licensed, and eight clergymen allocate 
amid a population that had declined. The other incident is this : the 
increase of the population of Manchester, in its widest sense, wte 
58,700 during the same decade. But what was the provision made to 
meet that increase of population 1 Fifteen churches were consecrated, 
eight schools licensed (the names of all of which I have before me), and 
thirty-four clergymen were appointed, giving a place of worship for 
every 2,550 people, and a clergyman for every 1,750, a fact, I should 
think, to be unexampled in any other large town in the kingdom. 
I have heard with regret and surprise that some persons on the plat- 
form believe me to mean that this was the provision made for the 
general wants of the whole population of Manchester. Nothing could 
be more foreign either to my intention or the scope of my remarks. 
This, of course, solely and exclusively applies to what the Church has 
done to meet the increase of population within the given period, 
I regret to be obliged to say that Salford has not participated in this 
improvement, as no church has been built in that borough for some- 
thing like seventeen years, while the population has vastly augmented, 
In Hulme also, and in parts of Ancoats, though much has been done 
within the last few years, more still remains to be done. The same 
remark applies to some of the towns adjacent to Manchester, but 
which it would be invidious in me, as a Manchester clergyman, to 
name; but the wants of these and many other places call for the 
imceasing exertions and liberal contributions of all thoughtful and 
intelligent laymen. 

While the Church, moreover, throughout the country, has been 
providing for her adult members, she. has not. neglected the rising 
generation. While she has obeyed her Lord's positive command to 
"Feed his sheep," she has not ignored his. prior loving injunction to 
" Feed his lambs." 84 per cent, of school accommodation, and 76 
per cent, of scholars receiving daily instruction throughout the king- 
dom are in schools belonginer to the Church of England. The facts 
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recently published by the Rev. William Kennedy, her Majesty's 
school inspector, as to the number of schools inspected, will show that 
the Church of England, in Lancashire, is not behind other parts of 
the kingdom. Thus the Church is doing its work in the present day, 
in a more complete manner than at any former period. As Lord Derby 
asserted last week, at Liverpool, in his admirable speech, education fifty 
years ago was in a most deplorable condition; except the Granunar 
and Dames Schools, our towns possessed no other means of instruc- 
tion for the masses. Now, it woidd be very difficult to find a Church 
without its commodious rooms and a staflf of efficient teachers. The 
clergy, moreover, as a body, have advanced with the age, and have 
caught the spirit of activity and energy which characterises the times 
in which they live. Many of them do an amoimt of work which 
their predecessors, fifty years ago, would have pronounced suicidal 

My aim has been, in the limited time at my disposal, to show that there 
has been a real and solid growth of the church in this influential and 
important county. It has formed no part of my design to show what has 
yet to be done. This will doubtless be dealt with by my successor, who 
will show the necessity of maintaining the spirit for Church Extension, 
and of making a stiU larger provision for the populous parts of the 
county. A far-seeing politician, in one of his masterly speeches some 
time ago, describing the position and principles of the Church of England, 
combats the objection sometimes made that the Church has lost the 
large towns. His reply was that the Church had never lost them, 
because she had never had them. And he declares that it is reserved 
for the Church to achieve its great future triumphs there. I am 
disposed somewhat to modify that statement, and to assert that the 
Church has not now to win her great triumphs in our large towns, but 
has, in a great measure, won them already. Never at any preceding 
period did the Church exert a wider influence ; never had she a faster 
and firmer hold on the affections of the people. She has almost out- 
lived opposition, and her influence is felt among all classes. That 
body of extreme Nonconformists who have banded themselves 
avowedly to dismember Church and State, and to confiscate Church 
property, cannot hold a meeting in any of our large towns but it 
rather tends to strengthen than to weaken the Church, and the blow 
levelled at her recoils on themselves. The tide of popular feeling has 
very strongly set in in her favour, and all that her members have to 
do is to provide additional sanctuaries for the growing population, 
and send forth pastors replenished with soundness of doctrine, and 
adorned with innocency of life, and it will then be found that every 
storm of opposition, and every wind of false doctrine, wiU only root 
her more deeply in the affections and confidence of the large-hearted, 
clear-headed, intelligent, religious people of Lancashire. 



GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN LANCASHIRE. 

By the Bbv. a. HUME, D.O.L., LL.D. 

The subject of the growth of the Church in Lancashire may be 
viewed in several aspects, according to the precise object which the 
speaker or writer has in view. I prefer to examine it in a comparison 
of numbers ; partly because strict examinations of this kind are rare, 
while popular statements upon mere presumptive evidence are 
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numerous. It is, besides, a mode of investigation with which I am 
somewhat familiar. An examination of numbers has the great 
advantage, also, of affording materials for the formation of opinion, 
by providing a sure basis for numerous important deductions. 

In the figures which I am about to lay before you, I do not, of 
course, pretend to absolute accuracy ; for even an official census is not 
free from occasional mistakes. But I can honestly state that I have 
sought the best sources of information, and have taken great cars 
in the examination and arrangement of the facts. 

(a) THB COUNTY AS A WHOLE. 

Let us first examine the county as a whole, and thus obtain 
what is called in mathematics " a first approximation" to its actual 
state, both past and present. And here we are reminded that 
its modem history is essentially distinct from its more ancient 
history. For a long period, the Church lived, but scarcely pro- 
gressed ; and the increments of population were so small as to 
present no feature of much significance. The first important data 
that we possess in church matters are to be found in Bishop GastreU's 
" Notitia," which has been ably edited by the Rev. Canon Raines ; 
but, while it affords us definite information respecting churches, 
we have indefinite information only respecting the population of 
the time. Practically, therefore, we must commence at 1801, a 
period sufficiently remote to include some of the greatest changes 
that the county has ever witnessed, while it lies wholly within 
the region of definite materials. It extends over two average 
generations of men ; yet many of the aged move among us who 
witnessed the condition of society in the close of the last century. 
The annexed table exhibits the following facts : — 1. The population 
of the county at each of the decennial periods. 2. Its increase stated 
in per centages. 3. The niunber of churches at each decennial 
period. 4. Their increase given in per centages. And 5. The number 
of individuals to each church throughout the county : — 

Tab. I. — Population and Chubohbs. 







Inorease 




Increase 


IChnrch 


CenBos. 


Population. 


per cent. 


Churches. 


per cent. 


to each 


1801... 


... 673,486 . 


.... — ... 


... 251 ... 


... — .... 


.. 2,683 


1811... 


... 828,499 . 


.... 22 ... 


... 264 ... 


... 1 .... 


.. 3,262 


1821... 


...1,052,948 . 


27 ... 


... 266 ... 


... 1 .... 


.. 3,959 


1831... 


...1,336,864 .. 


....27... 


... 301 ... 


... 2.... 


.. 4,441 


1841... 


...1,667,454 . 


.... 24... 


... 372 ... 


...23 .... 


.. 4,481 


1851... 


...2,031,236 . 


....22... 


... 486 ... 


... 31 .... 


.. 4,179 


1861... 


...2,429,490 . 


....20... 


... 547 ... 


... 13.... 


.. 4,441 



During the first 30 years, the population increased 89J per cent, the 
churches 20 ; during the second 30 years, the population increased 
82, and the churches 82. Thus, during half the period imder review, 
we have kept pace with the population in the matter of providing 
churches ; but sometimes the one moved a little faster, and some- 
times the other. 

Suppose we regard the number of churches existing in 1801 as no 
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more than sufficient for the wants of the population, we may then go 
cm to oompare the successive increments of population with the 
corresponding additions of churches. In that case we have, during 
the six decennial periods, the following faots : — 

Tab. II. — Increments of Population and Churches. 

-251 churches,—! for every 2,683* 

Xncreaae of One for 

Gliiirches. eyery 

.. 3 51,671 

.. 12 18,704 

.. 35 8,112 

.. 71 4,651 

.. 114 3,194 

.. 61 6,528 



In 1801 673,486, 


—251 chi 


1801 to 1811 


156,013 


1811 to 1821 


224,449 


1821 to 1831 


283,906 


1831 to 1841 


330,600 


1841 to 1851 


364,782 


1851 to 1861 


398,254 



pTwo points here require a moment's notice. The first is that the 
progress of a church is not to be measured by the number of its new 
religious edifices; though that is undoubtedly onejmportant element 
of consideration. In a new country like Australia, or in a newly 
peopled territory Uke some of the Western States of America, new 
churches and chapels are required for new commtmities, who are more 
than a practical Sabbath-day's journey from any place of worship. 
But in a settled country, which has possessed an ecclesiastical frame- 
work for centuries, not a single building may necessarily be called | 
for ; though a considerable increase may take place in population, in j 
Church feeling, or in practical godliness. In our midlraid shires, for j 
instance, and in agricidtural counties and districts everywhere, an 
increase of the flock entails more labour on the shepherd,- but does 
not necessarily call for an enlargement of the fold. Very frequently, 
indeed, it is found more in accordance with our ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment to add a little to the accommodation of the old church than to 
organise a separate worshipping community. In the reasonings of 
dissenters there is frequently the implied premiss that the progress 
of Christianity is in direct proportion to the number of new sites 
even for old chapels; but ap the premises are false, the conclusion 
cannot be true. 

The second point which requires notice is the comparative size of 
our churches and chapels. If we take the CJeneus of Religious 
Worship of 1851, we find that the average accommodation in 
English churches was 377, and in chapels belonging tootiier religious 
communitfes 240 ; — both of which numbers are siuprisingly small, 
and almost incredible to the inhabitants of our Lancashire towns. It 
appears from the same document, that the Lancashire churches, 
including chapels and rooms licensed for divine service, had an ave- 
rage accommodation of 725; and from the numbers given in the 
Diocesan Calendars for Manchester and Chester respectively, it would 
appear that the average accommodation of the churches proper, in 1861, 
was not less than 850. This affords us a still nearer approach to the 
religious provision of the present time; for it gives us, in round 
numbers, nearly half a million of sittings for two millions and a half 
of population.] 
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(i) THE COUNTY IN SECTIONS. 

But it is impossible to treat the subject fairly by regarding the 
county as a whole; for some portions of it are rural and others 
urban ; some agricultural, and others manufacturing or commercial. 
Let us, therefore, attempt a second approximation, still comparing 
what the Church has done with the requirements of the community. 
For public purposes the county is divided into North and South; 
the former of which divisions is chiefly rural, while the latter is dis- 
tinguished for its great towns. If, therefore, we compare the progress 
in these divisions respectively, we have the following : — 

Tab. III. — North and South Divisions. 

1. POPITLATION. 

1801. 1861. Increase per cent. 

North 205,229 547,481 167 

South 478,257 1,882,008 294 

[General for County 261] 

2. 0H17BCHES. 

1801. 1861. Increase per cent. 

North 122 208 70* 

South 129 339 163 

[General for County 118] 

Thus, while the increase of Population over the whole county was 261 
per cent; in the Northern division it was only 167; but in the 
Southern 294. It is clear, therefore, that the increment of popu- 
lation over the whole county gradually flowed towards those reservoirs 
in the south, which constitute the great homes of industry. In the 
matter of Churches also, while the increase for the whole county 
was 118 per cent, it was only 70 J in the Northern division, and 163 
in the Southern. In other words, though the population of the 
Southern division did not increase twice as fast as that in the Northern, 
the churches in the Southern division increased nearly two and a-half 
times as fast as those in the Northern. This fact illustrates a previous 
remark. It shows that the population in most of the Northern divisions 
of the shire was only a little more condensed ; while the population 
in the Southern division was often the creation of new communities, 
consisting of those associated with new and important centres of 
industry. 

We may further compare, as in the oaae of the whole county, 
the increment of population with the new churches, and the facts 
presented are not without interest. In 1801 there was, in the 
Northern division, a church for every 1,682 persons ; but, in the 
course of sixty years, 342,252 persons were added, and only 86 
churches. This was only a church for every 3,079; a population not 
greatly too large, if conveniently distributed. But the facts show 
that the distribution was very unequal, some places remaining sta- 
tionary, or retrograding in numbers, while others increased with great 
rapidity. In the Soutibiem division, on the contraiy, there was, in 
1801, a church for every 3,907 persons, so that it was almost as 
deficient in supply at the commencement of the sixty years as the 
Northenx division was for its increment of population at thd close* 
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Durmg the period, it added 1,403,752 to its population, and only 210 
to the number of its churches. This was a church for every 6,684 
persons in the southern division. 

(c) THE BOEOUaHS XSD THE COUNTY PEOPEE. 

Let us proceed, however, to a more minute examination, to a third 
approximation. Let us separate the population, and church accom- 
modation of the Boroughs, from that of the Coimty proper. Of these 
there are fourteen in Lancashire ; five in the northern division and 
nine in the southern ; besides fragments of borough populations which 
centre in Cheshire. In every instance but one where they differ, the 
municipal limits are narrower than the parliamentary. Yet I have 
selected for examination, for sufficient reasons, the municipal boroughs 
only. Some of them, like Burnley, were not incorporated in 1801, 
and others, like Rochdale, present rather confused statements for that 
period ; so that great pains were necessary in arriving at any definite 
results, and the figures are still open to slight revision. In 1801 the 
Boroughs included 311,670, and the County proper 361,816. In 
other words, a small number of towns contained 46 per cent of the 
population, and all the rest of the county contained the remaining 
64. But in 1861 the relations were altered. The same towns em- 
braced 1,479,130 of the population, and all the rest of the country 
1,050,310; i. e. 57 per cent, to the Boroughs, and 43 to the County. 
Thus, it appears that the facts which are foreshadowed respecting 
all England, have already occurred in this great county ; its popula- 
tion has already become a town population. This is still more 
apparent, if we add the population of all the towns given in the 
census returns. These are forty-seven in number, each of which 
contains a population of 2,000 and upwards ; and their joint popula- 
tion amounts to 1,679,989, or 69 per cent, of that of the whole shire. 
Thus, we demonstrate that the Lancashire population is, as a whole, 
a town population; and that the laws and customs which apply to 
rural districts merely, will not suffice here. 

It may be further stated that the joint area of the Boroughs alluded 
to is about one-twentieth of the area of the whole County ; so that 
57 per cent, of hmnan beings stand upon one measure of space, and 
43 per cent, upon 19 such measures. In other words, in the boroughs 
there is an average of nineteen persons to the acre, and in the 
coimty proper an average of only one. 

When we compare the churches for the boroughs with the churches 
for the county proper, we see the effect of concentration on the 
one hand and of wide local distribution on the other. The 67 per 
cent of population in the Boroughs have only 30 per cent, of the 
churches, viz., 167 ; while the 43 per cent scattered over the County 
have 70 per cent, of the chiu-ches, or 380 in all. Accordingly, in the 
boroughs there is one church for every 8,957 persons, and in the 
county proper, one for every 2,674. In other words, a cure of souls 
in town comprises a population 3^ times as great as a cure of 
Bouls in the country. Nor does this express the whole of the 
facts of the case. Besides the imibra or deep shadow of population, 
which constitutes the town, there is in every instance a penumbra, or 
circle of resident population, extending frequently four or five miles 
beyond the limits. Thus the portions of the county which imme- 
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diately surround the towns are gradually condensing into town 
population, and raising the average of those rural districts where 
county population in reality is found. 

Thus far I have viewed the growth of the Church in Lancashire as 
compared with the necessities of the population. But there is 
another point of view from which we might examine the facts, viz., 
the growth of the Church as compared with other professing 
Christians. And here I may say that the comparison must be instituted 
mainly with Protestant Dissenters of various classes; for though 
Roman Catholics are relatively numerous in Lancashire — Lancashire 
and Middlesex containing the half of all that are in England — ^they 
are neither absolutely numerous, nor influential, nor increasing. They 
consist of two separate elements, viz. (1) the English Roman Catholics 
who, from remoteness of situation and permanence of belief among 
the gentry, never experienced the full eflfects of the Reformation ; 
and (2), the immigrant Romanists from Ireland. No class of the 
community is so fond of boasting of its conversions ; yet it is evident 
that whatever progress* is made in Lancashire, is owing simply to 
immigration and re-distribution. 

Our fellow-Christians who are known as Protestant Dissenters 
occupy a different position. They adapt themselves to popular 
feeling and popular circumstances ; and, taking advantage of the 
insufficiency of ordinances aflbrded by the church, their progress has 
been greatest among the great manufacturing communities. Yet it 
is surprising to see how little their efforts have done to enlighten the 
blackest spots of our home heathenism, and how persistently they 
till the field which is already more or less under cultivation. 

The analysis of the population of all England gives us the following : 
Roman Catholics, 3^ per cent. ; Protestant dissenters, and others, 
29^ per cent. ; worshippers in our churches, 42 ; non-worshippers, to 
whom the church is home missionary, 25. There are thus 33 per 
cent, who dissent from the church, and 67 per cent, (or rather more 
than two-thirds) who are under her direct ii^uence. 

Now the modification which these figures imdergo in this coimty 
is the following, showing our special circumstances as distinct from 
the circumstances of England in general : — Roman Catholic, 1 1 per 
cent. ; Protestant dissenters, 21 per cent. ; worshippers in our 
churches, 27 ; non-worshippers, 41. It thus appears that the religious 
bodies in any degree opposed to the Church jointly niunber only 32 per 
cent., or less than the amount in England generally ; while those under 
the direct influence of the church amount to 68, or more than that for 
England generally. But it is in comparing the component parts of 
the latter number that our real condition is seen. The former figures 
(42 and 26) almost change places, for there are only 27 per cent, who 
are church attenders, and 41 who are non-worshippers. One thing is 
quite clear, therefore, that the loss of the Chiu^ch in Lancashire has not 
been the gain of Dissent ; and that the deficiency which was caused by 
our own inability to supply the spiritual wants of the population, has 
not been supplied in Lancashire more than in England generally, or even 
so much. What the church has lost, has been lost, if not to religion, 
at least to religious worship altogether ; aud there is no reason why 
increased efforts should not enable us to recover the lost groimd. 
There are special localities, no doubt, in whicn Protestant dissentero 
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have supplied the defects of the chnroh ; but I speak here of the ' 

county at large. 

It may be mteresting to obtain a second approximation too ; to see 
its condition in several great subdivisions, as deduced from official ! 

figures. There are 26 registration districts, or Poor-law Unions, I 

within the county of Lancaster ; and, as the census of religious . 

worship gives the numbers for each separately, we are enabled to | 

analyse them according to the principle laid down by Mr. Horace | 

Mann. In one. instance (Ulverstone), the Church attenders rise to | 

66 per cent, which is higher than the highest Church county of | 

England, viz. Suffolk ; for the whole of which the Church attenders 
amoimt to nearly 64. In Garstang they reach 56 ; in Lancaster and 
Ormskirky 50 ; in CHtheroe, 49 ; in the Fylde, 45 ; and in Warrington, 
44, Here, then, are seven registration districts, most of them united, 
and all of them removed from the influence of commerce and manu- 
factures, in which the Church holds a higher position than she does in 
England generally. There are eight* other registration districts, lying 
continuously across the whole county, in which the Church attendance 
varies from 37 per cent, to 27 ; and in these the Church feeling is 
above the average for all Lancashire, but below the average for 
England. The next set of districts — six in number — are all below 
the average, and show the places where the Church has suffered, but 
not most severely. These all lie in manufacturing regions, but not in 
those most noted for public and private works. They are Burnley, 
Barton, Ashton, Chorley, Preston, and Chorlton, where the Church 
attendance ranges from 26^ to 22. In every one of the cases, 
however, it exceeds the average of Protestant dissenters of all kinds \ 

united in the county at large. Below these, five districts remain, 
which in the order of diminution are, Salford, Bochdale, Liverpool, 
Oldham, and Manchester — Manchester being the lowest. In these the 
Church has suffered most severely, or has cJlowed the largest number 
to forget the assembling of themselves together ; and it is in these 
localities that the greatest efforts should be made, not so much in 
providing new folds for the sheep, as in securing an addition of faithful 
shepherds to bring them in. 

It would be interesting, did time permit, to notice other collateral 
facts which serve to illustrate the principles shown here. One only may 
be referred to in passing : it is the subject of school education. In all 
England the Church possesses 86 per cent, of the schools which are 
called "denominational," or supported in any degree by religious 
bodies; and in all Lancashire she possesses 67 per cent Thus it 
appears that all other religious bodies, in England generally, support 
14 per cent of the schools, and in Lancashire 33 per cent But, as 
in the case of chapels, Protestant dissenters are more easily satisfied 
than we, and also regard a congregation as a body to be preached to, 
instead of to be ministered to, — so in the case of schools ; theirs are, 
with few exceptions, less costly, capacious, and permanent But it is 
interesting to see that the Church is a strong promoter of education ; 
and that in the very registration districts, in which church attendance 
stands highest, we find schools also occupying a high place. Thus 
in Lancaster, Clitheroe, the Fylde, Ulverstone, Prescot, and Warring- 
ton, the Church possesses from 96 to 79 per cent of the denomina- 

• West Derby, 87 ; Prescot, 36 ; Haelingden, 34 ; Leigh, 31 ; Wigan, 31 ; Blaokbum, 2H ; Boltoa, 87: 
Biii3i;a7. 
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tional schools ; while at the other end of the Im^ in Ohorlej, Garstang, 
Manchester, Wigan, and Liverpool, she possesses only from 55 to 
50 per cent. This is accounted for in a great degree by the fact that 
those who dissent from the Church are not one but many ; and though 
a large proportion of them do not think it necessary or convenient to 
have schools, there are still so many in comfortable ciroumstanoes who 
encourage education, that their schools appear very numurous. 

I have thus, in my own way, examined the county as a whole, and 
in its parts ; and while glancing but slightly at causes and effects, 
have endeavoured to state the facta as distinctly as possible. It is 
clear that self-interest operates first and forcibly on men's minds; and 
the suggestions of duty afterwards, and with diminished force. 
Commercial and manvifacturing enterprise rush forward with the 
rapidity of an express train, while the fulfilment of moral obligations 
laffs behind like a lumbering stage coach. This is not a Lancashire 
ftkuing ; it is a trait of human nature ; but the great physical progress 
of our county during the present century has m&de the contrast 
between business and duty appear unusually forcible. In these 
circumstances, it is well to see the precise spots where disease exists, 
and the amotmt of danger which it exhibits. But, apart from all 
theise foots, there has been a strong undercurrent of Church feeling, 
which has acquired marked strength during the last ten years. It is 
shown in the greater attention to the poor, and in the improved con- 
duct of the working classes. It is shown in improvement of church 
architecture ; not in costly elegance alone, but in homely suitableness. 
It is shown by an increase of publications devoted to Church matters, 
and by the increasing popularity of Church subjects, both in public 
and in private. During the assaults which the Church sustained in 
1862, several of the Lancashire clergy stood from first to last in the 
fore-front of the battle ; and though last, not the least example of an 
improved Church feeling, is the very Congress to which I address myself. 

Si moniuikcntuin quafiris, cdmmurpioe. 

I feel assured that its presence here is an omen for good, and that it 
will be attended not only with blessings for England generally, but 
mth special blessings for Lancashire. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Earl of Habbowbt said he came to saj a few words on behalf' of the 
much execrated Ecclesiastical Commissioxiers. He thought it was not quite out of 
season, when they had heen r^oicing oyer the progress of the Church in Lan- 
cashire, that there should be some indulgence for tlut body, without which that 
growth could hardly have been made. He imagined that one of the great 
principles upon which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners proceeded was tins, — 
that they took the funds which were considered to be in excess in some districts 
and applied them to those districts where that excess did not exist. This was one 
source of their unpopularity. Those who received were not rery grateful, and 
those from whom the money was taken felt it a loss to which they could never 
give sufficient utterance. But he would ask what the county of Lancaster, with 
its growing population, would have done, if this principle had not heen called into 
existence, and it had been left to itself? Parliament had laid down the pnndpleB 
on which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners acted. Without this readjustment no 
progress could have heen made. There was even under the Church of £ome a 
power to transfisr endowments : the principle then existed, and was acted upon 
largely, of transferring the excess to districts which required more attention. 
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(Applatue.) We all admired the old abbeys, monasterieB, and churches, as noble 
records of the piety of our ancestors, but how could they hare existed if there had 
been no tithes to create them ? (Cries of " No, no," and " Yes, yes.") That 
was the fact. If the funds appropriated to some specific purpose a thousand 
years ago could not be applied to the growing wants of the people we should haye 
been condemned to a Chinese stagnation, unworthy of the country. (Applause.) 
He did not defend every act of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners — (hear, hear) — 
but he said that they had acted on the principles laid down by the law of the land, 
and had acted wisely, and to beneficial purpose. When constituted it was sup- 
posed that they might in the lapse of years haye to deal with property to the 
amount of £137,000 a year for the augmentation of small liyings ; but they 
already had to deal with £160,000 a year, with the prospect of a constant increase. 
How many Feel and other churches would haye wanted endowments, if the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had not furnished the means ? And yet what an 
amount of reprobation they had been subjected to. It was alleged that they had 
been expensive in the administration. (Loud cheers.) All he could say, in 
answer to such a charge, was, that the matter had been placed in the bands of 
men than whom none stood higher for their character as men of honesty and 
business ; such men as Grahjun, Eyersley, Deedes, and Walpole. Just look 
at the supposed extravagant expense, and remember that they had had the 
dividing, the settling, or the buying of estates to the value of ten millions ster- 
ling. It was totally false, it was totally untrue, that they had been guilty of the 
extravagance alleged against them. The expense of managing these large trans- 
actions, the buying and selling of estates — ^which were not yet concluded — ^to the 
extent of ten millions, wafi not to be done for little less than that whicli the 
seven and a half millions they had spent had cost, namely one and a half per 
cent. He would defy any man to manage transactions like those of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners at a smaller cost. (Applause.) He begged, therefore, 
that people would stay their judgment. He thought he had given reasons for 
that suspension, or at least for believing that such men as the Bench of Bishops 
and others whom he had named, would not have erred to the extent that some 
people seemed to suppose. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Canon Duenfobd (Middleton) wished to correct a misapprehension 
which might have arisen on Mr. Bardsley's paper. Mr. Bardsley represented 
that withm the last decade upon an increase of 58,700 souls in the parish of 
Manchester, there had been an increase of fifteen churches, eight schools, and 
thirty-four clergymen} and whilst, in 1801, there were 8,000 souls for one minis- 
ter, in 1861 there were but 4,000 souls for one minister. He need not say that 
this calculation did not apply to the whole diocese of Manchester. This was the 
impression which he wished to correct. Their southern brethren must be aware 
that the clergy in the north had to deal with persons widely differing from those 
in the south. In the north they were in many respects rude, self-reUant, 
independent even to roughness, of keen wit, of a ready sense of himiour, jealous 
of their rights, and for that reason obedient to law and willing to respect the 
rights of others. (Hear, hear.) There were many things in Lancashire which he 
desired might be changed, and therefore he was glad to hear suggestions from 
brethren in the south. He beUeved that the services of qualified women were 
much needed in the hospitals and workhouses of our large towns. It would 
also be weU if Amds were provided by means of associations for those persons 
who desired to devote themselves to the ministry of the Church, but had not the 
means to proceed to the imiversities. He must add his testimony to that of 
Lord Harrowby to the good which had been done in the diocese of Manchester 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. (Hear, hear.) Before the distribution of 
their revenues there was great difficulty in this diocese. Many buildings were 
erected at the public expense, but not endowed, the ministry of which was 
enough to kill a clergyman. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners came to the 
rescue, endowed the churches, and the difficulty of providing ministers for them 
had entirely passed away. He believed that the commissioners not only had 
right intentions, but that they had carried them out with great equity and im- 
partiality, and with great advantage to the whole Church. It was a question, 
however, whether the commissioners were wise in seconding the natural inclina- 
tion of the bishops to live in the country, away from the towns, and therefore 
from their cathedrals. Perhaps the general approbation of the Church would 
have been better conciliated if the arrangement had been that the bishops should 
reside near their cathedrals. (Hear, hear.) 
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THE LAW OF THE COLONIAL CHURCH. 

By a. F. BATFORD, Esq., LL.D. 

Mr. Justice Blaokstone, in his Commentaries, tells us, that " upon 
quitting England, our colonists cany with them so much of the 
English law as is applicable to their own situation, and the condition 
of an English colony," and fiu-ther, that " the mode of maintenance 
for the established clergy, the jurisdiction of spiritual courts, and a 
multitude of other provisions, are neither necessary nor convenient 
for them, and thbreforb, not in force,^^ 

The same learned commentator informs us that colonists are to 
distinguish the portion of English law which is in force in a colony 
from the portion not in force, by " application to their own provincial 
judicatures, subject to the review and control of the sovereign in 
council." (1 Bl. Com., p. 108.) 

This principle received a judicial sanction from Sir William Grant, 
in reference to the statute of mortmain. 

These high authorities show, that in quitting England the colonist 
leaves behind him at least three things connected with our present 
subject, viz., (1) the laws which relate to the maintenance of the 
estabhshed clergy ; (2) the laws which relate to the jurisdiction of 
the spiritual courts ; (3) the laws connected with mortmain. 

The number of clergy resident abroad (exclusive of missionaries) is 
nearly 1,600. Over these, forty-two bishops preside ; and their 
position, as well as that of their clergy, varies considerably in different 
places, and could only be determined by a careful examination of the 
letters patent under which each bishop was appointed, and of the acts 
of the local and British legislature. Time, however, obliges me to 
confine my attention to a few of the principal places in which the 
position of the bishops and clergy has been defined by act of parliament. 

First : As to Canada. By Statute 31, George III., c. 31, a certain 
proportion of aU lands granted by the Crown, is reserved for the 
"maintenance of a Protestant Clergy," and rectories are established 
and endowed from these lands. To these the Crown presents 
"Ministers of the Church of England, duly ordained according to the 
rites of that Church." Each incumbent holds his preferment in the 
same manner and on the " same terms and conditions, and liable to 
the performance of the same duties as the incumbent of a parsonage 
or rectory in England ;" and if the local legislature pass any measure 
aflecting the position of the clergy, the exercise of public worship, or 
the establishment or discipUne of the Church, the assent of the Crown 
is not to be given imtil it has been laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

We have thus presented to us in the Canadas probably the nearest 
approximation to the Chiu*ch of England, as we see it in this country, 
that the circumstances of a colony admit. Still one great and obvious 
distinction remains. The Church of England did not become the 
Established Church in Canada, though the wordmg of some of the 
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sections I have abstracted led certain persons to conceiye that it did 
so, and that, consequently, the clergy possessed the right to claim 
tithes. This rendered it necessary for the colonial legislature to pass 
an explanatory act, which set the question at rest in these remark- 
able words — " No tithes shall be claimed or received by any minister 
of the Froteitant Church within this province." 

This expression ** Protestant Church within this province," referring 
as it does to the similar wording of 31 Geoi^e III. already mentioned, 
shows that if an Established Church exists in the Canadas, it need 
not necessarily be the Church of England. Accordingly we find 
the Presbyterians putting forth a claim to share in the reserved 
lands, a course which was followed by other Protestant bodies. The 
law officers of the Crown in 1819, and the judges in 1840, gave 
opinions favourable to the Presbyterians, but it does not appear that 
legal authorities in this country supported the claims of any other 
Protestant community. The question, however, is now set at rest by 
3 and 4 Vic, c. 78, which directs the reserved lands to be appropriated 
between the clergy of the Churches of England and Scotland only. 

Secondly : As to India. The first Bishop of Calcutta was created in 
1814, in compliance with 31 Geo. III., c. 155, which declares his juris- 
diction and function to be such " as his Majesty may think necessary 
for the administering holy ceremonies^ and for the superintendence and 
good government of the ministers of the Church Establishment." 
Doubts having arisen whether the bishop in conferring holy orders 
was subject to the laws of the realm, or canons ecclesiastical, in 
respect of the titles of persons to be ordained, and the oaths and 
superscriptions required of them, the 4 George IV., c. 71, enacted 
that a declaration of every person so ordained that it is his intention 
to take upon himself the cure of souls, and a written engagement to 
perform his duties, when ordained, shall be deemed a sufficient title for 
ordination, but that it " shall be distinctly stated in the letters of 
ordination that he is admitted to holy orders for the cure of souls 
within the limits of the Diocese of Calcutta only } and that unless he be 
a British subject, belonging to the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, he shall not be required to take and make the usual 
oaths and subscriptions. " 

It is clear, therefore, that the law has introduced a wide distinc- 
tion between the clergy of India and those of the Canadas, and a still 
wider distinction between the former and the clergy in this country. 

In 1836 a new Bishopric of Madras was created, and in 1837 a third 
Bishopric of Bombay. The Statute 3 and 4 William IV. places these 
new bishops under the Bishop of Calcutta as their metropolitan, who 
is, however, to exercise his jurisdiction and episcopal functions 
^^ subject to the general superintendence and revision of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury." 

Thus much respecting the position of the two largest divisions of 
our Colonial Church. I pass on to consider, thirdly, those clergy who 
are resident in countries foreign to the British Crown. 

The Bishop of Jerusalem is nominated alternately by the Crowns of 
England and Prussia, with an absolute veto reserved to the Archbishop 
of Ccmterburyy in respect of any person named by Prussia. He is 
subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury as his metropolitan, and has 
jurisdiction over the English clergy ^and congregations, and all others 
who may voluntarily place themselves under him in Syria, Chaldea, 
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Egypt, and Abj^Binia. His juriBdiction is to be exercised, <u mm^ly as 
POSSIBLE, according to the laws, canons, and customs of the Ohnroh of 
England; and, when necessary, he may, with the consent of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, frame mdes and orders for the peculiar 
wants of his diocesan charge. To facilitate the arrangement between 
the two powers, the statute 5 Vict. c. 6 was passed, enacting that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Archbishop of York, with such 
other bishops as they shall call to their assistance, may consecrate 
British subgeots, or the subjects of any fordgn kingdom^ to he bishops in 
any foreign country, whether they be or be not subjects of the cotmtry 
in which they are to act — without the Queen's license for their 
election — without the royal mandate for their confirmation and 
consecration — ^and without requiring such of them as may be subjects 
of any foreign kingdom to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
or the oath of obedience to the archbishop. 

It is obvious, therefore, that although the above-mentioned act was 
passed in reference to the then contemplated Bishopric of Jerusalem, 
it has a much wider range, and might, under circumstances, lead to 
the establishment of a distinct class of bishops, whose clergy would 
present various and hitherto unknown phases of persons ordained 
according to the rites of the Church of England. 

FourMy : There is an act of parliament which recites that 
^ Churches and Chapels for the performance of divine service accord- 
ing to the rites and ceremonies of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland, have been erected in divers 
foreign parts and places, and chaplains appointed thereto ;'' [and 
therefore enacts that " Wherever a chaplain is so resident and 

regularly employed in the celebration of divine service 

and maintained by voluntary subscription the consul may 

pay towards his maintenance and support, or towards the expenses 

of celebrating divine service any sum not exceeding the 

amount raised during that year by subscription." The same 
machinery is also applied to providing burial grounds and burials, 
and building and hiring churches or hospitals. The appointment 
of the clergyman is vested in the crown, and is to be held " for 
and during his Majesty's pleasure and no longer." An annual 
meeting is also to be summoned of aU resident British subjects 
who have paid not less than .£20 in the whole, or £3 by the year, 
and every question is to be decided by the majority of votes. The 
assembly thus constituted has the management of such churches and 
chapels, hospitals, and burial grounds, and of the money raised by 
subscription. 

Certainly this statute presents a state of things as far removed 
from that which the Church of England exhibits in this land, as can 
well be conceived. Every British subject, whatever be his creed, is 
entitled to a vote upon paying £20, or £3 per annum. There is no 
power to refuse his money. The meeting indeed cannot dismiss the 
minister, yet it may cut down his salary, and thus render it impossible 
for him to remain. The clergyman has, therefore, to choose between 
yielding in all points to the subscribers or retiring. And even if he 
be independent, he can scarcely expect that the Secretary of State 
will forbear to exercise his power of dismissal in respect of one who 
is so evidently unpopular. No provision is made for ecclesiastical 
superintendence, and still less for the exercise of episcopal authority. 
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If the fundamental doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and principles of 
ecclesiastical government which have hitherto characterised the United 
Church of England and Ireland in this country, are to be substantially 
continued as her characteristics in lands to which they cannot be 
conveyed in the exact form we ourselves enjoy them, and if the sub- 
ordination of the presbyters to her bishops is to be maintained abroad 
as well as at home, different laws, and a different mode of enforcing 
them, must be provided for almost every particular case. 

With regard to the clergy in foreign countries placed under bishops, 
it may be difficult to see how their condition (anomalous as it con- 
fessedly must always be) can be improved. But with regard to those 
who are subjected to the very objectionable form of the voluntary 
system which I have described, it certainly appears to me that their 
condition would be greatly iniproved, if they were placed imder the 
nearest colonial bishop, or if this were inconvenient, under some 
episcopal authority in England. 

The present position of the bishops and clergy in the colonies 
requires, however, a little further consideration. They, as we have 
seen, cannot in all cases fall back upon the law as it exists in this 
country, for a part only of that law applies to them ; nor is it enough 
to say that such a portion of that law affects them as is applicable to 
their condition, for who shall decide in a legal sense what is to be 
considered as "applicable?" Are their own provincial judicatures to 
be their guides ? or must they be compelled to await the decisions and 
incur the expense of a second tribunal 1 

The case of the Eev. William Long against the Bishop of Cape 
Town is fresh in our minds, and Lord Kingsdown, who delivered the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee, so accurately points out the 
position of the Church of England in a colony that I cannot forbear 
quoting a few sentences from his judgment. He says : — " The Church 
of England, in places where there is no church established by law, is 
in the same situation with any other religious body — in no better, 
but in no worse position, — and the members may adopt rules for 
enforcing discipline which will be binding on those who expressly or 
by implication have assented to them." 

Again : — " Where any religious association has agreed on the terms 
of its union, and constituted a tribunal to determine whether its rules 
have been violated by any of its members, and what shall be the con- 
sequence of such violation, the decision of such tribunal will be binding 
when it has acted within the scope of its authority, has observed such 
forms as the rules require, if any forms be prescribed, and, if not, has 
proceeded in a manner consonant with the principles of justice." 

He continues : — " The tribunals so constituted are not in any sense 
courts; they derive no authority from the Crown, they have no 
jxnoer of their own *to enforce their sentences; they must apply for 
that purpose to the courts established by law, and such courts will 
give effect to their decision as they give effect to the decision of 
arbitrators, whose jurisdiction rests entirely upon the agreement of 
the parties." 

It is therefore abundantly clear that there is no principle of law to 
prevent the Church of England in any of the colonies making such 
local regulations or bye-laws as may be necessary for her clergy and 
ecclesiastical property. The machinery alone is wanting. 

To illustrate my meaning, allow me for one moment to draw your 
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attention to the general circumstances of the case. The Bishop of Cape 
Town, thinking it desirable to make regulations respecting the clergy 
and ecclesiastical property in his diocese, summoned (as he had a perfect 
right to do) a meeting of his clergy, together with certain laymen. 
The assembly, (which was designated a Diocesan Synod) comprising 
by far the larger portion of the clergy, passed certain resolutions. 
The Rev. William Long was one of the few who, though summoned 
to attend, was absent The bishop called a second meeting of the 
same kind, to which Mr. Long was again summoned, but refused to 
attend. The result was that the bishop deprived him. Mr. Long 
applied for redress to the local authorities, and whatever we may 
(after the decision of the Privy Council) think of the circumstances, 
they were such that the Chief Justice at Cape Town, and one of the 
other judges, in most learned and elaborate judgments, supported the 
act of the bishop ; the other colonial judge being against it. As far, 
then, as Sir William Blackstone's heal test goes, the bishop was 
perfectly justified. The local legal authorities were in his favour. 
When, however, we come to the appeal court, we find Lord Kingsdown 
saying — "We think that the acts of Mr. Long must be construed 
with reference to the position in which he stood as a clergyman of the 
Church of England towards a lawfully appointed bishop of that Church, 
and to the authority known to belong to that oflGice in JSnffland, 
and that by taking the oaths of canonical obedience, Mr. Long 
submitted himself to the authority of the bishop to deprive him 
of his benefice for such cause only as {having regard to any differences 
which may arise from the drcumstancea of the Colony) tootdd authorize 
the deprivation of a clergyman by his bishop in England." He con- 
tinues — " Mr. Long in recognizing the authority of the bishop could 
not be held to have acknowledged a right on his part to convene a 
meeting of this kind," and, consequently, that Mr. Long was justified 
in the course he took — " for the oath of canonical obedience does 
not mean that a clergyman will obey cdl the commands of a bishop 
against which there is no law, but that he will obey all such com- 
mands as the bishop by law is authorised to impose." The result 
was, that the decision of the local court was reversed, and the bishop 
condemned in the costs. 

This judgment must now be accepted as the law of the land, and 
forcibly shows the difficulties to which the clergy in the colonies are 
exposed. The colonist must, in the present state of the law, remain 
uncertain what is or is not law until the decision of the local authori- 
ties has been endorsed by the Court of Appeal. It seems hardly fair 
to subject our bishops and clergy in the colonies to any such necessity. 
Yet it would be impossible to frame any one act of parliament efiectual 
for the regulation of all our colonies ; and it would be hopeless to 
expect the English House of Commons to pass a separate complete 
code of ecclesiastical laws for each colony. It is nearly, if not quite, 
as hopeless to suppose that the local legislatures in the various 
colonies, composed as they are of persons of all creeds, will be brought 
to pass good and efficiept measures to regulate the ecclesiastical affairs 
of a church which cannot assume among them the position of a legal 
establishment. 

The English legislature has, however, provided bishops and clergy 
for certain of the colonies, and may fairly be called upon to place 
those whom they have thus planted out in at least as good a position 
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M the mimBters of any other denommaticm of Christiazus. Whydiould 
the Chtirchmaii be the only person in an English colony, who, if 
existing laws do not apply, is practically without a remedy? OlW 
denominatio&8 of Christians have some ruling body at home before 
whom their wants can be laid, and from whom they can obtain relief 
The Church of England in the colonies has nothing but the Local 
House ci Assembly, or the Engli^ Parliament — ^neither of them 
suited for the oonsideration of such subjects. Ecclesiastical laws and 
regulations to be valuable must originate with Qiurchmen who feel 
their necessity, and be sanctioned by Churchmen who can judge of 
their effect 

A measure, emanating from an assembly convened and presided 
over by the bishop, and composed of the larger portion of the clexgy 
and a sufficient number of the laity, if forwarded to this country by 
the bishop, or the metropolitan (whereone existed), wouldneedno further 
guarantee that it would be likely in practice to prove beneficial 
This, however, in my opinion, ought not to suffice in ordw to its 
becoming a portion of the ecclesiastical law of the colony, as it might, 
nevertheless, be too inharmonious with the law prevailing here. To pro- 
vide against such a contingency the measure might, on arriving in this 
country, be submitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury, or, if thought 
more desirable, to the two Archbishops and the Bishop of London, 
all of whom have more or less to do with our Colonial Church. And 
to prevent any political difficulty, it might, in addition, be laid before 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. When these consents had 
been obtain^, there seems to be no very cogent reason why it might 
not, by order of the Queen in Council, be made binding upon all eccle* 
siastical persons and property in the particular colony. Some such 
enactment as this would render the law certain, and secure to each 
colony those especial regulations which its peculiar situation 
demanded, without imperUHng the substantial uniformity of the 
Church of England. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to remark, that whatever may be 
thought of my suggestions for the assistance of the Church of England 
in the colonies, it must at least be admitted that they are fairly 
consistent with the principles enunciated in the statutea to which I 
have already called attention, being, in fact, little more than a com- 
bination of the elements to be found in them — 'that the case of the 
Bishop of Cape Town presents us with a colonial bishop too hastily 
endeavouring to realize a scheme similar in its local features — ^and 
that it may reat^onably be expected that parliament would not be 
averse to pass a measure which would enable Churchmen in the 
colonies to adjust their own ecclesiastical difficulties, without on each 
occasion having to apply to the legislature, and which would, never- 
theless, offer a safeguard against any needlees diversity of law and 
practice prevailing in the colonies, and in the mother country. 



DISCUSSION. 

Tlie LoED BiSHOl^ OP MELBorBKE felt it a duty, holding the position he did| 
to supplement by his experience the able paper just read. The writer of that 
paper had stated the law with reference to the colonies in general, and submitted 
certain suggestions for the purpose of carrring out the syst-em of legidMdon 
which was at present wanted. There existed an ecclesiastical legislature in the 
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dioo6fle of Tasmania and Melbourne. Some eight years a|;o there was passed, 
through the influence of the Church in that colony, an act hj the colonial 
legislature, framed exactly in accordance with one which was introduced into the 
House of Lords by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, but which was afterwards 
withdrawn in consequence of the opposition made to it. They took that bill, 
slightly modified some of its proTisions, and by the good proTidence of God they 
were permitted to carry it tiirough their own colonial legisktiye assembly; and he 
was thankful to say that, after a good deal of difficulty, the ministry were induced 
to recommend the Queen to giye her assent to that act. He felt particularly 
indebted to his true friend, Mr. Thomas Turner, barrister-at-law, in London, and 
well known for his energetic services in connection with the Church. They 
entered upon their work as a Colonial Church Legislature in 1856. Their powers 
of legislation were properhr limited. The assembly had no power to make any 
alteration in the Book of Common Prayer. The Bishop and clergy of the 
diocese of Melbourne stood in all these respects precisely in the same condition 
as those of any English diocese. But it had powers to regulate the appointment 
of ministers, and afi matters relating to Church pro]perty, and to appoint a court 
for the trial of ecclesiastical offences. That legislature had passed seyeral 
important acts, and he should be glad if he could bring those acts imder the 
consideration of his brethren in this country, for they cost much labour, and had 
been found generally effectiye. There was one for the constitution of parishes 
and for the appointment of ministers. There was another for regulating the 
duties of trustees of church sites and of churchwardens j likewise an act enabling 
the bishop to appoint a council of the diocese to adyise him in the management 
of secular matters. This council consisted of clergymen and laymen, whose 
names were submitted to the church assembly. The proceedings of this church 
coimcil were submitted to the assembly at their first meeting in eyery year, and 
the bishop was required by one of its acts to call that assembly together at least 
once in a year. It sat for three years, and it consisted of all the Hcensed clergy 
of the diocese and representatiyes of the different parishes and parochial districts. 
It had giyen a statxw to the clergy, so that whereas formerly they were merely 
licensed curates of the bishop, they were now incumbents, incapable of remoyid 
excepting by proceedings at law. This was the present position of the Church 
in the diocese of Melbourne. But besides the exceeding usefrdness of such an 
assembly, he bore his testimony to the not less yaluable assistance it had rendered 
to the Church by bringing the clergy and the laity, as a common council, to 
deliberate upon all matters relating to the welfare of the Church, and directing 
thwr attention to whateyer points deserved consideration. From an experience 
of six years, he bore his testimony to the exceeding usefulness of that council of 
clergy and laity, on the one hand in teaching the clergy (if he might use such 
an expression) to reason calmly upon subjects which were brought before theiJf 
notice j to bear -with opposition on the part of brother clergymen and brotheaf 
laymen — to reason, in fact, instead of to declaim. There had been a great chanee 
in the character of their dergy^ in this respect, and a change yery much for the 
better ; their knowledge of the affairs of the Church was much extended, and 
consequently their deliberations were carried on in abetter manner. The Church 
owed its outward secular status to the existence of that assembly. The lay 
representatiyes consisted of the best members of the Church in that colony, and 
who had the opportunity of attending their meetings, for many of them came 
from a distance and spent ten days in Melbourne, liying at their own expense, in 
order to be present at the deliberations. (Applause.) They numbered amongst 
their members the Chief Justice and their ablest legal gentlemen and laymen. 
Their discussions were carried on with open doors, and were always reported in 
the public papers. They had nothing secret ; they made eyeiything open before 
the world; and in this manner they were enabled, he trusted, to commend them- 
selyes to the judgment and the consciences both of their feUow Churchmen and 
the people of the country generally. (Applause.) 

The VEKESAELE Abchdeacon Stopeobd (Leighlin, Ireland) said he had no sort 
of objection to the paper, but it appeared to leaye open a yery important question, a 
question which the Church at home at this day was, he thought, hardly prepared to 
answer — and that was, how much of our ecclesiastical law Englismen took with 
them to the colonies ? That was a question upon which he belieyed great dif- 
ference of opinion existed. A good many years ago, it was much less understood 
than it was at the present day. The difficulty of this question arose from the 
fiict that in this countiy we were in the habit of being guided by a certain number' 
of decisiona made upon the law, and we had almost entirely forgotten and lost sight 
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of the oominon law in its application to things ecclesiastical. He would earnestly 
recommend this as a subject for the study of his learned brethren in England/ 
In Ireland, with fer fewer opportunities, he had for many years devoted himself 
to the investigation of it, and it was therefore that he was induced to address the 
Congress. There was in former times a law in force in England which was 
pecidiarly applicable to a Colonial Church. A great part of our law in this 
country came down to us from a time when there were no parochial benefices in 
JSngland. The foundation of the opinions which were given of the law was this, 
that our law was intended entirely for a system of parochial benefices, and such 
law could have no application in a colony where benefices did not exipt. It had 
been overlooked that our law in relation to matters ecclesiastical had come down 
to us from a time long prior to the establishment of parochial benefices in 
England ; it had come down from the time when diocesan administration was 
everything ; when the bishop had his clergy under him, at first living along with 
him, and afterwards living m different places, but still without legal benefices 
marked out. That law was nothing less than the law of the Church universal, 
and from the beginning adopted as the common law of England — and, therefore, 
law with us. That law was composed of a collection of the most ancient canons of 
the Church ; it comprised the canons of the four general councib, also the canons 
of many lesser councils of merely local authority, which were put into that 
collection on account of their great practical wisdom j but these never had the 
same authority that the canons of the general council had, excepting so £ar as 
they were accepted by other coimtries as their law. We had an instance of this 
in the canons of Antioch, a council of merely local application, and yet from the 
great practical wisdom of its canons it entered as hugely into the ecclesiastical 
law of all Europe as even the general councils did. Such a law we had, and it 
was adopted in England in the seventh and eighth centuries by the great assembHes 
of the nation ; the kings, the pfinces, the great men, the archbishops, bishops, 
and clergy, all acting together, adopted that code as the law of the Church. Yet 
it never professed to be equally binding in all its parts. The great assembly of 
England in adopting that code, gave it only the force which itself asked for. In 
some cases it was binding upon the Church universal; in other cases it was 
binding only so far as the custom of each church adopted it ; and, therefore, it 
was in itself admirably suited to become the foundation of English common law 
in connection with ecclesiastical matters. That law we ought to study. It was 
of the greatest importance to the Church in the colonies, and of great importance 
to the Church at home, that we shoidd more rightly understand the foundation 
of our own law and its connection with the law of the imiversal Church. 
(Applause.) That there were some parts of our law ecclesiastical that were in 
force in the colonies there could be no question. There was one part of 
our law concerning which there could be no question, and that was the supremacy 
of the Crown. That was inherent in the British Crown, and wherever British 
subjects formed a colony and were ruled over by that Crown, there the supremacy 
of the Crown was in force. He was aware that objections had often existed 
against the doctrine of the supremacy of the Crown, and he did not wonder at it, 
explained as it had often been by lawyers as if it were nothing but an instrument 
of tyranny over the Church, involving no duty or obligation in the Crown. He 
believed the law of supremacy to be a very difierent thing. Stated as it was, both 
in the Irish and in the English canons, as that duty and obligation which the 
Jewish Kings had in respect of their Church, and which the Eoman Emperors 
exercised in the Primitive Church — then, indeed, it became a very different thing; 
it appeared rather in the light of a duty which God had conunitted to sovereigns, 
to be the nursing fathers and the nursing mothers of His Church. It was a 
maxim with which they were familiar in Ireland, that property had its duties as 
well as its rights, and so had the supremacy of the Crown. That supremacy was 
in force in the colonies. ^^ 

The Rev. W. Keane (Whitby) said the missionaries were regarded almost as 
an inferior class of clergymen. The first Bishop of Calcutta would never license 
or ordain a missionary. It would be impossible to enforce the canons upon the 
colonial church. The matrimonial code, however admirable for home, needed 
modification in the transition state from heathenism to Christianity. Further- 
more, the Common Prayer Book was extremely difficult to be translated. 
The artistic and elaborate phrases in which the Latin tongue clothed 
itself— first, the introductory remark, then the pith and substance of the 
prayer, and, finally, the conclusion to be drawn, could not be turned into the 
Indo-Gbrmanio languages of some of the nations. Therefore they found it very 
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difficult indeed to bring the Prayer Book down to the comprehension of the 
natives; still it was of all models our most perfect, and everywhere it was loved 
and adored ; bnt he must repeat that it was difficult to clothe it in language 
applicable to their missionary work. Lastly, he referred to the subject of the 
ecclesiastical laws — so ably brought before them — in connection with the colonial 
Church. Those laws were now attracting attention, but not too soon ; for it had 
long been felt that when our missionaries were sent abroad, neither bishops nor 
missionaries were suppUed with those wholesome regulations by which the rela- 
tionship of each was governed in our own Church. 

The Rev. M. W. Matow (Brompton) remarked that in aU that was said con- 
cerning the Catholic Church, they must bear in mind, firstly, the need of the greatest 
judgment, temper and consideration ; and secondly, that the Congress did not 
endorse all the opinions that were uttered. This was admitted, and yet it might 
be overlooked. The speaker was proceeding to controvert some opinions of Br. 
Mc. Neile's, expressed on the previous day, when the President rose to order, and 
said that no reference could be allowed to a former debate. Mr. Mayow added 
that when he recited the creed " I beUeve in one Catholic and Apostolic Church," 
and when he spoke of the " holy Church throughout the world, as he recognised 
the Greek Church as a portion of the CathoHc Church, also the Scotch, the 
AngUcan and American churches, so he did not shut out the Boman Church from 
being a true branch of the Catholic Church. (Cries of ** Question.") 

The President : I am bound to say that this is not the question before the 
meeting. (Hear.) 

Mr. Matow : Bear with me my Mends for one moment. (Question.) 

The Peesident : You must comply with the rules of the Congress. 

Mr. Matow : I bow to your LordBhip at once. Looking from the windows of 
my heart upon universal (Suistendom, I say from my heart — and I hope all will 
jom with me—" Pray for the peace of Jerusalem j they shall prosper that love 
thee." 

The Rev. H. W. Stewabt (Westmeath), having been a missionary in Canada, 
desired to say one word respecting the subject alluded to by Dr. Bayford — the lands 
reserved for the clergy of the Protestant Church. It was well known that 
those lands were first divided between the Church of England and the Church 
of Scotland j by a subsequent law, they were divided between all professing 
churches, including the Roman CathoUcs. Afterwards they were confiscated to 
secular purposes, first by the colonial legislature, and then, he was sorry to say, 
this law received the signature and assent of the royal grand-daughter of G^rge 
the Third. The revenues of these lands were now applied to the making of roads 
in Canada, and to buUding school-houses, from which the Protestant clergy were 
excluded for the best six hom's of the day, that was to say, there could be no 
religious instruction given by the ministers of the Church of England, or by 
any other denomination, in the common schools of the land, during the six school 
hours — from nine to three. The reason he desired to mention this was, because 
he thought there was not sufficient sympathy now with the struggles of the 
Canadian church, compared with the struggles of other colonial churches. It 
was true that they were in a little better position, but still they required much 
assistance fix>m England, and, he was sorry to say, they got very httle. There were 
still many parts of Canada without the ministrations of the Church of England, 
and though the church was making great efforts to send her ministers there, being 
in her infancy, and having very Uttle support from the stdte, she still needed, and 
he thought deserved some assistance from the English Church. 

The Rev. A. J. D. D'Obsbt having been for some time resident in the Island of 
Madeira, and knowing the working of the Foreign Chaplaincy Act, to which 
Dr. Bayford so admirably alluded, he would be wanting in duty to the Church 
if he did not bear his testimony to the unsatisfactory working of that Act. By 
this Act all British subjects, whether Jews, Roman Catholics, Latter-day Saints, 
or anybody else, in a foreign coimtry, not being a colony or in any way connected 
with the British Crown, and paying £20 a-year, had the right to elect and 
practically to dismiss the chaplain of the Church of England. That was the 
real state of the case. This question had been involved with a great many others, 
but the pure and simple fact was that a clergyman of the Church of England 
elected to a foreign chaplaincy under this Act, receiving his commission from 
Lord Palmerston and his license, so-called, from the Bishop of London, was 
dismissable by the Foreign Secretary in one sense, but practically and truly by the 
local committee of shareholders in the chapel, or the subscribers to the fund. 
He had seen the working of this Act for six years in Madeira. He knew that 
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one chaplam was diflmisaed simplj becsose he did not pleaae fSie people ; another 
who endeaTOured to make reforms was sommarily caahiiered in the same waj, and 
though supported bj the hite Bishop of London, he was, after many in^ectnal 
attempts to maintain his position, turned out (k office. The Congress was not 
a place lor proposing motions, hut he was sure, in a body of men composed of 
ordained ministers and sapporters of the Chuzxdi of England, he had onlj to 
eoiToborate the statement of Dr. Bajford; for it would be admitted that this was 
ft state of tiuj^ that leqnxred immediate and thorough zefonn. (Apphnue.) 



THE SUPPLY OF MINISTERS, 

AM) ESPECTATiT.Y OF KATIVS lONISTEBS, 

FOR THE COLONIAL & MISSIONARY CHURCH. 

By thb Bet. FRANCIS HESSEY, D.C.L. 

In no country perhaps except our own, would the Colonial and 
Missionary Church naturally form an important subject of considera- 
tion at a Church Congress such as is gathered here. But it has 
pleased God to allow the British Empire so wide an expansion, and to 
bring about that expansion so much more by oolonisatioii than by 
conquest, that the development of the Church, in our colonies and 
dependencies, demands the earnest consideration of all faithful 
members of the Church at home. 

The generation that immediately succeeded the reformation of 
religion in this country laid the foundations of our colonial empire ; 
and a great part of North America was early peopled with men of 
Anglo-Saxon race. But neither in the formation of colonies, nor in 
providing them, when formed, with the means of grace, was any 
system regularly carried out. It is true that the more prosperous 
colonies, which were established under royal or noble patronage, were 
generally provided on their foundation with chaplains. But in too 
many cases these chaplains confined their ministrations to the few 
emigrants, who were especially commended to their charge, and took 
but little notice of the labouring population sent out to assist those 
emigrants, and consisting for the most part either of men transported 
in punishment for some offence, or of unfortunate persons who had 
been decoyed from their own country, with the hope of freedom and 
prosperity, but had, on their arrival in the colony, been degraded by 
those who had imported them, into a condition little above that of sla- 
very. One generation, often less, was sufficient to give such unhappy 
men their liberty. But their descendants seldom felt much attachment 
to the land that sent them forth. The chaplains appointed from the 
mother country were not always men of good character ; and even 
when they were reaUy zealous, had but little tie of feeling, to imite 
them with the mixed colonial population among whom they laboured. 
Even in the best cases, on the death of an active chaplain, the flock 
that he had gathered was often scattered to the winds before a 
successor could arrive from England to fill his place ; and he, again, 
either died, or was recalled to an English parish, before any church- 
feeling had grown up among those in the midst of whom he ministered. 
Bare instances occurred in which a colonial family found the means 
of educating a son in Europe, and of recalling him, when ordained, to 
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take charge of a parish in his natiye colony. F(»* the most part, the 
chaplain's home and heart were in England, while his field of labour 
and his source of income were in the colony. 

Meanwhile Protestant Dissent, in every form, flourished in North 
America. Episcopal ordination had nerer been put before the 
colonists as a necessity for the appointment of their ministers, but 
rather, so to speak, a kind of luxury. They therefore, who were either 
uninterested in the chaplains sent from England, or distant from the 
circle of their influence, selected teachers from among thanselyes, 
either dispensing altogether with the form of ordination, or seeking 
the semblance of it at the hands of assemblies of Presbyterian teachers, 
who were already settled in their vicinity. 

The flocks assembled under such imperfectly educated and insu£Si- 
ciently authorised teachers increased in riches and education, and 
soon found the want of a more regular ministry. The want wm not 
long felt without the application of a supposed remedy. Earnest 
members of various Protestant sects made use of their increasing 
wealth in the foundation of colleges, in connexion with the deno* 
minations of dissent existing at the time in Europe, for the education 
of those who were to be teachers of religion among their colonial 
brethren. 

Thus time went on. The estrangement between the mother country 
and the colonies increased daily, as the colonies grew in power and 
education, until political circumstances led to an entire separation, 
effected not without bloodshed, yet overruled for the eventual benefit 
of the Church. For the revolution in North America is now seen, 
not only to have produced an unprecedented growth on the part of 
the separated colonies, but also to have read a very important lesson 
to the mother country as to the way in which its remaining or future 
colonies should be treated. 

Had the colonies, as they were successively formed, been organised 
as portions of the Church, blessed with the parochial system, and with 
that without which no sound parochial system can exist, an episcopate, 
we cannot indeed venture to think that the revolution would not have 
some day taken place ; but it would have occurred imder much less 
painfiil circumstances, and woidd have left the separated colonies in a 
much more satisfactory position in relation to the mother country. 
As it was, the influence of the clergy in America was exerted to a 
certain extent against separation ; but it was not felt in the way it 
might have been, had they been in any proper sense colonists 
themselves. The voice of dissenting teachers, who were chiefly 
natives of the colonies, was in almost all instances raised strongly in 
favour of separation ; and it has been said, that the first shot fired 
against the king's troops proceeded from the window of a dissenting 
chapel. 

One result of the revolution was, that a large number of the epis- 
copally-ordained ministers felt it their duty to leave the newly formed 
United States, and to cross the great lakes into the younger colonies 
which were there growing up under the protection of the British Crown. 
The important section of them, however, who held themselves at liberty 
to remain with their flocks, and to submit to the new constitution of the 
United States, found their position especially difiicult They were 
not numerous enough to supply the places of their brethren who 
had emigrated ; they had no authority to oixlain coadjutors for 
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themflelves; and they could not expect the episcopate in England, 
bound as it was to the allegiance of the British Tlirone, to ordain 
pastors for what was now an independent, and, in feeling at least, a 
hostile country. They, under these trying circumstances, resisted ^e 
temptation, which had been too strong for the churches of Germany and 
Switzerland 200 years before, to throw aside episcopal ordination 
sdtogether, and to adopt the Presbyterian form of Church goyemment. 
They had the same excuse as those churches had ; they had no mem- 
ber of the episcopal order among them; they saw flocks left by 
circumstances without pastors; and they had the opportunity, if 
they would, of securing to themselves a great influence, and perhaps 
of hindering a large number of persons from throwing themselves 
into the arms of Independency, and heaping to themselves unlicensed 
teachers. Such a step, however, they would not take ; they preferred 
rather to incur the suspicion of many of the fiercer patriots among 
their countrymen, by entering into correspondence with the hierarchy 
of the old country ; and entreating them to grant episcopal consecra- 
tion to certain properly qualified presbyters, that they might thus 
have authority to ordain native pastors for the vacant congregations 
in America. 

Political and legal difficulties hindered at first the granting of this 
request, and they were then obliged to turn to the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, which, as unendowed and to a certain extent unrecognised 
by the State, possessed a greater degree of freedom than the Church 
in England. The Scottish bishops looked upon the matter solely in an 
ecclesiastical point of view, and granted the petition. Bishop Seabury was 
thus consecrated in Edinburgh (1783), and shortly afterwards (1787), 
the political difficulties being overruled. Bishops White and Provoost 
were consecrated at lambeth. Thus the Church in America became, 
not merely in name, but, in reality also, an Episcopal Church ; that 
is, not merely parochially administered by episcopally ordained priests, 
but governed also, and supplied with priests and deacons, by actual 
bishops. 

It is not necessary for our present subject that we should trace 
further the growth of this Church, the way in which its dioceses have 
continually increased in number, its parochial system has been deve- 
loped, and its colleges have been founded for the training of an educated 
clergy. This, though an interesting subject, does not concern us at pre- 
sent But I must rather shew how the lesson learned in the American 
revolution led the Church of England gradually to deal in a different 
manner with her remaining colonies, and with those very numerous 
and important ones which have since been formed. 

The heads of that important lesson were briefly these : — 

That, if the recurrence of such a calamity in some other quarter is 
to be avoided, there must be an adequate supply of ministers for the 
instruction of the inhabitants of the colonies and dependencies of 
the British Empire. 

That means must be taken to interest these ministers in the 
welfare both of the mother country and of the country in which 
they labour. 

That the three orders of ministry, which are essential to the 
existence of a Christian Church, must be maintained in each colony. 

It is not here asserted that these principles were at once actually 
carried out, either in the few colonies remaining to the British Crown 
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after the American Revolution, or in the many that have since been 
formed (would that such had been the case !) ; but that there has 
been a tendency, met, indeed, with much opposition in a variety of 
ways, to carry them out j and that hitherto the eflforts made in this 
direction have been accompanied with great success. 

The first of these principles which demands an adequate supply 
of ministers for service in the colonies and dependencies of this 
country, has been to a certain extent illustrated by the increased 
activity of the one great society which existed at the time of the 
American Revolution — the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts — ^and long afterwards by the founding and sup- 
porting of other societies, such as the Church Missionary Society, 
and the Colonial and Continental Church Society. And here it will 
be observed that the great extension of the British dependencies, as 
well as of her actual colonies, since the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, necessarily gave a more directly missionary aim to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and called into existence the 
Church Missionary Society. All that had been done by the Church 
of England before the American Revolution had been supplementary 
to her parochial or semi-parochial work in the colonies. But since 
that time direct missionary exertion became a part of the Church's 
acknowledged work. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel confined its mission 
work for the most part to those heathen tribes, which, being in the 
neighbourhood of British colonies, must become either the better or 
the worse for their contact with civilisation; but the Church Mis- 
sionary Society set no such limit to its operations. By each, however, 
the principle was recognised that a supply of ministers must be pro- 
vided for the British colonies and dependencies. Such a supply they 
laboured to bring about, partly by the selection of proper candidates 
for mission work, who had already been ordained and were employed 
at home ; partly by the choice of candidates to be recommended for 
ordination ; partly by the establishment of colleges for the training 
of such candidates; and in every case by oflering either an entire 
or a partial maintenance to the missionaries whom they sent forth. 

The second principle, that of giving the clergy who are to minister 
in the colonies and dependencies a greater interest both in the mother 
coimtry and in the colonies in which they are called to serve, 
has been attained by the second of the methods named above, 
namely, the establishiaent in the colonies themselves, as well as in 
the mother country, of proper colleges for the training of candidates 
bom in each colony, for a ministry to be exercised in that colony. 
Such candidates, thus trained, it was conceived would be more suited 
in habits to their flocks than men sent from the old country, and 
also more likely to remain attached to the particular field in which 
they might be called to labour. And where language, as well as 
manners (as in many of our dependencies) separate the subjects 
abroad from those at home, such persons, being accustomed from 
infancy to the language in which they were to minister, were con- 
sidered far more Hkely to be useful than those who had to study the 
language as a foreign one, however great might be the proficiency 
that they were able to attain. 

The third principle, which the calamities of the North American 
colonies compelled the Church at home to recognise, is one we may 
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wen wonder did not obtain general acknowledgment fiur earlier—- 
namdj, that the ministry of an Episcopal Ghoich should be complete 
in each colony or dependency; in other words, that there should 
be not only priests and deacons, sent out from tiie mother country^ 
and anxious some day to return thither; but that there should be a 
bishop in eyery colony, who should have the the power of maintaining 
order among tJie missionaries or chaplains, of appointing them their 
field of labour, and of supplying vancancies among them, by the 
selection, training, and ordination of proper candidates. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these principles were new 
discoveries in the ChurclL 'Hiey were new perhaps to a particular 
generation of men, who professed themselves members of the Church 
of England as reformed ; but they were by no means new to the ancient 
Church with which the English claims to be in perfect union. From 
l^e very first we find the Apostles endeavouring to procure an ade- 
quate number of labourers for the harvest-field which their Master 
sent them to reap. We read in their own epistles, and in the inspired 
book of the Acts of the Apostles, of the efforts which they made to 
interest the Church in Aiitioch, in Jerusalem, and in other places 
from which they had themselves been sent, in the spiritual welfare of 
the congr^ations that they had been permitted to gather in distant 
cities. Nor less, at the same time, did they strive to lead their 
^ewly planted Christian congregations to look back to the mother 
Church, from which they had been planted out, with affection and 
respect. Farther, they ordained elders in all such congregations, and 
in due time set bishops also over them, taking carQ, where it was 
possible, to find their candidates for the office in the cities where the 
congregations had grown up. 

And such as was the practice of the apostles and their immediate 
successors was also that of the eminent evangelists who planted 
Christianity among those barbarian nations who had broken up the 
fabric of l^e Roman Empire, such as Ulphilas on the Danube, St. 
Patrick in Ireland, St. Aidan in Northumbria, St. Boniface in Germany, 
and many others. These men were rarely natives of the country they 
evangelised, but they sought to encompass themselves as soon as pos- 
sible with those who were so. 

And if it be asked how the English Church came to have departed 
from the ancient practice in these important particulars, we must 
remember that the stormy period of the Reformation was most un- 
favourable to that quiet action of the Church which leads to missionary 
exertion ; that the connexion of Church and State, however valuable 
in many points of view, impeded to a certain extent the free action 
of the Church, and postponed for many years the extension of the 
episcopate; and that the century intervening between the English 
Revolution and the American war, during which most of our colonies 
were formed, was a peculiarly dead time as to religious energy, not 
only in England, but throughout the world. So soon, however, as the 
eventful struggle to which I have so often alluded was over, our 
colonies themselves began to ask of the mother country the completion 
of their Church system in the grant of the episcopate, the first request 
of the kind being made by the colonjf of Nova Scotia. 

The Bishop of Nova Scotia is at the present time a native of the 
colony itself, though educated at the University of Oxford. He 
reports that Singes College, in his diocese, is in a vexy flourishing 
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state. There are more than forty students in residence, of whom 
probably about one-half are preparing for holy orders. The object of 
the professors is to impart to all, as far as possible, a good general 
education before they enter upon the special studies required by their 
several callings. The divinity students frequently remain in college 
for another year after taldng their degree, under the tuition of the 
professor of divinity. Hitherto the college has not supplied enough 
candidates for ordination to fill all the parochial cures; but the bishop 
is able to rely on four or five in each year, so long at least as he has 
the assistance of a grant from the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, by which many youths are enabled to prepare for the univer- 
sity, who could not otherwise defray the expense of a university 
education. There are now in the diocese seventy clergy, of whom 
sixty-two are labouring in Nova Scotia, and eight in Prince Edward's 
Island. Of these a few only came originally from England; most of 
them have been bom and educated in the North American colonies. 
The bishop is of opinion that for the ordinary country parishes the 
natives are more useful, being able to adapt themselves much better 
than any others to the peculiar circumstances of the people with 
whom they have to do. He is glad, however, always to have more 
clergymen from England, as the minds of those who have lived only 
in a colony are liable to be somewhat cramped. He further states 
that the students from St. Augustine's College at Canterbury, who 
have accepted posts in his diocese, are remarkably well prepared for 
their work, and are emineiitly useful. The Bishop of Nova Scotia has 
made also this valuable suggestion, in a letter dated July 22nd, 1863 : — 

" The people generally in these new countries, having to depend 
upon themselves, have their wits sharpened, and require men of 
greater ability than are needed for the care of an ordinary village 
population in England ; and men who are unequal to the worit of the 
ministry at home would be quite useless here. From my own expe- 
rience, I should say that much benefit would be conferred on the 
colonies, if young men, who do not feel themselves called upon to 
devote themselves to a colonial life altogether, would do so for a 
limited period, say eight or ten years. But this cannot be expected 
so long as, by so doing, they lose the opportunities of advancement 
which might be within their reach at home, or indeed until those who 
are in authority show that service in the colonies will be regarded as 
a good qualification for employment in England. As parliamentary 
and other grants are withdrawn, it will become more and more 
difficult to obtain valuable men from England, for they cannot be 
expected to risk dependence upon the voluntary support to be 
derived from congregations with whose character and disposition 
they are totally unacquainted." 

The circumstances of the diocese of Newfoundland (which includes 
the Bermudas) are not very different to those of Nova Scotia. The 
people are for the most part very poor, and yet, poor as they are, they 
are not willing to offer their children as candidates for the ministry. 
There are now in the diocese fifty clergy, of whom four only have 
been ordained in England. Since the year 1842 there is an excellent 
college, in which there are six endowed scholarships for students in 
theology. The reality of episcopal superintendence in this diocese may 
be judged of from the fact that, in the year 1862, the bishop 
visited every mission station in Newfoundland and Labrador, and 
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confirmed in every church but one ; that he consecrated three churches 
in places where there had been none before, and opened six new and 
commodious ones in place of confined and ill-arranged ones, built, to 
use his own phrase, " in the early Newfoundland style." 

The Diocese of Fredericton, in New Brunswick, is more advantage- 
ously situated than either of those last mentioned. There are at 
present fifty-three clergy, most of whom are of colonial extraction. 
It has been the Bishop's great object, during the eighteen years of his 
episcopate, that his clergy should not only be bom and educated in 
the colony, but supported also by funds raised as far as possible in 
the parishes where they are to labour. He lately made an appeal to 
the clergy and laity of his diocese on this subject, which was 
responded to by the clergy, most of whom are very poor, by the con- 
tribution of .£1,260. 

Our attention may next be drawn to the Diocese of Quebec, in 
which the number of clergy is forty-six. This diocese has the advan- 
tage of a university foimded on Church principles by the late 
lamented bishop. The education given there has' always been of the 
highest class, and the clergy, who have been trained there for service in 
the Dioceses of Fredericton, Quebec, and Montreal, have borne a very 
high character. The number of students has hitherto been limited, fix)m 
the want of some place of education at which youths might receive a 
sufficiently good elementary training for admission to the university. 
This difficulty has been removed by the estabUshment of a junior 
department or grammar school, at which there are now 180 pupils. 
The late rector of this school is now the Bishop of Quebec, and has 
trained among his late pupils many promising candidates for minis- 
terial work in the province. 

The Diocese of Montreal, now the metropolitan see of Canada, is 
closely connected with that of Quebec. The late Bishop of Quebec, 
Dr. Mountain, was consecrated in 1836, with the title of Bishop of 
Montreal, to assist Bishop Stewart, whom he afterwards succeeded, 
and administered the two dioceses till 1850. At that time, a per- 
manent subdivision was made, and the present bishop was appointed. 
He has the supervision of sixty clergy and seven catechists, of whom 
the half are entirely supported by funds raised within the diocese 
itself. There are eighty-two churches, of which thirty-five have been 
consecrated since 1850. The number of clergy educated and ordained 
in the colony is continually increasing. The bishop states, in a 
letter dated September 14:th, 1863, that "Considering the peculi- 
arities of our mixed population, and the rude nature of a large portion 
of them, clergymen bred up among and used to the people would be 
preferable to those brought out from England, if we could have them 
equally well educated." After a well deserved tribute of praise to 
the University of Lennoxville, he adds : — " It is very difficult to get 
many students to continue long enough to pass through the whole 
course of the senior department. As soon as a boy has passed well 
through the school, his friends expect that at sixteen or seventeen he 
should begin in some way to earn his own living, and consider it 
a waste of time for him to go on for several years more with what 
they look upon as unremunerative study. Indeed, in Lower Canada, 
the salaries of the clergy are so small, and what they get is so depen- 
dent upon the voluntary payments of the people, that even when 
young men wish to study for the Church, they meet with great 
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opposition from their friends. No doubt, when we oan get a well- 
trained, highly educated clergyman froxa England, wi& a real 
missionary spirit, it is a great strength and benefit to us. Two or 
three such have joined the diocese since I have been here, and their 
influence haa been extensively felt. For, however excellent men may 
be, zealous and often efficient as missionaries in their own localities, 
in many of our country places, yet, unless we can have amongst our 
clergy a certain niunber of higher education, and more cultivated 
mind, the Church as a body must lose ground, when coming before 
the general public. I have had numerous offers of clergymen and 
candidates for ordination from England ; but the great majority of 
them have been persons, who, on account of debt, difficulty, or 
damaged character, have found it expedient to leave their own country. 
For I believe it has been thought by many that," whether in manu- 
factures or religion, the way to dispose of a damaged or inferior article 
is to ship it off to \hQ colonies, where, in truth, we want the very best. 
Where every thing has to be built up from the very beginning, the 
faults or neglect of early missionaries are almost irreparable." 

To these important remarks the Metropolitan adds, that no Indians 
have been ordained in his diocese. Several French Canadians have 
been, and *' some French Canadian students, who have passed through 
college creditably, will soon be ordained." 

In the Diocese of Ontario, which was only founded in 1862, there 
is a great willingness to find and to support a native ministry. The 
bishop has at present under his direction 68 clergymen, of whom 42 
were bom either in England or Ireland, but were educated for the 
ministry and ordained in Canada. Ten were ordained in England, 
one in Ireland, three in the United States of America, and thirteen 
are natives of Canada, ordained in the colony. The bishop states in 
a letter, dated July 30th, 1863, that he is not prepared to say that 
those ordained in England are the more acceptable. " Hitherto men 
from England have had the advantage of a more finished education ; 
but men ordained in the colony have the greater advantage in 
knowledge of the country and of the people." 

Our attention is next called to the Diocese of Toronto, which more 
resembles an English diocese than any other of our colonial sees. 
It has the nucleus of an endowment, from the commutation of the 
clergy reserves, and its clergy have always shown a remarkable 
unanimity in all measures that have tended to the welfare of the 
Church. There never perhaps was a more remarkable instance of 
the desire of Churchmen to train and support their own clergy than 
was shown in the foundation of Trinity College at Toronto. In 
January, 1850, the faculty of divinity was suppressed in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, then called King's College ; the use of the 
Church's ritual was forbidden, and all religious teaching was excluded. 
Under these painful circumstances, through the zeal and energy of 
the venerable bishop, assisted by the clergy and laity of the Church, 
Trinity College was established, for the education of Churchmen, but 
especially of divinity students, for whose benefit several scholarships 
were founded. This institution has had to compete with the well 
endowed government university, and has suffered in popular estima- 
tion from the strictness of its discipline, and the restriction of its 
studies to useful rather than showy requirements. It has, however, 
obtained the acknowledged rank of the first University in Canada ; 
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and its stndenis, in tbe opinion of those qualified to judge, may weQ 
compare with tiioee of Oxford and Cambridga It has at present 
abont forty students, of whom about five are annually ordained ; a 
number far from sufficient for the needs of the diocese. Hence, at 
present, of the 103 clergy of the diocese, the nimiber of those of 
Canadian extraction does but just equal that of those who haye come 
from Europe. 

Still fiirtiier west is the recently established Diocese of Huron, con- 
taining 73 clergy. The proportion of ministers of colonial extraction 
is Tery much the same as that existing in Toronto. And the bishop 
has already founded a college, with the view of training such young 
Canadians as are willing to enter the Christian ministry. 

To the north and west of the Canadian province is the veiy 
interesting diocese of Rupert's Land, in whicl^ under more unpro- 
mising circumstances than hare yet been traced in any British 
settlement, the attempt has been made, and that successfully, to 
train a naiiTe ministry. When Bishop Anderson arriyed first on the 
Red River, in 1840, he found a kind of grammar school in existence. 
On the death of the master, he bought the school house, and formed 
this institution into a college. He sent for a master, a graduate of 
Cambridge, and then collected a class of natives (red Indians) and 
coimtry-bom youths, whom he himself instructed in theology. Of 
these he has already ordained four of pure Indian extraction, and 
three country-bom students, two of whom would in colonial language 
be called ^^ half-breeds.'' One of the pure Indians was sent over to 
the Church Missionary College at Islington, for a more complete 
theological course ; but his health failed in England, and he therdbre 
rotomed to finish his instruction, and to be ordained, in Rupert's 
Land. 

It is of course painfully obvious that so small a number as have 
yet been trained in the college is thoroughly inadequate to the wants 
of the vast territory nominaJUy attached to the diocese. Fifty native 
teachers even would not supply the needs of an unevangelised people, 
spread over a country some 3,000 miles across, in its longest 
diameter; and ihe whole number of clergy now at the bishop's 
disposal is but 27. But the work is gradually extending ; and ^e 
Church Missionary Society is constantly endeavouring to occupy 
more ground, as the bishop is able to find promising native candi- 
dates for the Christian ministry. 

The chain of the Rocky Mountains divides tbe Diocese of Rupert's 
Land from the yet newer Diocese of British Columbia. In this, as 
it may well be supposed, there is as yet no college for training can- 
didates for the ministiy. Indeed, but one candidate has as yet been 
admitted in this diocese to Holy Orders, and the whole number of 
clergy is but 14. There has not been time as yet to develope 
materials for a native ministry. The bishop is anxious to establish a 
Theological College, and hopes to further this object while he is at 
present in England. He believes that " it will be some time before 
the native youth (white) may be expected to supply the wants of the 
Colonial Chou-ch, since purauits of all secular kinds are highly remu- 
nerative. The best way," his lordship adds, (July 14th, 1863,) "of 
meeting, for the present, the increased demands both at home and 
for the colonies, is to cncoiuttge parents of the lower and middle 
classes at home piously to dedicate their sons to the ministiy, and to 
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hAYe reoeptacles for Buch promifiing bojs, wheitd thaj may be 
thoroughly and highly educated for ^e ministry. This is better in 
my opinion than opening the diaconate to persons who have not been 
educated for the office." 

From the comparatively new dioceses of British North America, 
we turn now to the West Indies, and first to the Diocese of Jamaica. 
Of 120 clergymen now labouring there, only 19 have been educated 
in European Colleges, seven at Cambridge, four at Oxford, two at 
Trinity College, Dublin, two at Glasgow, one af Durham, one at 
St. Bees, one at St Augustine's College, Canterbury, and one at 
the Ch\irch Missionary College, Islington. Of the remaining cleigy, 
eight have be^i trained at Bishop's College, an institution founded 
by the present bishop. No more than ten persons of colour, and 
one absolutely black, have been yet ordained in Jamaica. Of these, 
two were partially educated at Bishop's CoUege, the others preyiously 
taught at endowed Grammar Schools in the island, and subsequently 
trained for the ministry by parochial cleigymen, in consonance with 
a system indicated by the bishop. " If none of these has risen to 
any eminent position in the Church, or has been employed among 
the more educated classes, they have," the bishop says (July 4th, 
1863) ''been respectable and useful ministers, and some of them yery 
earnest and active in their respective spheres." The prospect of the 
Church in this diocese has been sadly clouded by the extinction of 
Bishop's College, an institution wluch had bid &ir to make the 
supply of trained candidates equal to the demand. 

Of the diocese of Nassau, which has been but lately separated 
from that of Jamaica, there is but little to report Its rec^itly 
appointed bishop was cut off by fever, after a few months only, and 
his suoeessor has not yet commenced his work. The number of 
clergy over whom he is to preside is 13. 

The diocese of Barbadoes, to which our attention is next vexy 
naturally drawn, has greater advantages for the training of a native 
ministry than almost any other colonial see. Codrington College, 
which is established there, would be more than sufficient to supply 
all the West Indian islands with well educated native clergy, if only 
the inhabitants could be induced to devote their sons to the ministry. 
Hitherto, however, local jealousies between the islands, want of means, 
and other causes, have kept them from this desirable course. At 
present there are seldom more than 18 students at Codrington 
College at a time. The course of education is extended over three 
years, and the studies are much those of the English Universities. 
There are theological scholarships for candidates for holy orders, for 
which it is very desirable that native claimants, rather than young 
men from England, should be found. Among the 73 clergy of this 
diocese there are very few coloured men ; but these have proved good 
and useful clergymen, and the bishop is always willing to receive such 
properly qualified candidates as may be presented to him. 

The coloured men of Barbadoes have done good service to the 
cause of Christ, not only there, but in the country from which their 
ancestors were brought into slavery. The Pongas Mission, which has 
been so eminently useful in Africa, was founded and conducted 
by natives of the West Indies, among whom we may name with 
honour, Mr. Leacock, Mr. Higgs, and Mr. Phillips. But " the back- 
bone of the mission" to use Dr. Caswall's language (July 3, 1863) 
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'fis the Rev. J. H. N. Duport, a black man from St. Christopher's. 
He was originally a gentleman's servant, then a carpenter, then a 
student at Codrington College. He volunteered to accompany Mr. 
Leacock as a lay companion and schoolmaster. After Mr. Leacock's 
death he remained the sole teacher of Christianity in the Porgas 
River. He acted as a lay-reader, established daily worship, formed 
classes for religious instruction, and shortly afterwards was ordained 
deacon at Sierra Leone. He then caused a church and mission-house 
to be built at Fallangia, perfected himself in the native language as 
spoken there, and executed a translation of the Prayer Book, which is 
now being printed by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. After six years of labour, he was last year ordained priest, 
and having visited the West Indies for six months, is now on his 
return to Africa, with a reinforcement of black missionaries." 

Thus is the diocese of Barbadoes not merely furnishing clei^y for 
its own work, but sending back also, to the original country of its 
negro population, men who may strive, under God's blessing, to 
remedy the deadly evil inflicted upon Africa by the slave trade. 

The diocese of Antigua has, among its 32 clergy, several men of 
colour, and draws its candidates for ordination to some extent from 
Codrington College, in Barbadoes. It has also, as we have seen, 
furnished some of the missionaries employed in the African Mission 
on the Pongas River. 

The diocese of Guiana falls next under our notice. A native 
ministry is more needed there than perhaps in any other British 
colony. But the number of races that are found there makes the 
raising up of such a ministry peculiarly difficult. There are Creoles 
of English or of Dutch extraction, each speaking their own language 
only. There are negroes in great mmibers, most of whom have either 
been once in slavery or are the sons of slaves. There are Hindoo 
and Chinese imported labourers, and there are various races of West 
Indian blood, as Caribs and Arawaks. For the spiritual wants of all 
these the bishop has to provide, and it may be easily judged how 
difficult the work must be, with only 33 clergymen to accomplish all 
that he desireis. He has a college at Georgetown for the education of 
the clergy, from which several students have already been ordained, 
and among these at least one man of colour. The work having once 
been thus begun, it is to be hoped that more coloured candidates 
will be found. 

Our attention is next called to the African diocese of Sierra Leone. 
The number of native clergy that have been there ordained by the 
successive bishops is greater than in any colonial diocese, and the 
reason for this is obvious. The climate is such that few Europeans 
who commence their labours there are long spared, Indeed, the 
present bishop, after a very short period of labour, has been compelled 
already to return to England, for the restoration of his shattered 
health. There is a college at Fourah Bay, for the training of a native 
ministry, which has been eminently successful. Several of the clergy, 
however, as we have seen already, have been trained at Codrington 
College, in the West Indies. The total number of clergymen work- 
ing in the diocese is 44. 

We are now led naturally to the consideration of Southern Africa, 
and the diocese of Cape Town, in which, under the energetic bishop, 
wonderful eflforts have been made for the evangelisation of the various 
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raoes found there, and for the establiahment hereafter of a native 
ministry. From Woodlands College one pupil at leaat has been 
ordained, and from the Kafir School, established by the bishop and 
Sir Geoi^ge Grey, five years ago, it is hoped that some Stable candi- 
dates for ordination may be found. Four sons of African chiefs have 
been sent to St. Augustine's College to be trained for the ministry. 
One of these, Jeremiah, the son of the Basuto Chief Mofthesh, died 
on the 26th of last August, deeply regretted by his fellow students. 
The other three still survive, and are making progress in their studies. 
Two more yoTing Africans are under training with Mr. Savage, the 
rector of Nuneaton. The total number of clergy in the Cape diocese 
is at present 43, of whom about the half were ordained in the colony. 
Great importance is certainly attached to a university degree obtained 
in England. But second or third-rate men, who are not earnest in 
their work, are not the men esteemed on such a ground. 

There are now four more bishops at work in Southern Africa, the 
Bishops of Grahamstown, of Nat«d, of the Orange Kiver Free State, 
and of the Zambesi River mission. The work which is being done 
in the Cape diocese towards the raising up a native ministry will 
eventually, it is hoped, be available for the benefit of their neigh- 
bouring dioceses. In Grahamstown there are 39 clergy, and missions 
are at work among the Kafirs, but no institution for training candi- 
dates forx the ministry has been yet established there. At Pieter 
Maritzburg, in the diocese of Natal, though there is no college, many 
natives are under instruction, some of whom may eventually be 
presented for ordination. The bishop, however, observes, in a letter 
dated August 25th, 1863, that "Natives may easily be trained to 
become excellent catechists, but that there are great difficulties in 
the way of their ordination." It is earnestly to be hoped that their 
difficulties may be overcome, for there is a great lack of cleigy in 
the diocese of Natal. Of the fourteen now employed there only 
five are university men, and eight of the others may be described as 
catechists, ordained in the colony. 

It might be supposed that the island diocese of St. Helena had 
little need of any o^er than an English speaking ministry, and that 
the eight clergy now ^ployed there would be sufficient for their work 
So la^e, however, is the number of negroes captured in slave ships, 
and from time to time landed on the island, that the bishop has had great 
need of Afincan teachers for these unfortunate people. From these 
lie may be able eventually to select some whom he may ordain for 
the work of the ministry, not merely in St. Helena, but on the con- 
tinent of Africa. 

The island of Mauritius, again, may seem a small field; and as the 
majority of the colonists are Roman Catholics of French extraction, 
it might be imagined that a very few chaplains sent out from England, 
in addition to the fourteen now working there, would be sufficient for 
its needs. This, however, is very far from being the case. The 
English-speaking population is constantly on the increase, and a vast 
number of coolies from India and China have been imported. For 
these, Tamil, Malay, and Chinese teachers have already been em- 
ployed ; and it would be well, if ordained ministers, able to speak 
those languages, could be found. Besides this, the prospect of mis- 
sions to be set on foot on the great island of Madagascar, of which the 
starting point will naturally be Mauritius, makes it important to 
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^upteachem'dbleto speak loadily the* Malagassy baigoage. The 
biBkop i» therefore of opinion (July 7^ 1863) that '^a theologioail 
seminary of yeoy comprehensiye character will soon be required." 

We turn now to those great Indian dioceses, whioh, as beiiig depen- 
dencies on the British !^pire, rather than colomes formed by tlie 
overflow of British population^ contain a much larger native commu- 
nity than any otixer portion of the empire. 

In Calcutta, the metropolitan see of India, there are 192 clergy, of 
whom 89. are chaplainB or assistant diaplains, 65 »*e missionaaies 
employed by the Church Missionary Society, 24 az>e supported by Hie 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, four by ihe Calcutta Addi- 
tional Clergy Society, and the remaining four maintained from other 
fibnds.. But what are these, as compared with the vast population for 
which* their services are demanded? In this diocese tibere exists the 
most complete training college that' ha» been instituted anywhere in 
Qomiection with the Church of England. This is Bishop's College, 
which, founded by Bishop Middleton and fostered by each succeeding 
bishop, would be able to supply an educated- ministry fitted to serve 
among all the ^nonous tribes of the Indian peninsula^ It is only to be' 
regretted that the prejudices of the Indians have thrown many diffi- 
Ofulties in the way of securing students. Those, however, who have 
been, traineduthere have proved inahnost eveiy case useful and efficient 
ministers. In addition to this, the Church Missionary Society has 
colleges at Agra, and Benares, which have produced many valuable 
catechists. A few Eurasian students from Bengal have been also edu- 
cated for the ministry at St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, and at 
the Chmooh Missionary College, Islington. 

Far greater success has been achieved by the bishop and clergy of 
Madias in spreading the Gospel among the heaihen than haj» ever 
crowned those of Calcutta. Tlie bishop has under his direction 39 
chaplams and. assistant chaplains,. whose work is entirely among i^e- 
Europeans popidation. But besides these hehas 59 missionaoieS'Seni 
out by the Church Missionary Society^ 32 by the Society for the Pro* 
pagatton of. the Gospel, two by the ColoniaL Church Sooieiy,, two by 
the* Madras* Additional Clergy Society,' andt svven^ on i^im own< 
rasourceBa. Neaxiyhaif of these oleigy (putting aside the ohaplaincr) are- 
natives, and the number i» increasing. Under the insUniction of tircse^ 
clergymen: there are now no less than 48^252 native Christians in the- 
diocese^. and 20,'6il under Christiananstruction pn^aratory^ to bap- 
tifflaa. There are five valuable seminaries^ for the education of native 
oateehists,. and ei^Bntually. of nattive* ministers, in- the diocese of 
Madras. Two of these are under the direction of the Church Mis- 
sionaay Society — one at Palamcottah and the other at Travanoore. 
Tfce other three are supported by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel — Sullivan's Gardens, Vediapooram, and' Sawyerapooram. 
Hitherto the native clergy have, been selected from the body of the 
catechists, on the ground of their spiritual advancement and consis- 
tency of character, but have necessarily had very little knowledge 
.beyond that of the Scriptures in their vernacular tongue. A few only 
of the younger clergy, who have been trained to a certain extent, are 
acquainted with the Greek Testament, "Pale/s Evidences," and 
*' Pearson on the Creed." But in a few years a much higher class of 
students will be presented for ordination, as the effects of the superior 
education given at the seminaries begin to be felt. It will, however^ 
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be long before the number of native Christian ministers in the diooese 
of Madras can equal the wants of the population that require to be 
evangelised. Still, in these institutions there seems to be a sufficient 
machineiy for training them, when suitable candidates can be found. 

And here occurs a very important question. As the nimiber of 
native congregations, presided over by native pastors, increases (as it 
appears, with God's blessing, likely to do), what can be done for ttieir 
proper supervision ? An increase in the episcopate, and the conse- 
quent subdivision of so unwieldy a diocese as that of Madras, is the 
simple remedy. But there are so many circumstances to hinder, for 
the present, this desirable measure, that it becomes necessary to suggest 
some means by which the want may be at least temporarily suppHed. 
The most suitable expedient appears to be an increase in the number 
of archdeacons, and a permission to exercise that right of holding 
visitations, which seems almost inherent in their office. On this 
subject it is an advantage to be able to cite the opinion of Arch- 
bishop Shortland, in a memorandum dated September 28, 1863 : — 

"Incalculable injury arises from the present utterly insufficient 
supervision, especially when the circumstances of a newly planted 
Church are considered. Until an increase in the episcopate is 
realised, the archdeacons should be required to hold and carry out 
effectually, from district to district, the personal visitation, without 
which their office is rendered in a great degree nugatory ; for how 
little, comparatively, can be accomplished by mere conespondence ! 
The chief practical difficulty proceeds from the archdeacons holding 
chaplaincies, and being thus subject to the control of the local 
government, and especially to the stringent regulations which forbid 
their absence from the stations to which they are attached. It is 
desirable that they should be relieved from pastoral and parochial 
duties ; — ^but without this, it is always open to the bishop to make a 
special application for the services of the archdeacons, for a tour of 
visitation : and such a request would probably never be refused. This 
arrangement was made during the latter years of Bishop Wilson, in 
the diocese of Calcutta, and would be equally desirable in the diocese 
of Madras." 

The diocese of Bombay is much smaller than those of Madras and 
Calcutta. There are in it twenty-eight chaplains and assistant- 
chaplains, seven missionaries sent by the Church Missionary Society, 
and two by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Few 
efforts have yet been made towards the raising up of a native ministry. 
The Parsee population, which is there very numerous, appears to be 
making great progress in civilisation, and it would tend greatly to the 
security of the Indian Empire, if they could be converted to Christianity. 
But little has been done hitherto in this direction. 

We pass now to the diocese of Colombo, in Ceylon, in which the 
number of clergy is forty-six. There lately existed here a valuable 
institution for training candidates for the ministry, to which its first 
warden, the Rev. Cyril Wood, succeeded in giving a high tone, and 
leaving the impress of his own earnest heart upon the minds of the 
native students. From this college Bishop Chapman ordained several 
promising candidates, and appointed several others as catechists, in 
preparation for holy orders. Yarious causes have since led to the 
closing of the theological division of the college ; but the Collegiate 
School stiU exists, as the seedplot for its future work. It is to be 
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hoped that the lately appointed bishop will shortly nominate a war- 
den, and set the institution once more in successful operation. A 
great difficulty in this, and indeed in all the Indian dioceses, is the 
following : — ^The increased demand for educated natives for working 
the railways and telegraphs, and the extension of commercial and 
planting operations, have provided educated natives with work, at a 
higher rate of salary than can be supplied by missionary employment 

The island diocese of Labuan, is at present the mere nominal head- 
quarters of the mission field of Borneo, which is ably worked by the 
bishop, and his little band of eight missionaries. There has not yet 
been time to train a native ministry, still less to foimd a college for 
that purpose. The number of C^nese, however, who are found 
there, make the college which has been founded in Hong-Kong, 
increasingly important. 

And this leads us to the subject of the Chinese missions which are 
under the direction of the Bishop of Victoria, the British capital of 
the island of Hong-Kong. It long appeared doubtful whether any 
real impression could be made upon the population of the vast empire 
of China. The number of clergy at work in China is indeed but 
seventeen. But there are decided signs of progress. The bishop 
baptized twenty-one Chinamen in nine months, and of fifty persons 
confirmed at his last confirmation nine were Chinese. He has a 
monthly missionary meeting in his cathedral, at which on an average 
fifty Europeans are present. He is building a female native school, 
and he has a college called St. Paul's, at which many natives have 
been trained. Some of these, it is hoped, may be eventually found 
fit for missionary services, not only in China, but also in the Austra- 
lian and Columbian gold-fields, in Mauritius, in Borneo, in the West 
Indies, and in short, wherever the opportunity of labour and the hope 
of gain have induced the swarms of Chinese emigrants to s^ek em- 
ployment. 

We must now turn to the great Australian province, and first to the 
Metropolitan See of Sydney. The bishop is endeavouring to raise up a 
native clergy, that is to say, of colonial birth and education, for there 
seems at present but little prospect of elevating the Australian 
aborigines to such a level of civilisation, that we may seek among 
them candidates for holy orders. A theological college has been 
opened at Liverpool, twenty miles from Sydney. It is ftill of pupils, 
and fifteen of its late students are labouring in the diocese of Sydney 
and Melbourne. There is also a theological college, called St Paul's, 
affiliated to the University of Sydney. Of the ninety clergymen 
now at work in the diocese of Sydney, forty-two have been ordained 
in the colony, and the bishop has every reason to be quite as well 
satisfied with them, as with the clergy who have come out ftx>m 
England. He is, however, desirous to see some of the higher posts 
occupied by Englishmen, and hopes by their means "to infuse into 
the Colonial Church the high religious tone and practical spirit of the 
English Clergy." He is also disposed to " encourage young men of 
colonial birth, who can aflbrd it, to go to an English University, and 
to labour in an English parish, before returning to settle in their 
native colony." This he has already done in some cases with excellent 
effect— [Letter, July 2, 1863.] 

The three dioceses which have been successively formed out of the 
original diocese of Sydney, called respectively Newcastle, Brisbane, 
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and Goulbum, present very similar features to that of Sydney, with 
the exception of prosperity. The greater importance of the city of 
Sydney will for a long time cause the colleges of that diocese to be 
the training schools for the clergy of these three suflFragan sees. The 
number of clergy in Newcastle is 32 ; in Brisbane it is 16, and in 
both dioceses there are far more clergy who have been ordained in 
England than in Australia. 

Very diiBferent to the position and prospects of these dioceses are 
those of Melbourne. Rapid as was the rise of Sydney, that of Mel- 
bourne, the capital of the colony of Victoria, has been much more so. 
The discovery of gold brought an accession of wealth and population 
such as never have poured in upon any yoimg settlement. The 
bishop has been equal to the emergency. There are now 90 clergy 
in his diocese, of whom he has himself ordained 40, and has drawn 
the remainder either from England or from the neighbouring colonies. 
He observes, (in a letter dated June 30, 1863) that " a young and 
small community formed of emigrants, who have all come together 
within twenty-seven, and nine-tenths of them within twelve years, 
cannot supply half the clergy that are required for it." And further, 
that ''with few exceptions, those who are ordained in the colony 
must be men of an inferior grade in society, and of inferior education, 
as compared with the better class of the clergy in England. '' 
"If the Church at home," he continues, "when it sends out its 
thousands of poor emigrants, would send out clergymen with them, 
and would help to maintain those clergymen for two or three years, 
the Church in the colony would have a fair start, and be 
well able, with God's blessing, to achieve an honourable indepen- 
dence." And further, "if England would spare to each Colonial 
Church two or three leading men, whose learning, power in the pulpit, 
and spirituality of life, may make them examples to their brethren in 
the ministry, the character of the Church would be upheld, and its 
influence over the laity would be duly maintained." 

There is at present in the diocese of Melbourne no Theological 
College, but there is a great desire on the part of the bishop and 
many of the Churchmen of the colony to establish one. The university 
which has the support of government, makes secular education its 
only object, and its students consist of persons of all religions without 
distinction. Land contiguous to it has been reserved, and is at the 
disposal of the Church, as soon as its members can establish a college 
of their own. In the meanwhile the bishop has, during the last three 
years, required candidates for ordination to spend at least a twelve- 
month at Moore College in the diocese of Sydney, Eight young men 
have been ordained by him after such a residence, and two more are 
now preparing for ordination. A larger niunber of candidates is 
required, and, humanly speaking, there seems no prospect of finding 
them. The bishop has, therefore, the pain of seeing other religious 
bodies, the Wesleyans for instance, taking up positions which the 
Church ought to have occupied. 

The Bishopric of Adelaide is, like Melbourne, situated in a very 
prosperous colony. Among the twenty-nine clergy working here there 
are much fewer of colonial extraction than either in Sydney or in 
Melbourne. There is a good college or school, to which the bishop 
would gladly annex a theological department, but few pupils remain 
there to a sufficient age to commence anything like a collegiate 
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education, much leisfl to the age required fbr holy orders. Erom the 
want of clergy or candidates for ordination, the bishop has been 
obliged to employ lay agency to a considerable extent, under the 
superintendence of visiting clergy. " I am thankftd to say," he writes, 
March 24th, 1863, " That many good and consistent laymen have 
come forward to keep up divine service in the churches when there is 
no resident pastor. Every year we endow two churches with a rent 
charge of £iO per annum. In time we hope to qualify beneficially 
the working of the voluntary STstem, which is somewhat precarious, 
though I have not observed that, in any instance, it has produced a 
trucMing spirit." 

We look now to Western Australia, the only colony on that great 
continent in which convict transportation still furnishes a part of the 
population ; the only one also, in which anythii^like a systematic effort 
has been made for the instruction of the Aborigines. In the dioc^w 
of Perth there are seventeen clergy ; but as yet no ooUega or trainii^ 
school for the ministry has been established. Through the munificence 
of a former parishioner of the bishop's, Mr. Bidell, of Stroud, £500 
has been invested in land in the colony, of which the interest is 
designed for the support of any young man who may offer himself as 
a candidate for orders, during the two years of his training. But as 
yet no candidate has come forward, nor indeed is the bishop, for want 
of a proper establishment, prepared to receive any who may do so. 

The need of more clergymen is a constant cry : to obtain them in 
England, for the arduous work of a penal colony, is a matter of great 
difficulty. At the present moment the bishop has but two in view 
for four districts that are actually vacant. There is at present a 
strong prejudice against colonially ordained men, and yet there are 
but two such in Western Australia. They were originally h^e settlers^ 
and have worked as well as could be expected of untrsdned men, 
passing at once in middle age firom the labours of a farm to so new an 
employment. But their ministrations have never been acceptable, 
and many people still affect to disregard and ignore their ministerial 
character. It must not, however, be supposed that there would be a 
similar prejudice against men properly trained in the colony, who 
have not been previously engaged in mercantile or agricultoral 
pursuits. 

There remains one more Australian diocese to be mentioned, the 
Island of Tasmania. The clergy who have come out from England 
to labour in this diocese far out-number those who have hee& 
educated and ordained in the colony. The bishop states, that of his 
56 clergy " the most useful are those who, having been ordained in 
England, bring out with them the result of their parochial experience." 
Chnst's College, which was founded in 1846 for training candidates, 
is in abeyance, fi-om the lack of students. " The financial prospects 
of the diocese," the bishop writes, July 28, 1863, "are not such as 
to encourage the settlers to bring up their children to the work of the 
ministry. We are too hard put to it to pay the stipends of our 
existing clergy, to be justified in adding at present to the number." 

We can but briefly speak of the province of New Zealand, which 
includes the dioceses of New Zealand, Christ Church, Wellington, Nelson, 
Waiapu, and Melanesia. St. John's CoUege, at Auckland, is intended 
for the education of the clergy, for these dioceses, and a few natives 
have been already ordained. Neither in Nelson nor in Wellington 
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have any natives yet been employed. St. Augustine's Collage Las sent 
out a considerable number of candidates for ordination to both these 
dioceses. The number of clergy working in the dioceses of Nenir 
Zealand is 36 ; in Christ Church, 21 ; in Wellington, 14 ; in JN'elson, 
12 ; in Waiapu, 11. 

From the particulars now adduced, it will be evident that the 
colonies themselves are doing much to supply themselves with clergy; 
and it is equally evident that unless the colonial episcopate had iMen 
gi:anted them, they would hftv« been quite unable to make the 
provision that they have done. But our country has much to answer 
for, in having been so late in granting this boon. The Church in those 
colonies, where the episcopate was established immediately on their 
formation, stands in a very different position to that which it occupies 
in those whidi have struggled on for .generations without it We 
must not then consider that we have done all we ought to do 
for our colonies and dependencies, in having founded the colonial 
episcopate. Newly formed colonies, and lately organised Churches, 
are nat always ready to act up to their supposed responsibilities. There 
is often a struggle for existence, which bars them from attempting an 
expansion of the system that has been granted them. There is a 
" ravelled edge of Taw emigration," to use the eloquent expression of 
the Bishop of Oxford (in a speech delivered at Bristol, in September 
Isusit), which must be handled with care. Hence we cannot quite 
agree with the same prelate ^Hhat there is no more reason why 
Bristol should supply ministers to Montreal than Montreal to BristoL*' 
Even an ancient colony like Canada may still require help ; but tliat 
help, of course, must be judiciously administered. We must, by the 
a^ncy of existing societies, plant clergy in some colonies, maintain 
them in others, train candidates for odiers; but yet we must be 
always on the look out for the time when such assistance may be 
withdrawn, in order to benefit other more needy communities from 
the same resources. And we must, especially, by the reciprocity of 
kind offices, by the way in which we receive the colonial bishops when 
they visit us, and their clergy when they return to settle among us, 
noake it evident that the Church is one, though her members are 
widely separated. 

As we have already enumerated most of the institutions existing in 
our colonies for training their own clergy, it will now be necessary to 
say a few words concerning some of the means which exist at home 
for aiding in this important work. 

First among these we will name St. Augustine's College at Canter- 
bury, which has done much valuable work for the Church since its 
foundation in 1848. The object of its founders was to provide such 
an education as might qualify young men for the service of the 
Church, in the colonies and dependencies of the Britidi Empire, with 
that regard to economy and fri^ality of habits which would tend to 
fit them for the duties to be discharged, the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, and the hardships to be endured. It was to be formed on the 
general plan of colleges at the English universities, to consist of a 
warden and six fellows, appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishop of London. 

The first warden was one who, from personal influence and high 
official position, was eminently fitted to give a high and yet jwractical 
tone to the studies of the place, the late Bishop Coleridge, who had 
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Ifttely retired from the care of a most important West Indian diocese. 
The time of his administration was idl too short; but he was 
permitted to pass the torch into even abler hands. The sym- 
pathies of St. Augustine's College may be said to extend over the 
whole Church of this coimtry, and of its varied colonies and depen- 
dencies. For, first, its students are selected from all parts of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, many of them being supported by small 
associations, foimded in the various archdeaconries and rural deaneries, 
for the maintenance of such students : and next, there is scarcely a 
colony or mission field, in which one at least of the men trained at 
this college is not employed. Most of the colonial and missionary 
bishops have expressed in the highest terms their confidence in the 
college, and their satisfaction with the work of those who have 
received their special education there : and more applications are 
constantly made for trained students than the college is at present 
able to supply. If the writer of this paper may be allowed to add 
his poor testimony on the subject, he would venture to say that in 
many years' experience of examining candidates for mission work, he 
has found none so uniformly well prepared as the students of St, 
Augustine's College. 

A sister institution is the Church Missionary College at Islington. 
Its object is more limited than that of St. Augustine's College, as it 
furnishes men only for missionaiy work, and not also for parochial 
work in the colonies. It also differs from it in being not open, as it 
were, to the whole Church, and for the reception of students to be 
maintained either by their personal friends or by associations of 
Churchmen formed for the purpose, but supported entirely by the 
Church Missionary Society, and open only to its nominees. The his- 
tory of the college is briefly tins. For some years the late Eev. 
Edward Bickersteth was in the habit of receiving and preparing for 
missionary work a dozen or more students, under the sanction and 
with the assistance of the Church Missionary Society. He soon found, 
however, that his duties were too engrossing and multifarious to 
allow him adequately to superintend the studies of the young men. 
Accordingly, in 1825, the society opened an institution in Islington, 
to prepare men, by a sound education in theology, science, and clas- 
sical learning, for the office of missionaries in connection with the 
Church in England. Since its foundation, as many as 269 of its 
students have been ordained ; three of the number have been raised 
to the episcopate, and seven fill the office of archdeacon. About 46 
have gone from the same college during the same time to labour a& 
cateohists. The Church Missionary S(Siety has also drawn a large 
supjply of missionaries from a training institution at Basle, and from 
various other places of education on the continent of Europe. But 
these foreigti missionaries have of late years finished their studies at 
the college in Islington, and have received holy orders in the English 
Church before going abroad. 

Next after these may be named St. Aidan's College at Birkenhead, 
the name of which suggests the memory of one of those missionaries 
who assisted in the revival of Christianity in Britain after its tem- 
porary eclipse during the dark period of Saxon heathendom. His 
name appears to have been selected for the college as that of one who 
came from the Irish Church, and not from Eome, one who addressed 
his preaching more to the people than to the princes, one who appears 
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to have relied upon the Bible as his best weapon, and who prevailed 
chiefly through gentleness and persuasive power. The college was 
founded two years earlier than St. Augustine's, and was not designed, 
like that institution, to be exclusively a missionary college. It was 
intended primarily to supply the acknowledged want of clergy for 
the northern province of England, and, secondarily, to supply labourers 
for the colonies and the mission field. The expenses of the college 
education are calculated on a very moderate scale, and yet candidates 
for missionary employment are received at hatf the cost of other 
students, while they are in all respects treated in the same manner. 
As many as 279 of the students have been ordained, of whom the 
greater part are now labouring in England, but 23 are employed 
in various parts of the colonial and mission field, whither it is hoped 
that many of their fellow students may soon follow them. 

After the mention of these colleges, it may be right to say a few 
words concerning various agencies that have been proposed and set on 
foot to supply students to these colleges. First of these may be 
named the Missionaiy Probationers' Fund in connection with the 
Clergy Orphan School, at Canterbury. Among the children of 
clergymen it may well be supposed that many may be found who 
have, even in early childhood, formed the desire of devoting them- 
selves to God*s service in the sacred ministry. And no field of 
ministerial labo\ir is likely to be more attractive to such young 
aspirants than that of mission work. The narrow means of too many 
of the clergy have, in many instances, been a bar to their devoting 
their children to this honourable cause. Before the age at which 
admission can be obtained to any college, it has been necessary for 
them to send out those who might, under other circumstances, have 
been labourers in the mission field, to earn their bread in some com- 
mercial employment ; and when the father has been early called away, 
and his children have been educated at the Orphan School, the rules 
of that institution have fixed the termination of their education at 
the end of their 15th year, so that the governors have been able to 
do no more for them than apprentice them to some active business. 
In consideration of these circumstances, a fund has been raised, for 
the continued maintenance at the Clergy Orphan School, of boys, 
who show a desire or aptitude for missionary employment, from the 
end of their 15th to their 19th year. Such mission pupils, selected 
with the consent of their friends, are to be considered a part of the 
upper class of the school ; they are to assist, if required, in teaching 
the lower classes, and to be subject, in all respects, to the general 
discipline of the school. Though, after such appointment, they are 
to be called " Missionary Probationers ;" they are not to be pledged, 
while at school, to follow a missionary life, but are simply to be 
examined from time to time by the authorities of St. Augustine's 
College, with a special view to their afterwards pursuing their studies 
there. 

This plan is but in its infancy at present, but it will readily be 
seen that it has in its favour a strong probability of success. No 
school is likely to furnish youths better fitted by their early training 
and associations for missionary labour ; and as there is accommoda- 
tion in the school buildings for 120 pupils, while the actual number 
is no more than 63, it may well be hoped that the great missionary 
societies, or the increasingly important ruridecaml associations^ 
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may be wiUii^ to aanst in maurtaming such missionary probatLonerB 
in greater numbers than at present. Nor does there appear any 
reason why such probationers should not hereafter be attached to the 
^(rammar sohools throughout the country, and especially to such 
foundations as Lancing and Hurstpierpoint. 

But valuable as are such proposed additions to existing institutions, 
founded for a more general purpose, there are cases in which an ui- 
dependent institution, such as the mission house provided by the Eev. 
J. K Philipps^ at Warminster, in Wiltshire, may be found more 
useful. Looking to the lower or middle class of society for the su{^ly 
of candidates for mission work, he has undertaken to receive and 
train such youths as are too old for school, yet too young for a mis- 
sionary coUege, and are not fortunate enough to have received their 
early education at a school in which they can remain as missionary 
probationers. There are at present thirteen inmates of his mission 
house ; six have left it already ; one for Codrington College, in 
Barbadoes ; four for St. Augustine's College at Canterbury ; one foa: 
the Church Missionary College at Islin^n, and one for the University 
of Oxford. Such an institution appears to supply a real need of the 
Church of England ; for while we would gladly enlist in mission work 
men of the highest social rank and the most cultivated intellect, we 
feel that a good work may be done in seekiiig out and maintaining 
during their time of study a class of youths who would otherwise 
have been quite unable to prepare themselves for admission to a 
missionary college ; and we are glad to learn, from the practical expe- 
rience of Mr. Philipps, that even those, who have had the fewest 
possible advantages in the associations of their childhood, have been 
found in many instances to acquire sufficient polish, while they go 
through the elements of a classical education, and mix with gentlemen. 
Two of the clergy of Warminster are inmates of the Mission House 
and dine daily with the pupils, upon whom they have an excellent 
influence. Mr. Philipps has found already that there is no lack of 
candidates for missionary training, if only funds can be found for 
carrying on their education. He is anxious to see every rural deanery 
in the country maintaining, or helping to maintain, a candidate in 
some such mission house as his. 

A similar mission house, though on a smaller scale, has been estab- 
lished by the Eev. Dr. Caswall at Figheldean, in the same county. 
He has already prepared in it one missionary for Africa, one for New- 
foundland College, and one for Codrington College at Barbadoes. 
Those who have studied imder Dr. CaswaU's direction must doubtless 
have enjoyed great advantages in the intercourse at his house with 
colonial and American bishops and clergym^i who have been his 
guests, and from visits made there from time to time by those engi^ged 
in real mission worL 

There is another plan, which has been suggested by the Rev. C. D. 
Groldie, of Colnbrook, and acted upon in his and other parishes, of 
training youths for mission work. His idea .was that many boys 
could be found who would be anxious, at the age of fourteen, to devote 
themselves to God's work in missions; and that a clergyman who 
knew of such boys in his parish, or elsewhere, might be assisted by 
a money grant to train them for this duty, much in the same manner 
as pupil teachers are trained in national schools. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel made a grant to aid in this good purposei 



and Mr. Goldio has already been enabled to E^nd up two candidates to 
St Augustine's College, and has four others still with him. 

The plan is indeed an exoellent one ; a youth| who is thus irained, 
is indeed no more h(mnd to become a missionary than a pupil teaoheur 
is hotmd to become a national schoolmaster. But, under the care of 
a clergyman of real missionary spirit, it is more than probable, that 
if the mission pupil has really desired, on enoerging from his child- 
hood, to derote hunself to God's service, he will not be shaken in that 
desire by what he learns under the roof of his instructor. 

The number of such mission pupils is not yet great, but it is con* 
tinually increasing. And it^may be worth while to suggest to clei^y- 
men whose parochial duties do not occupy all their eneigies, that, 
by similar efforts to train men for mission work, they will be doii^g 
good service, not only to the Church abroad, but also to their own 
parishes at home. For they will thus be training up for themselves 
useful companions in district visiting and Sunday School teachiiigy 
members of a choir, or leaders in congregational-singing, and good 
examples to the yoimger members of their congregations. Nor is it 
at all improbable that they may thus create ,and keep alive among 
their parishioners a sympathy with the Colonial Church, and an 
interest in Christian missions. 

It will also be important for the clergy to be on the look out amoiig 
their parishioners for young men who appear likely to be useful by- 
and^by for mission work, and to infuse into their minds the idea of 
se^dng such employment The same object will be furthered by 
holding regular missionary meetings, at which the history and present 
droumstances of each colony may be presented in succession, and to 
which the presence of colonial bishops and clergy may, from time to 
time, be invited, whose visits will serve to impress more completely 
upon the minds of parishioners the unity of the whole Church of 
Christ, whether here, or in the remotest part of our colonies and 
dependencies. 

There is also another point, which is not without its importance 
hera The Church Missionary Society has sent out, beyond the pupils 
of its own college, nearly 100 missionaries from the ranks of the 
clei^, and from the students of the universities. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel has provided a far greater number, 
and the colonial bishops have readily foimd work for them in their 
dioceses. Yet it has not been without difficulty that clergymen have 
been induced to accept such distant service. Now the impediments 
are twofold. First, it would appear that when a man thus enters a 
colonial diocese, he is cut ofif almost entirely from his native country. 
This surely ought not to be the case. The climate and the work have 
in many cases such an effect upon the constitution, that men, who 
have gone out to a willing service, are forced, after a few years' labour, 
either to return home, or to remain, comparatively useless and disabled, 
on the field of their recent services. Those who caawill always choose 
the former alternative. But what kind of reception do they meet 
from those authorities to whom they apply for work in England? 
Their past services to the Church are, in too many instances, simply 
ignored ; and instead of foreign work being considered an additional 
claim on the consideration of the Church at home, their very request 
for employment is often thought intrusive, and, in terms more or less 
direct^ they are assured that it is unreasonable to suppose that a 
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biflhop oan prefer to any appointmeat a man who has not of late 
years been aerTing in his diooeae. 

Thus practically has colonial and missionaiy woik debarred many 
useful men fix>m promotion at home. Now the more this becomes 
known at the univerBities, and in the Church in general, the less 
likely are men to Tolunteer for such employment. Tet what better 
pjuctice can a young clergyman have thsua a few years' hard work in 
a growing colony, especially in what is called the BushJ He can 
there work out his schemes without exciting popular disturbance, 
and can ascertain by experiment whether fiiey deserve repetition 
elsewhere. He can there display the hi^est amount of physical 
and moral energy, without being misunderstood. And there especially 
all false pretences at any rate will be quickly exploded, and creidit will 
be given him for simply what he i& 

It is to be hoped that this discouragement will not long continua 
Some colleges at our universities have allowed men to serve in the 
colonies, yet to retain their fellowships. Nay, there is one instance, 
in which a colonial bishop is actually the fellow of a college at Oxford 
It remains only for the Knglish bishops in general to assure their 
clergy that if any of them leave England, with their approbation, for 
a colonial diocese, or for a mission field, and return home afterwards 
with a high character, backed by suitable testimonials from a colonial 
bishop, they will receive him on tiie same terms as those of their clergy, 
who have remained at home, and consider him at least as eligible for 
preferment as any of them. That this will be the case, we venture to 
entertain hopes, from the vigorous manner in which the Archbishop 
of York, in a sermon preached at Westminster Abbey (May 16th), 
denounced the existing evil — ** One reason why men will not go is 
the feeling that there is no return. To have served the Church 
in the colonies for five or ten years of a man's life is a positive 
bar to his promotion at home. Until it is understood that a man's 
place is kept for him, the want of missionaries wiU continue to be 
felt" 

The other impediment to men's entering the service of the Church 
in the colonies or the mission field, is the absence of any general fund 
for disabled missionaries or for their widows and their orphan children. 
The Church Missionary Society has such a fund, but the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel has none, and very few of the 
colonies in which the Propagation Society's chaplains eventually 
become parochial ministers have established such a fund. If it be 
said that there is no such fiind for disabled cleigymen, for their 
widows, or for their bereaved families, at home, we answer, so much 
the worse ; we wish there were such help for men incapacitated for 
work in the English dioceses. But at home there are far more oppor- 
tunities for a man to make friends, far more wealthy persons and 
charitable societies to assist him, or to protect his family, than 
abroad. Great, therefore, as the want suggested is allowed to be in 
the mother country, it is far greater in the colonies and in the 
mission field. This is not the place for pointing out the means of 
raising such a fund ; but the suggestion may be just thrown out, 
that it mightbe established without any great outlay, in the same 
manner as the military funds in the three Indian Presidencies, 
which have proved so eminently useful. Until something is done to 
remove the impediments which have been pointed out, it will be 
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difficult to enlist clergymen, who have been ordained in the mother 
country, in either colonial or missionary work. 

After all, however, the colonial bishops are more desirous to find 
candidates for ordination in their own dioceses, than to draw them 
from England. This makes it the more important that those who 
axe able to do so should aid the good cause, by contributing to the 
special funds, which most of the colonial bishops have endeavoured 
to raise for the wants of their respective dioceses. Such funds 
enable them to make a selection of deserving young men of colonial 
extraction, to assist in educating them at the diocesan colleges, and 
so to prepare them for ordination and for work in the ministry. 
Students, thus trained, become attached to the bishop who has 
assisted them, and are less likely to quit the field on which they are 
called to labour than strangers from England would be. It must 
also be remembered, that, though their services are often as valuable 
as those of men trained in an English university, their education 
has been far less costly, and the remuneration that they expect is 
not so great. 

Especially is this the case with the less civilised natives of the 
countries in which our colonies have been planted. To train an 
Indian as a Christian minister does not involve making him an 
English gentleman. Far from it ; he wiU, in fact, be much more 
efficient, if he is suffered to retain his frugal habits and his native 
garb : and he will not be at all the more respected by his countrymen 
for using the costume and submitting to the artificial and expensive 
wants of the nation from which he has received Christianity. We 
have no reason to suppose that St. Paul endeavoured to persuade 
the Elders whom he ordained in the various churches of Asia, 
Macedonia and Achaia, to adopt the habits, the dress, or the language 
of Palestine. We, in like manner, ought not to dream of engrafting 
British habits, dress, or even language, on the young nations that 
are bom to Christ in our day. 

This parallel must not, however, be stretched too far. The nations^ 
to whom St. Paul preached, were in no sense subject to the nation 
from which Christianity came to them. They did not look up to 
their evangelists as to men of a superior race, or anticipate any 
temporal advantages from them. They were equal in intellectual 
power, and in many respects superior in civilisation, to their Fathers 
in Christ, as the apostles and evangelists may be called. They were 
able, therefore, much sooner to receive pastors chosen from among 
their brethren, and to stand, as it were, alone, without continued 
help from the city which had sent them their first preachers. Such 
is, however, far from being the case with the tribes to which the 
English nation has had to transmit the gospel. It may be that some 
few of the Asiatic races are equal in intellectual power to Europeans, 
though this may admit of a doubt ; but none stand on the same 
level with them in cultivation of the intellect, and in what is 
generally understood by the word civilisation. Nearly all have been 
accustomed to submit to British rule in temporal things, and are 
therefore deficient in that most important of mental qualities, self- 
respect. Hence, we may soon collect native congregations, and ordain 
native pastors, but it will be long before we can leave those congrega- 
tions and those pastors to themselves. For many years, perhaps 
generations, it may be necessary to administer some missionary 
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dioceses in the way in which the native ChiistianB of TinncTeOy are 
at present managed, assigning to European clergy the inspection of 
laige districts, corresponding to onr rural deaneries, making tiiem 
subject to the archdeacons, and the archdeacons again to the bishop. 
Thus, gradually, we may hope that the Indian and other missionaiy 
churches may be educated into self-dependence. Some enthusiastic 
persons have seen in the "Eurasians" or "half-castes," a medium 
through which the elevation of the races from which they are partly 
derived may be eventually accomplished Such an expectalion, 
however, it is much feared, is not likely to be realised, as l^oee who 
have had much experience of Eurasians know too weU. 

We must rely upon the natives themselves, and only be cautions 
not to look for too early a success. The evils of caste in India, for 
example, are too deep to be eradicated wHh ease, and the effects of 
some thousands of years of political, religious, and moral d^radation 
can only with great difficulty be counteracted. 

But not the less for this must we, as a Christian nation, endeavour 
to bring about the elevation of our fellow subjects, instead of keeping 
them in a state of perpetual pupilage. God has given us extensive 
dependencies, and permitted us to form colonies greater tlian our 
own land. But this He has done for His own glory, and for the good 
of those, who are thus in contact with us, not for our own ja-ofit only. 
We are bound therefore to give them Christianity, in such a form 
as that it may really be, not the religion of a Mother coimtry, or of 
a conquering nation, but their own religion — a blessing to themselves 
and to their remotest posterity. Whereas, if we plftnt our missionary 
churches solely as portions of the church established in England, 
and keep them too long in dependence upon authority at home, there 
is danger of their never thoroughly realising their place as members 
of the great Catholic Church of Christ. 

One reason, why the Church looks with more interest upon the 
missions of Southern India than on most other portions of the mission 
field, is, that we have there been able, sooner thian in other coimtries, 
to raise up a native ministry, and have been allowed to witness its 
partial success. Nor does it appear quite impossible that some now 
living may hear of the elevation of a man of Indian birth to the 
episcopate in India. The day may come when India is separated from 
the possessions of the Crown of Britain, but the establishment of a 
native clergy, guided by a native episcopate, wiU save it, as we hope, 
from separation from the Church of Christ. 

A similar interest in the extension of the Church, in its widest 
sense, leads us to rejoice in the establishment of an episcopate, drawn 
from otu* own, in countries neither subject, nor Kkely to be subject, to 
British rule ; for example — in Melanesia, Honolulu, and on the Orange 
and Zambesi rivers. A further step, and one which we hope will be 
taken at no very remote period, wlQ be the elevation to such a dignity 
of one who neither is a British subject nor even speaks habitually the 
English tongue. 

But it is time to draw this paper to a conclusion. Stress has been 
chiefly laid, in the course of it, on the outward means of supplying 
and training men for the Church's work in the colonies and in the 
mission field. It must not, however, be forgotten that all such means 
are subsidiary to the providential action of God, and can only be 
efficient by the aid of His blessing. It were therefore much to be 
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wished that in every parish church there were a special day appointed 
for public prayer in behalf of the mission work of the Church, in every 
housahold a special mention of the same subject in the course of the 
fiftmily devotion. 

The great missionary societies are doing a noble work, but they 
may be much aided, and perhaps to a certain extent unconsciously 
directed and controlled, by the power of united prayer on the part of 
the members of the Church, whose handmaids such societies profess 
to be. 

It may not perhaps be known to all that are assembled here, that 
there exists in the English Church a special association for the purpose 
of prayer for the success of Christian missions. It is called the 
Missionary Union, and was formed originally in connection with 
St. Augustine's College at Canterbury, but now includes upwards of 
1,000 members, residing in 69 different dioceses of the English com- 
munion. They make it their practice, unless reasonably hindered^ 
to commimicate on Whit-Sunday, with special prayer for the outpouringf 
of the Holy Spirit on the missions of the Church. They adopi 
particular subjects commended from time to time to their intercession 
by missionaries, who have put themselves into communication with 
the Warden of St. Augustine's. They receive also interesting 
xmssionary correspondence from all parts of the world, and other papers 
issuing from the St. Augustine's press. In fact they labour, each 
according to his ability, for the extension of the kingdom of Christ 
" / have set vMtchmen on thy wdLU Jerusalem^ which shaU never 
hold thevr peace, day or night Ye thai make mention of ^ LosD 
keep not dlence, and give Him no rest till He establish and make Jeru- 
scdem, a praise in the earth,*^ — Isaiah Ixii. 6, 7. 

The author of this paper is but too conscious of its incompleteness* 
Its materials have had to be gathered, in a short time, from a very 
-wide field, and have led him into an extensive correspondence. He 
is aware that in reading it, he has around him many persons more 
instructed than himself in the subjects that he has had to treaty 
such as the bishops of several colonial dioceses, and the secretaries 
of the great Missionary Societies of the Church of England. He 
trusts, therefore, that where his statistics are defective, they may 
receive friendly correction and enlargement ; where his conclusions 
are hastily adopted, they may meet with kindly revision ; where his 
appeal may have been too coldly urged, it may be strengthened by 
the living eloquence of those who are yet to speak. 

He has but endeavoured to sketch, so far as his opportunities have 
enabled him, the outlines of a subject suggested to him by the 
committee of the Congress j and he ventures to hope, that not 
merely his weak efforts, but the words also of those who are to follow 
him, may be so guided and overruled as to promote the glory of God, 
and the extension of His Kingdom upon earth. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Lord Bishop of Stdnby felt some difficulty in advocating the cause of a 
native ministry, because, for a churcli to possess a native ministry was such an 
absolute necessity, and the desirableness of having a native ministry was such 
a self-evident proposition, that no arguments which could be brought forward in 
0upport of such a ministiy coidd be more powerful than the mention of the 
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nnotmtw itae]£ It would be oontraiy to reason snd Scriptme to snppofle Uiat 
ft chnrcn in anj ooontiy could prosper and make progreas unlefls it drew the 
material for a Christian ministiy from within its own proyinoes and its own 
resources. We must bdiere that the elders of Ephesus were Ephesians. We 
must beliere that the men of Crete were drawn from the idand of Crete 
itself though the moral condition of the Cretans, before their oonyersion to 
Christianity, was not of a Teiy high order. We must suppose that the Torious orders 
of the ministry mentioned by the Apostle in his Epistles to the Corinthiana 
were filled by men who were drawn from the city of Corinth, and who, thougH 
they might hare borne the character which the Apostle ascribed to some, yet, 
being justified, sanctified, renewed by the spirit of God, and brought into com- 
munion with Jesus Christ, became mithful elders, pastors, and mmisters of the 
Word of GKkL Colonial experience went to proye that the clergy who were 
drawn from the population found in such (uoceses were amongst the most 
useful and most yaluable of the younger clergy in the colonies. No doubt many 
valuable men were sent out; one such was the senior chaplain in New 
South Wales, the yenerated Samuel Marsden, whose work continued to this 
day ; and the men whom he succeeded in obtainiog as chaplains to assist him in 
his work had left their mark upon the colony. The present Dean of Sydnej; — 
who was his representatiye in the diocese — ^was the son of one of those chaplains 
whom Samuel Marsden, with the instinct of a Torkshireman, had gone to 
Yorkshire and induced to go out to New South Wales. There were others of 
the elder clergy who might be similarly described, but as a general rule, the 
colonial chaplain was still looking to England as his home; haying perhaps 
been remoyed after his affections had taken deep root in the mother country. 
Most of them, after serving long enough to entitle them to pensions, 
returned to England with all oonyenient speed. Others, who were 
unused to the roughness of a colonial diocese, or bringing with them ladies 
whose tastes and sympathies were more with England than with the colonies, 
became dissatisfied, were unequal to the task assigned them of missionary clergy- 
men, and the interests of the Church languished under their care ; so that the 
population entrusted to them became the prey of dissent or lapsed into infidelity 
and im]^iety. They offered to these clergymen £50 for life on condition that they 
seryed in the colonies. Their difficulties had increased of late years with the 
scarcity of clergymen in England, so that the question of the maintenance of the 
Church in our colonies had at last resolyed itself into these two particulars — 
Was there in the colonies the material for a natiye ministry ? and. Had they the 
means of working that material into an efficient natiye pastorate ? He befieyed 
that both these questions might be answered in the affirmatiye. Taking the 
word " natiye " in the sense in which Dr. Hessey — ^a learned grammarian — ^had 
himself applied it, and speaking not of an aboriginal of new South Wales, but of 
a descendant of European parents bom in the country, then he was thankful to 
tav that the supply of natiye ministers in this sense of the term in the larger 
colonies of late years had increased, and was eyery year increasing. The govern- 
ments of the Australian colonies had been exceedingly liberal in the grants made 
for the promotion of education. The primary schools, grammar schools, 
uniyersities, and colleges affiliated therewith in New South Wales, had ajl been 
called into existence, and most liberally supported by the colonial govem- 
ment. The consequence of these efforts was that young men were growing up 
who had received a good sound secular education ; and as in the process of time 
the more advantageous openings in the pastoral and commercial interests of the 
country were being filled up, the attention of young men was naturally directed 
to the ministry as a profession ; and as in that profession, as it existed in the 
colonies of Australia, it was possible for a married clergyman to maintain his 
wife and his children, there was not the difficulty in the way of selecting the 
ministry as a profession such as existed at home. The material then being 
there, what were their means for working it up into a native pastorate which 
should be efficient and sufficient for the colony? And here he thankfully 
acknowledged the debt of gratitude which the colony of New South Wales owed 
to an early settler, who, having gone out to the country as a ship-carpenter, left 
considerable property for the maintenance of a theological coUege, called Moore 
College, after the founder. From that college there had proceeded fifteen 
young clergymen, who were labouring in the dioceses of Sydney and Melbomme 
with great acceptance and with great useftdness. (Applause.) 

The Rev. EiiNEST IIawkins (London) admitted the (fifficulty of arguing on behalf 
of a self-evident truth ; but it was not enough for a truth to be assented to, it 
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must be acted upon. Ko one ooxild dispute that as, by God's Uessinff, the Obu»xh 
had extended into almost all the reeions of thewoild, it was impossible that that 
Church could be ministered to by dei^gymen sent from England; it was 
absolutely necessary, therefore, that, whether in thecobnies or in heathen regions 
of the world, the inhabitants should suppl;jr their own ministers. The Bishop of 
Sydney admitted the diiBculty of obtaining an adequate supply of natire 
ministers even in his attraotrre colony, and how much more difficult was the task 
of proyiding clergymen amongst the yarious peoples of Africa, India, Ceylon, 
&c., many of which he was happy to say were mstructed by the Chur& of 
England. They must meet these difficulties manfrdly. The clergyman going 
out from Oxford or Cambridge found embarrassments arising from climate, 
different customs, and unkaown languages; and while he was studying these, 
perhaps his health fiuled, and he had to return to recruit. Thus time was lost. 
How could it be imagined that a clergyman from Oxford or Cambridffe, with his 
white fiM)e, and unable to address the people in their own idiom, comd speak to 
them with profit P He might address a learned sermon to them, and have an 
interpreter at hand; but what a lame business was this, having to interpret 
sentence by sentence. AU this made it yery difficult for the taught to respect 
the teacher. It was no doubt difficult to find native ministers, but we must have 
them. In all ages of the world they had been found. We had provided many, 
but the thing was still in its commencement. How were we to meet the difficulty ? 
It must be done by traininff and education in native colleges. (Hear.) In India^ 
including Cqrlon, they had five native training colleges and 82 native Hindoo 
ministers. This was m the region where the Gospel h^ been longest preached — 
Madras and Tinnevelly. This number did not include half-castes. These native 
ministers must possess an immense superiority as teachers of the people. In 
some respects they might not be so frdly versed in the doctrines of our Church, 
or in the readings with which an English scholar was feTniliar ; but they had 
advantages with which even our most active and best speoldng English mis- 
sionaries could not compare. These men, for the most part, had been trained in 
the colleges. In the olden time there were African bishops, and he hoped there 
might be bishops of swarthy face again. (Applause.) For the five years he had 
be(ni in India he had not known a single instance of any one of these native 
missionaries beinff charged with, or suspected o^ any moral offence. (Applause.) 
They were all educated men. Of course learned men from this country were 
vranted to supervise and direct. This subject had not received its share of 
attention. They had been shown what was wanted by Dr. Bayford. Attention 
should also be siven to the ritual and services of the Church — ^they were not 
adapted to heathen countries — ^they wanted revision. 

Bishop Ckafmak expressed his deep conviction — the result of sixteen years* 
residence in a tropical country — that the 6k>spel could not take root in the 
hearts of the Eastern people, excepting through the agency of a native ministry, 
Eadi diocese must have a college for training the native youths. Li his diocese 
there were ^Te languages in which it wa» necessary to minister within a space of 
SOO miles. He bore testimony to the worth of the native ministers. Colleges 
were more and more taking root in each diocese. He was thanldul to say that 
one had been established in the diocese of Columbo. Native teachers would suc- 
ceed best, not only because they could speak to the hearts of the people, but 
because they were not enervated by the cmnate; they were, therefore, more eco- 
nomical as well as efficient, lliey had heard that England vnmted 700 dersymen 
annually herself, and that she obtained only 400 or 500. How then couM she 
supply ministers for the whole world ? (Hear.) Nothing gladdened the colonial 
bishops more than to see increased parochial efficiency at home, but that only 
made the demand for labourers more exhausting, and left the fewer for the colo- 
nies. GDhese infemt churches must, however, look to European agency for a time, 
but only an indigenous ministry would do the work efficiently. The same was 
true of Ireland and Wales : to get at the hearts of the people you must address 
them in their mother tongue. 

The LoKD Bishop op ifimamrs gave his experience of the efficiency of the native 
ministers in that island, and confirmed what had been said as to the impotency of 
the teaching that was not given in the native language. He also stated the 
interesting lact that the converted natives in his diocese had contributed to the 
relief of the Lancashire distress. (Applause.) 

The LosD Bishop op Meisotjbne pointed out a distinction between the 
colonial Church and the missionary Church, and stated that the Bishop of Sydney 
was anxious to raise a frmd for increasing Moore College. The Bishop of 
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Tbe Ber. Cajtov Stowell ipoke oi the* unsatu&ctorj lelations between the 
colonial mad the home opisoopftte. Those who had ill-will to the aational Choroh 
pointed the finger of scorn at iktd lack of discipline in die Church abroad, not 
mefelj over the colonial dergj, but orer the colonial episcopate. If we had not 
the power of calling to account a bishop who, to a laq^ extent, had becoi pnnvd 
to have attacked tiie rery foundations, it was monstrone that tiie Mother 
Church should be responsible for the acta and scandals of any of her daughters, 
and yet should hare no controlling power. To such a state of things was it 
owing that England had been reoenitly scandalised by the £alse doctrines cKonating 
from one of her colonial bishops. He would judge no man unheurd, but it was 
BM»8tn>us that no power existed by which a colonial budi^ oonld be reached 
(jipplaose.) 

The Beir. J. £. PhUiUFPS (Vicar of Warminster) taid that in additioo to the 
charge of a lax^e parish, the Lord eotrusted to him the training of a few young 
aien for St. Augustine's and other missionary colleges. He agreed that we most 
look mainly to a native ministry, if the work of Chnst was to be dene efieotnally ; 
but he should be sorry to look altogether to a aatiye ministry, He Mi strongly 
that Englishmen must be the pioneen and leaders in missionaiy work, and the 
fovaders of mission stations. He know that men were wanted at home, and th«t 
we could not epafre many of our good men fcv foreign work, but he behered 4fasA 
the more instances there were of self-sacriik», the more who offered tbaHsaelTef 
for wiork abroad, the more labourens we should have for home work. The work 
at boose would never suffer from our engagvig vigorously in the worik abroad, but 
neglect of our for^gn work would be sure to ii^ure the work at home. Ho wiAad 
that missions were not so much connected with the colleeting dish. W« anut 
have money, but men were the more ui^ent want. He believed that mors interest 
would be taken in missions if people thought that they had more to do with 
men than money. If we got the men the funds would be forthcoming^. In 
almost every diocese of England there were missionary studentship associations. 
At present these associations met with feeble support, and there oould not be a 
bestter work than helping them. They did a good work in the olden time by 
maintaining our bishops and chief men at tbe universities, and he hoped aid 
would be given to enaMC them to educate more ministers fbr homo asul Ibreign 
fvangelisation. 

The Abchdeacok or Eif hin said a few words on behalf of colleges for tho 
education of native missicmary dergynften, and instanced two of these in8titution»-* 
one in an important town in the Woet of Ireland, and the other the Malta Piotea- 
tant College. The latter college was devoted to the very object to whioh the 
attention of the Coegresi had l^n drawn. 

The Waxdev ot St. Auoustikb's Colli«b announced that half an hoar 
before enterix^ that room an excellent Church laymen of Maadiester offered him 
£50 a year for the maintenance of a student at St. Augustine's College. (Applauae.) 
He should be glad to hear of a pious, sealous, and cUsoreet young man upon whom 
to bestow this bounty, with the view of training him for the services of the Cburoh. 
As to a native ministry, we were in a transition state, and the training given in 
St. Augustine's College was a link between a native aad a European ministey. 
They received students from any part of the world, and they eotidd send them to 
any port of our colonies or dependencies. Nor was the oellege identified with maj 
society or set of principles* excepting those of the Bible and Prayer Book, which 
he was thankfid to say were those which their studenti were carrying out in the 
twenty-six oolonial diooesesi wheve, under Ck>d, they ifete privileged to labour. 
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bRGANISATION OF RURIDECANAL MEETINGS, 
DIOCESAN SYNODS, AND CONVOCATION. 

Bt the Rev. W. EMERY, B.D. 

This subject k of vital interest to the wel&re aud exteiiaion of 
the Church of England. The Executive Committee desired me to 
write a Paper on it, adding — "The question of the admismon of the 
laity is one which at the time will excite great interest, and no 
doubt be well discussed." An endeavour to meet their widiies must 
be my apology for the special aspect under which the subject u 
viewed. For many years the question has been agitated, and now 
the time would seem to be near for a practical solution. The neces- 
sity for more distinct and better defined organisation whereby clergy 
and laity may act together, under civil or episcopal sanction, for iJie 
building up of the b^dy of Christ, is keenly felt 

Pious and earnest men at home perceive that oi^gsBisations such as 
they desiderate, are active for good, not only in the Episoopal 
Churches of America and the colonies, but in other religious com^ 
munities. They are therefore correspondingly anxious that our own 
beloved Church should no longer lack like advantage. 

This desire has been much quickened by the partial revival of rui'i- 
decanal and convocational action amongst ourselves ; especially as tlie 
experience gained thereby has demonstrated that the feara formerly 
entertained by good though timid men weix^ groundless. Considering 
the delicate nature of the subject, I think it well to fortify my opinion 
by eminent authorities, and to express much in the words of others 
more qualified to speak. 

There would then seem to be a much more universal pi-actical con- 
sent than formerly to the principles enunciated by the judicious 
Hooker, in the following sentences taken from Keble's edition: 
Book viii., chap, vi., §§ 1, 6, 8. 

§ 1. '* As the natural subject of power to make laws civil is the com* 
monwealth ; so we afiirm, in like con^ruity the true origiual subject 
of power also to make church4aws is the whole entire body of that 
Church for which they are made." 

§ 6. "It is undoubtedly a thing even natural, that all free and inde^ 
pendent societies should themselves make their own laws, and that 
this power should belong to the whole, not to any certain part of a 
politic body; though haply some one part may have greater sway 
in that action than the rest: which thing being genemlly fit and 
expedient in the making of all laws, we see no cause why to think 
otherwise in laws concerning the service of God." 

§ 8. "Till it be proved that some special law of Christ hath for 
ever annexed unto the clergy alone the power to make ecclesiastical 
laws, we are to hold it a thing most consonant with equity and 
reason, that no ecclesiastical law be made in a Christian common- 
wealth without consent as well of the laity as of the clergy, but 
least of all without the consent of the highest power." 
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"As the laity," writes Pope Innocent III., "should not hinder the 
clergy's jurisdiction, so neither i6 it reason that the laity's right 
should be abridged by the clergy." 

Hooker wrote thus and quoted thus when parliament might be con- 
sidered the lay voice of the Church. This cannot now in fairness be 
held when Jews, Turks, and infidels have right of admission. His 
principles, however, remain true; and it is our part to consider how 
to apply them imder present altered conditions. 

Again, Bishop Jeremy Taylor asserts as follows, in his " Dissuasive 
from Popery," part ii. book ii. sec. 1 : — " The states of Germany, in 
their diet at Nuremberg, propounded to Pope Adrian VI. that lay- 
men may be admitted as well as the clergy, and freely declare their 
judgments without hindrance." And this, he adds, was no new 
matter, for it was practised in all nations, in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and Spain itself, as who pleases may see in the sixth, eighth, 
and twelfth councils of Toledo; so that it is apparent that the 
Romanists, though now they do not, yet formerly they did, and were cer- 
tainly right ; and if any man think otherwise, he can never be sure 
they were in the wrong, especially when he shall consider that ih^ 
council of the apostles not only admitted presbyters hut the laity who 
were parties to the decree. (Acts xv. 22, ^3.)* Here we have not 
only the principle of lay action asserted, but also based upon apostolic 
practice. 

I venture then to lay it down as a requisite, founded on reason, 
equity, and past practice, that in any organisation for obtaining the 
mind or will of the Church there should be a due representation of 
the clerical and lay elements. The importance of this will be seen by 
reflecting a moment on the true idea of the visible Church of Christ 
" It is," says Article XIX., " a congregation of faithful men." Now, 
though special gifts may be imparted to those who are lawfully called 
and sent to execute special ministerial functions ; the whole body is, 
in a real sense, a spiritual house and a holy priesiiiood — every mem- 
ber is, by position and privilege, a king and a priest to God even the 
Father, and each one is more or less diversely gifted by the same 
Holy Spirit. 

" As we have many members in one body, and all members have not 
the same office; so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another." — Mom, xiL 4, 5. 

If any members of the natural body are unemployed, or made to 
perform their functions irregularly, not only injury results to those 
members in particular, but the whole body sufifers, and the power of 
the remaining members is weakened. 

No one can look at the present condition of the Church at home 
without perceiving like effects following from like causes. 

The whole spiritual body is heaving with life, which, for want of 
regular healthy organisation, results often in rents and sores, in 
imwholesome excitement and confused action. 

The excellence of our present bench of bishops, as a whole, is 
generally allowed. "They consist chiefly of men who have been 
solely or mainly selected on the ground of their efficiency, eminent 

^ The Bishop of Oxford, writing of the first convocation of the American Ohnrch, and of its 
assembling in 1789, states— "For the first time it was gathered together in full likeness of that 
boimcil to which the apostles and elders came together at Jerusalem. For now, as then, it met with 
bishops at its head— with presbyters and deacons, each in their own order, ministering unto them— 
and with the laity, 'the multitude of the faithful,' taking solemn counsel with them."— TTiJ^/oree : 
" American OhwrcV J>. 223, 
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in regard to their piety, ability, learning, and zeal." Yet it is equally 
declared ^' there is an impassable gulf at present between the bishops 
and the other clergy, and between both these and the laity."* The 
prelates seem placed in a position of isolation. Not being sur- 
rounded and supported by constitutional officers and goyemment, 
they find (as was the case last session) their wisest or best intentioned 
eJBforts weakened and opposed. 

What then is the remedy for this grievous state of things 1 How 
may the whole body work together for the common good ? I answer 
by a revival, with changes suited to present circumstances, of those 
subordinated organisations which not only conmiend themselves by 
reason and equity," but which were the channels of communication 
and the springs of life in the ancient days of the Church. 

These organisations are ruridecanal chapters and meetings^ 
diocesan synods and conferences, convocations and conventions. I 
have given two titles to each organisation, for the sake of peace, and 
for obtaining a more general support. It is asserted that the words 
chapters, synods, and convocation, should refer to gatherings of 
clergy only; and that for the preservation of the privileges of the 
clergy, and even for the protection of the faith, no attempt should 
be made to use these words in a new sense. The clergy, it is said, 
should have the right of meeting together alone, without the laity, 
to consider the making of canons, the assertion of fundamental 
articles of faith, and the exercise of clergy discipline. Be it so. All 
I contend for is, that there are great and pressing matters in the 
Church which equally concern the laity and the clergy j and that the 
revival and adaptation of ancient organisations should seek to develop 
the views of both, and place our prelates in their rightful position of 
revered guides and constitutional rulers, drawing forth and applying 
the various gifts of the whole spiritual society. 

I now come to the proposed organisation of what I will call ruridecanal 
meetings, diocesan conferences, and provincial conventions, adopting 
the words meetings, conferences, and conventions in deference to the 
opinions of others ; and for the purpose of getting the substance instead 
of fighting for the shadow. 

It may be we shall not wholly agree upon detail. Therefore I 
earnestly pray that no difierences about details may cause further 
delay, but that the right reverend the bishops will speedily, according 
to their present powers, direct their rural deans to summon chapters 
and meetings, and will themselves summon diocesan conferences and 
synods. 

The consideration of important questions of Church extension, 
defence, and renovation, even by what some may deem faultily con- 
stituted bodies, will be productive of immediate and extensive good, 
and wiU help to solve practically any difficulties of framework which 
now beset us. 

First, then, as to the organisation of ruridecanal meetings. The 
office of rural dean is a very ancient one. It was in existence as 
early as the Council of Laodicaea, A.D. 364, and in fuU exercisfe in 
England A.D. 1052, dining the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
when the bounds of our parishes were fixed much as now. 

At one time the rural dean was elected by the archdeacon, clergy, 
and people, subject to confirmation by^^^the bishop. He is now 

• Burideconal Meeting at Vr»nt»<!AQ«iuit» 1863. 
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gidtieially appointed by the bishop to hold office *^ durante epUmpi hme 
placUoy" but in some dioceses, as Exeter, he is elected by the clergy. 

From the time of Edward the Confessor rurideoanal che^teiB can be 
traced. Every parochial incumbent was bound to attend, or send hk 
cniute as proxy, and the rural dean presided; making known, amongst 
other matters, the decisions of the superior diocesan and proTincial 
synod of which he was by right a member. 

Whether churchwardens and other laity were admitted to debate, 
as some suppose, is doubtful ; but they were certainly called upon to 
allege complaints, state grievances, and seek counsel thereat. 

Even if, as some now propose, the laity only be permitted to attend 
by courtesy and by nomination of the clergy, without authorised 
legal standing, such introduction will produce, as it has already done, 
much good fruit. But more beneficial results, a more complete and 
business-like consideration and supply of wants for the ten or tw^ve 
parishes of the deanery would ensue, if the laity attended half- 
yearly or oftener, by acknowledged and accepted right, in a mixed 
ruridecanal meeting. 

The subjects to be discussed or decided upon by this combined 
meeting of clergy and laity would of course be within the poww of 
the bishop or rural dean to prescribe ; and could be strictly defined 
and regulated, so as not to interfere with the special subjects reserved 
for ruridecanal chapters. 

Presentments of churchwardens and others, which are now too 
often never heard of afker transmission to the bishop's secretary, or to 
the archdeacon, might be duly considered ; clerical efficienoy and lay 
co-operation on definite principles might be promoted ; de^ts and 
needs supplied. In a word, local influence and local support might 
thus be brought powerfully and authoritatively to bear, in a way which 
is now almost unknown. 

How the laity are to choose representatives for these meetings is a 
question of grave importance, but fortunately in part answered by 
precedent. Connected as the Church and State are in this country, 
I venture to think that the important legal officers, the church- 
wardens, appointed by the clergy and parishioners in vestry assembled, 
should certainly, if communicants, of right attend. The sidesmen* 
also, who are appointed, or may be appointed, by the vestry, or in case 
of diiference by the Ordinary, ought, if communicants, I think, to 
have like right. In addition to these, the bishop or rural dean should 
have the power of nominating one or more laymen, being communi- 
cants, who in matter of debate or vote should have equal power with 
the churchwardens and sidesmen. 

Such nominees might be of those who now are excused from serving 
parish offices, and at any rate might represent more the upper and 
the professional classes. 

This plan would fairly combine all elements of the laity, give the 
right position to most responsible officers, and secure, I believe, 
public confidence. 

Supposing rurideoanal meetings thus by authority called into 
action, what an impetus would be given to all Church work ! What 
order and confidence would thence result ! Especially if their consti- 
tution and proceedings were subordinated to diocesan conferenoes^ 
which now, secondly, I propose to touch upon. 

• This w(»« Is utiuaJ|)rooaiUlexwlM4«riTed from "t^m^MM^" 
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In early days, the acts of a diocesan synod were, we read, within 
the bounds of that authority, ftill and sufficient ecclesiastical laws. 

These synods, says Martineau, formed an important feature in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. They were attendedf not only by the clei^, 
but by a select number of laymen, and lasted three days. 

The Bishop, it appears, first of all delivered a charge, and explained 
the decree of the last national or provincial council. The clergy were 
then called upon to speak, give an account of their parishes, &o. 
Then, the laity bwmg excluded, complaints were heard and justice 
administered in the case of the clergy. Afterwards the laity were 
admitted, and invited to say if they had any charge against any 
clergyman, <fec. Diocesan synods were enjoined by the Reformers, 
and have been held more or less frequently since, the last of them 
being, I think, that of the Synod at Exeter in 1B51. Once a year, at 
least, a diocesan synod was held in past days. The bishop was thepe 
as president ; the cathedral deans attended in the name of ihevf 
collegiate body of presbyters ; the archdeacons as deputies of the 
deacons ; the rural deans in the name of the parochial clergy; and, at 
any rate in the Anglo-Saxon Churoh, certain laymen beside were 
present; amongst them probably the lay teeUs gymxiales^ whose 
office was to present public excesses of prelates and of other clergy 
by the command of the archbishop or his official; to inform concerning 
heresy, impiety, &o. Our sidesmen or synods-men are probably the 
rq)reseBtatives of these. 

With the very slightest modification there is here an organisation 
of practical utility for a diocesan conference, by which the results of 
ruridecanal meetings may be gathered up, and further concert taken for 
the promotion of true religion and concord. The modification is this* 
In addition to the rural dean, let the oleigy of each deanery elect one 
or two clerical representatives, and let the lay members of the decanal 
meeting (viz., the churchwardens, the sidesmen, and those nominated 
by the bishop or rural dean) elect two of the rural deanery laymen, 
being communicants, to attend the conference. 

Considering that the authority of the bishops is unrestrained by 
any law or custom known to the constitution of this country, so far 
as concerns ruridecanal chapters or meetings, and diocesen synods or 
conferences; I do trust the day is not far distant when such gatherings 
of the clergy, and such gatherings of the clergy and laity, will be 
regularly summoned. 

Division of dioceses, increase of clergy, supply of temporal and 
spiritual needs, brotherly unity and concord, would quickly, I am 
sure, follow. All the fidthfdl of the same diocese, whether clergy or 
laity, taught to realise their union in one Christian family under their 
spiritual father, would feel themselves more strictly obliged to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

Is this mere theory ? No J Po not the voices of the Church come 
across the Atlantic and Pacific, the voices of the American churches and 
the voices of the Colonial churches, headed by such grand men as Selwyn 
and Perry, and Gray, aiMi Fujford, and Strahan, telling u^ that the 
theory has been tried and found to answer 1 Do they not bid the 
Church at home cast away all fear, and have faith in the promise of her 
great Head — "Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world?" 

A few words, in conclusion, about provincial conventions. Her^e 
the consideration of Church and State connexion hampers. 
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Thazik God, conyocatioii does now meet; and will peiiiapB in doe 
time suggest for itself means of reformation. 

Certain it is that, even as a clerical representation, its constitution 
is not considered altogethsr perfect. But many members of the laily 
feel strongly that there should be also a oonvention of clergy and 
laity, to frame practical measures which might then haye better 
chance of passing into law through the imperial parliament 

When Hooker wrote his well-known words, yindicating the rights 
of deigy and laity, Church and State were co^xtensiye. They are not 
so now. Therefore we ought, and we must, if we would haye our 
highest Church Councils a reality, seek for some method by which the 
yoice of the laity as weU as the yoice of the clergy may be heard. 
Surely we can do, with the Diyine assistance, what o&er Churches haye 
done, if we will, as men of common understanding, whilst guiding 
ourselyes by the wisdom of the past, endeayour to adapt our organi- 
zation to meet the conditions and exigencies of the present ! 

I look, howeyer, to ruridecansd and diocesan action to point put 
the adaptations and reconstructions required 

May the good Spirit of God quicken our perceptions, and help the 
Church to arriye at speedy and wise conclusions! 

If the Church of England would be in truth as weU as in theory the 
Church of the nation — ^if she would reclaim the waste places of the land 
and carry the light of the gospel of her Lord into the homes of the 
now alienated or indijOTerent millions — she must be willing to learn by 
experience, she must be wiUing to adapt her machinery to new 
circumstances and needs. 

She must remember she is the Church of constitutional England, 
whose people, by centuries of increasing knowledge and liberty, haye 
learnt the yalue and the exercise of self-goyemment She must haye 
fetith in her laity, and belieye, what is truth, that they will proye 
rather a conservative than a destructive influence.* She must have 
faith, and not fear more than of old, even though there be " much dis- 
puting.*' As she would have the laity come forward liberally to supply 
her temporal necessities, she must be willing to accede to their just 
demands for a voice in her councils, and a due share in her government. 

Then clergy and laity, co-operating in duly constituted bodies, will 
glory in our Church's apostolic ministry and purity, will reverence the 
of&ce and the character of her bishops, and will "look, not every man on 
bis own things, but every man also on the things of others." Thus will 
they together strengthen her defences and carry forward her cause, 
" to make true religion, brotherly love, and Christian charity, with all 
virtues, so flourish among us, that they shall be the stabiUty of our 
other times, and make our Church a praise upon earth," 



DIOCESAN SYNODS. 

By the Bbv. J. B. SWEET. 

Thh remarks which I am privileged to address to this section of 
the Congress will chiefly bear upon diocesan synods, upon their 
ancient basis the ruridecanal chapter, and upon lay co-operation in 

• To whom do we owe the resuadtated convocation of the clergy? Is it not to a layman? T? 
y*^ ?P ^® P7^ °K veeaant faToiirablej;)osition, but to a cominittee of laymen, to a Ohnwh 
wkSPSSI S«iH, A^®***®^ *° 9S?^ Defence Asaoolations, like the one at Ownhridge^ ftom 
wUofasaoh glorious Oongrewes as this have proceeded? 
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the diocese and the deanery. I do not propose to enter on the 
subject of convocation. 

The points which I endeavoured to establish in the paper on the 
" Co-operation of the Laity with the Clei^gy of a Diocese," published 
in the report of the Church Congress held at Cambridge in 1861, 
were three in number, viz. : — 

1. That the diocesan synod is essentially a clerical assembly. 

2. That in the abeyance of diocesan synods the parochial clergy 
are isolated and unsupported, the bishops comparatively irresponsible 
and powerless, the Church divided and weak. 

3. That lay co-operation in the diocese should not be sought for by 
any process of election^ nor by any infusion of laymen into the proper 
clerical body of the synod ; but by a provision for lay presence and 
assistance at certain periods of its sessions and in certain portions of 
its work, and by selection or nomination only. 

In other words, I suggested an extension of the lay consultee sys- 
tem already happily at work in four hundred of our seven hundred 
rural deaneries, and its adaptation to the entire diocese, rather than 
such a radical change in the constitution of the synod itself as woidd 
be involved in the infusion of laymen into it as a co-ordinate element 
with the clei^. 

Upon the second of the above points I find myself strongly sup- 
ported by that eminent member of the Lower House of Convocation 
who is to follow me in this discussion ; to whose recent advocacy of 
diocesan synods in that place we owe much of the fresh interest 
attaching to the question; and whose reproduction of the language of 
Sir Henry Thompson on the evils resulting to episcopacy from their 
abeyance, has found a general acceptance from parish priests. 

But upon the first and third points, Mr. Seymour, in convocation, 
took a somewhat divergent line ; whilst an eminent layman, in a 
recent decanal meeting,* called ostensibly in support of Mr. Seymour's 
motion, carried his moderate suggestions to so great an extreme, that 
I rejoice in the opportunity here afforded me both of observing upon 
his proposal, and of giving support and substance to my own. 

On the main object, however, let there be no mistake. We are all 
agreed as to the efnd ; which is the revival of decanal chapters and 
diocesan synods, with a system of lay co-operation attached to them. 
We diflfer only as to the means. May God in His mercy direct us to 
the best, whichsoever of us may be proved wrong. 

In more or less distinction from them, I venture to submit, then, 
that lay co-operation wiifv diocesan synods, instead of infusion of lay- 
men into (what its advocates still call) diocesan synods; and that a 
large and impartial nomination of laymen, instead of any plan of 
election at present attainable, are the only proper and safe modes of 
at once securing our common aim. 

For let me remind you what a diocesan synod is, as formally 
defined : — 

'^ Diocesana synodus est congregatio legitima quam facit episcopus 
cum clericis sibi subditis in su4 dioecesi ; de iisque in e& tractat quae 
curse suae pastorali incumbunt.'' 

It is an assembly of essentially and exclusively clerical constitution, 
and perfectly distinct from larger and semi-civil English councils in 

k* See the xepprfe of a ineeiing in the deanexy of Frant, In the diooeee of Chio]ii|t«r, in the 
ChMHnw^ of Beptemoer 33^ 1863. 
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wMch lajmen have had place by state atfthoritj. To piopoee a& 
infiigion of laity into it — that is, to make laymen, wb^er nomi- 
nated or elected, a component part of the synod itself, with consequent 
claims of presence at all its sessions and of a part in all its work — is 
therefore not to propose the reyival of an old, but the intnxlaction c^ 
a new institution. It is not adaptation, or i^orm ; but it is change, 
and revolution. 

The diocesan synod is UgUxma congregaiU> — scriptural, primitiTe, 
and catholic, with known rights, functions, forms, and precedents. 

The assembly advocated and sketched in detail at the Sussex 
decanal meeting, has not a single one of all those attributes ; and 
would be a mere experiment, made at the imminent hazard of all 
diocesan synodal action proper, — at the sacrifice of all episcopal and 
presbyteral rights of synodal intercourse, and at the cost of all synodal 
recognition of the distinctive apostolic commission, and of the 
specific duties and responsibilities of the ministers of God. 

Can the Church afford this? Could the clergy be parties to itf 
Would a single layman on reflection desire it 1 

It is a happy circumstance that, ecclesiastically and not politically 
speaking, the conservaHve tendency of a majority of our best laymen 
1ms declared itself against such innovations ; and that they would far 
rather press their proper and most solemn responsibilities upon their 
spiritual pastors and rulers, than move a finger to weaken their sense 
of peculiar duty and divine commission, by seeking to intrude upon 
their functions. Nor would I presume to impute such an intention 
to the chief speaker on the occasion to which I have referred ; although 
his language, literally interpreted, and carried into action, would, as 
I think, involve nothing less in fact. 

The solitary and wonted precedent alleged in favour of his scheme, 
was the convention (not synod, be it observed) of the once United 
States. But he omitted to point out what Mr. Pound, when advocating 
a more moderate measure of the like kind in 1861, felt obliged to 
state, that not only is there no resemblance between the oircum* 
stances out of which the mixed American Convention grew, and the 
circumstances in which we now seek to secure lay co-operation in 
England ; but that, whereas " The lay synodal ftinctions in America 
(and might we not add, in our own dependencies) arise from the 
possession of property by parishes, the election of ministers, and also 
the election of bishops, which is among them a synodal act ;" and 
whereas " the lay members of English parishes have no (corporate) 
voice in such matters, the latter would, if (formally) represented in 
synod, acquire a synodal right without a corresponding synodal 
function."* 

But turning to the more cautious among the advocates of incision 
and election, or of mixed election and nomination, let us squire to 
what their alleged precedents amount. I refer to the Exposition of 
the Laws relating to Diocesan Synods, by Mr. A. J. Stephens, reprinted 
in No. Ill of the Journal of Convocation ; to Mr. Pound's pamphlet 
on the Ancient Practice, &c. ; and to the two published speeches of 
Mr. Seymour on Lay Membership in Synods, and on Diocesan Sjmods, 
respectively. 

Their alleged precedents may, I think, be reduced to three classes 

*B^f^AnekiUPraeHc«cf ZHoctMH Synods, hf^ T^P^U 
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or degrees of development, from the older eustom of an almost un- 
restricted lay presence — as auditors without a vote — as follows:—* 

I. Nomination by the bishop, already presiding in the synod, <rf 
seven or more faithful laymen from amongst those present, to make 
disciplinary presentments, to answer disciplinary enquiries, to allege 
grievances or complaints of clerical irregularity, and to receive, and 
to promote the general reception of the synodal constitutions. 

A variety of this nomination, quoted from Harduin by Mr. Pound, 
makes these seven testes synodales consist partly of priests and clerks, 
and partly of grave and prudent laymen. 

II. The second form of alleged precedent is the authorisation of 
the deans rural by the bishop, to cite four, six, or more approved 
laymen from each deanery, according to the size of the parishes 
therein, to appear at the synod, for similar purposes, and by the 
same title. 

IIL The third alleged precedent is that given by Mr. Pound 
from Howell's Synopsis, which speaks of certain elect laymen — ^how 
elect, whether by the bishop, or the other clergy, or by any lay con- 
stituencies, does not appear — ^whom he states to have met the synod 
on the first day of its assembly, and to have joined in prayers, and to 
have heard the bishop's opening address ; but to have been required 
to withdraw during such parts of the second and third days as were 
devoted to matters pertaining to the pastoral office. 

Such, if I rightly understand them, are the modest claims of pre- 
cedent. They justify no radical innovations, no off-hand popular 
schemes of election and infusion of laymen into diocesan synods. 
But they do justify very forcibly such a guarded adaptation of the 
dormant synod of the diocese to a day of doubts, difficulties, and 
spiritual destitution, as I shall presently propose. 

So far indeed is the idea of infusion and election of laymen, to 
take their place as of right in a diocesan synod, from having available 
precedents and reason in its favour ; that not only are no records 
produced of the mode of the single alleged instance of election in 
connexion with the third precedent; but the notion of the lay 
members of the Church having any place as of right in the diocesan 
synod proper is again and again repudiated, amidst the very proofs 
that lay presence and co-operation were, under due limitation, of old 
time, both allowed and welcomed. And hence, I suppose, Mr. Hoare's 
preference, as asserted by him yesterday, for the terms conference, 
or mixed meeting, instead of synod, to describe the joint assembly of 
©lergy and laity for counsel and co-operation ; a nomenclature happily 
adopted in the paper just read to us by Mr. Emery. 

"Laymen," says Mr. Pound, "were admissible and often present 
at diocesan synods ; but have not been admitted as a matter of 
right," He quotes Benedict, as follows : " Non prorsus ab antiquis 
moribus alienum fuisse arbitramur, ut ad istas quandoque Laioi 
introducei^entur ; si nimirum ita ferat consuetude, aut ab Episcopis 
ex aliqu& rationabili caus4 liher^ et sponte invitentur, aut illorum 
preesentiam rerum circiunstantise exposcant." 

It is asserted, moreover, that the expression of lay opinion upon 
diocesan constitutions submitted thereto was confined to the power of a 
veto. The practical result of such an arrangement would be that the 
initiative in all spiritual matters, and the primary adoption of all 
pastoral decrees, would be left to the ordained and responsible minis- 
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ters of Christ's body; whilst an effective check woidd be aTailable to the 
laity, to preyent the immature enforcement of a disciplinary constitu- 
tion upon an unprepared diocese. And there is consistency in the 
assert^ limitation ; for so strictiy were the pcustoral ends of the synod 
kept in yiew, and its intimate connexion with the cure of souls, that 
the cathedral clergy, on certain occasions, seem not to haye been 
allowed to yote, though admitted to take seats, on the ground of 
their haying no pastoral charge in the diocese. 

So much on the matter of an infusion of laymen into a diocesan 
synod, with equal rights and equal yotes on subjects proper to the 
clergy. 

But before submitting a distinct plan, and one more in accordance 
with ascertained principles, I am bound to offer some remarks in 
fayour of the nomination verms the election of laymen to co-operate 
with the synod. 

Assuming, then, that diocesan synods are rather to be rendered more 
powerful for good by a judicious lay co-operation, than to be subyerted 
and substituted by a co-ordinate lay administration, the question 
still remains — ^WiU this end be best attained by a general nomination 
on the part of the bishop and the other cleigy — ^whose synod is the 
thing to be assisted — or by some external system of election ? And 
if by election, then by what constituency 1 

Four constituencies haye been proposed, besides that of the " class 
interests" propounded at the Frant meeting; namely, the People or 
Parishioners ; the Vestry ; the Adult Male Churchgoers, or Seat- 
holders ; and the Communicants of the Parish. 

(1.) *'The People or Parishioners." This I dismiss from considera- 
tion out of simple respect for the Congress ; for no one, I am 
persuaded, would stand up in this place and adyise us to imperil the 
Church by making the indei&nite " parishioners" the arbiters of fitness 
for co-operation with spiritual synods. 

(2.) " The Vestry" is hardly less objectionable as now constituted ; 
though the theoretic importance of the churchwardens' office, and 
the practical excellence of many of its occupants, haye betrayed 
seyeral honoured Churchmen into a yirtual advocacy of *' the Vestry" 
as a constituency ad rem. They virtually advocate the vestry, when 
they propose that the churchwardens and sidesmen, being chiefly the 
elect of vestries, should furnish the element of lay co-operation. 
But surely they do this in forgetfulness of the anomalies resulting 
from our loss of discipline ; or they willingly shut their eyes to the 
frequent election of most unfit persons to hold the warden's office, 
nay the very persons against whose errors and vices the warden's 
office itself was intended to guard the Church, such as notorious evil- 
livers aud atheists, not to mention violent separatists, both Protestant 
and Komanist. These they euphemistically call exceptional cases; and 
so they deceive themselves, and would ensnare the synod. I will only 
add that to adopt churchwardens and sidesmen,* as the Church's elect 
lay co-operators or representatives, virtute officii^ would be to put a 
bar to that most essential proviso, that the laity appointed, whether by 

* That the Testes Synodales grew to be standing officers in the Ohurch, as sidesmen or synods- 
men, after diocesan synods ceased to be convened, and retain the title even now in many parishes, 
though the last shadow of their disciplinaiy and synodal functions has long departed, is not a fbot 
tiiat would Justify the election of such officers, as they once were, by our modem vestries. Much 
less is it a precedent for sending modem churchwardens, whether wholesale ca by representatioo, 
to assist synods on the mere ground of their parochial office, Yet such ifl itie fascination of « name 
and theory, that this mere wmiwU w&m^DmmancIs a large homage. 
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nomination or election, to assist Christian synods, should be men who 
have openly confirmed their baptismal covenant, and who frequent 
the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ. 

(3.) The third constituency is that proposed by Mr. Poimd, in his 
valuable pamphlet of 1851, namely the "Adult Male Churchgoers" 
who have held an allotted seat for twelve months. It is scarcely less 
objectionable than the two former, and needs no further remark. 

(4.) The "Communicants of the Parish" sounds better; but a 
communicant constituency is simply impossible cu a reality and safe- 
gwird — ^though quite possible in lunm^ if the bishop please to create 
it — ^u^til a previous restoration of discipline (itself not to be effected 
without a legitimate lay co-operation) shall afford some guarantee for 
the character of communicants, shall have vindicated the terms of 
Church membership from contempt, and fenced the second sacrament 
itself from such intrusion and profanation* as would inevitably accrue 
from making it an vmprotected qualification for important office. 
There would, moreover, be even less probability of " satisfying the 
public" (if that is the aim) by creating a communicant constituency 
to the exclusion of what is unhappily a majority of churchgoers, than 
by a quiet but generous nomination of individual earnest Churchmen 
in each locality, by those best acquainted with their fitness and most 
responsible for their acts. 

(6.) To the singular suggestion that lay co-operation should be 
based on a representation of classes or " class interests," the opponents 
of " fancy franchises " in politics will be as little disposed to succumb, 
as the adherents of a communicant qualification for the lay nominee, 
or the objectors to a communicant constituency on the grounds just 
stated. It is almost beyond a question that the classes named at the 
Frant meeting for the privilege of sending representatives to Church 
synods, so called — namely, county magistrates, public and national 
schoolmasters, officers of Church societies, churchwardens, chapter 
clerks, and lawyers and architects — are so far from offering any class 
guarantee of Church membership, that they would, with slight excep- 
tions, be as imsafe a constituency aa the vestry itself, and stiU less 
popular. 

Meantime, since the speaker added to his list " every conceivable 
Church interest," and since all great temporal interests ought to be 
intimately concerned with Chiurch interests, it is plain that he cannot 
stop short of adding to the enumerated constituencies of his unprece- 
dented convention each great professional, industrial, commercial, and 
charitable institution in the realm. 

Every organisation, from the ancient guild or company down to the 
modern police, railway, or volunteers, has a deep interest in the 
efficiency of the Church, and may claim to have that interest specially 
represented. The necessary consequence would be a confusion of 
tongues, and an overwhelming of the proper clerical element of a 
synod, such as no safeguard of voU by orders could prevent or remedy.t 

* It is to be borne in mind that, as things now are, though the Bubrio, preHEtupposiDff the 
aotiye exercise of discipline, suggests the idea of its being a verr easy thing for a pcuish priest 
to reject notoriously luiflt persons from the Lord's Table, it is m reality far otherwise. Eyery 
such act must now be done on his own sole judgment, at his own sole risk of an action for 
libeL as well as by his own unsupported moral courage, and at the imminent risk of being misunder- 
stood, and sacrificing his usefulness in other directions. The subsequent communication of such 
rejection to the bishop is a totallr insufficient remedy ; and the whole eril arises from the scandalous 
abeyance of that discipline, whi(m we still profess to be "(me of the marks olthe true Church."— 
Bee " Homily for Whitsunday," part n. 

t It will be seen that Mr. Hope subsequently eiplained his object in proposing to rrairaBeiit daas 
interests, to have been theayddanoe of uiTthing aayonzlng of deotoral diitiicts and pnbao agitation 



So muok on the subjieot of election, and the propotBd oos8titiifiaei6& 
It may safely be asserted that almost every adrantage aimed at in 
the schemes thus submitted to your review, without any of their 
attendant perils, would be attainable by a liberal system of nomination. 
If, for example, one or more communicant laymen were nominated by 
every incumbent in England and Wales, and if each bishop exercised 
his supplementary power of inviting additional laymen from any <»• 
all his nual deaneries — these very bishops and incumbents being them- 
selves in great part the nominees of laymen, representing all perceptible 
variety of sentiment or action within the Church, and having family 
or local connexion with all sorts of temporal interests — ^no legitimate 
claim would be disregarded, no class of interests or opinions would be 
overlooked. 

No more than, nay not by any means so much as, this plan of 
nomination would afford, is either expected or desired by the general 
laity; nor are they by experience prepared for more, if more were 
right. It is, in every iota, so much more than is deemed advisable 
according to the view of orders, and government, maintained in'that 
influential and popular communion which still calls itself Wesleyan. 
No lay right is ignored, and no clerical right is imperilled, by the 
refusal of more. The need of lay co-operation may be fully met 
without more. To begin with more would be, in any case, to begin at 
the wrong end. And lay co-operation, thus secured, may be worked 
out to-morrow on the basis of a system already, as I have said, in 
operation in a majority of our deaneries ; and may readily be developed 
further, as occasion may require and experience may justify. 

I proceed to submit an outline of what has been tibou^t by some 
competent advisers to be a safe and sufficient plan. It has at least 
' the merit of being no one man's scheme, but is the fruit of conference; 
and it steers clear of the errors of those impulsive laymen or thought- 
less clerics who, because forsooth the clergy are somewhat roughly 
charged with discouraging lay aid by professional jealousy or self- 
importance, rush straightway into the opposite extreme, propose plans 
of partnership which ignore distinction of orders, and unconsciously 
labour to erect what that great advocate of lay co-operation. Bishop 
Hall, so painfully deprecated, a ** lay presbytery,*' upon the ruins of 
an apostolical commission. 

Other plans may yet be devised, equally moderate, and far wiser. The 
authors of this plan will be amongst the first to welcome them. Mean- 
time we submit our own, and bid it " Grod speed" for what it is worth : — 

I. It is proposed, first, that rural deaneries, the ancient basis <A 
synodal and disciplinary action, be universally restored as ecclesiastical 
jiuisdictions; be reduced to uniform proportions, as far as practicable; 
and that their chapters meet quarterly in the Ember seasons. 

IL That the rural deans, as of old before papal encroachment 
restrained the privileges of the parochial clergy, and as at present in 
the diocese of Exeter, be permitted by the bishops to be nominated by 
the presbyters, subject to their lordships' veto. 

III. That the clergy in chapter assembled be authorised by the 
bishop, through their rural dean, to nominate severally in chapter one 
or more communicant laymen for each parish or assigned district, to be 
invited by the rural dean, in the chapter's name, to meet the chapter for 
joint consultation, as occasion shall require ; preference in such nonuna- 
tion to be given to commimicant churchwazdens and sidesmen. 
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lY. That a jamt meetiug df the cbftptei: and the sidd hj consuh^n 
being then conyened, the rural dean, in the bishop's name, shall 
announce his lordship's intention to hold a diocesan synod; shall com- 
municate to the joint meeting the general purposes of such synod, and to 
the chapter separately the special subjects and objects pertaining to 
their order. That he shall declare the right of ^e whole beneficed 
and licensed clergy to be present thereat either in person or by repre- 
sentation, and shall authorise the lay consultees to choose four of 
their own nimiber to attend as testes synodalea at certain sessions of 
the synod; there to make any presentment of clerical or other 
irregularity, to assist the synod in such matters as the bishop shall 
open to them, and to receive its constitutions. 

V. That the rural dean cite also other laymen nominated from the 
deanery in behalf of the whole diocese by the bishop himself^ to attend 
together with the nominees of tlie parochial clergy.* 

VI. That the cathedral clergy be cited, and may speak ; but, being 
without cure of souls, have no vote on the constitutions. 

VII. That the deacons of the diocese be represented by a certain 
number of their body, to be determined by the bishop ; and that they 
Tote on all constitutions except such as touch doctrine. 

VIII. That all constitutions, whether respecting doctrine, or pas- 
toral practice, or the general discipline and work of the church, be 
determined in the synod proper, consisting of the bishop and oth^ 
clergy alone. That the huty, being consentient, may subscribe all 
and every such constitution so previously determined, before its pro- 
mulgation in the diocese under the final sanction of the bishop. But 
that in the case of constitutions which are neither doctrinal nor 
purely pastoral, the subscription of the laity as consentient shall be 
deemed essential to their validity. And that on all other subjects 
whatsoever submitted to their joint consideration with the parochial 
clergy, by the bishop himself, or with his approval, they speak and 
vote as fireely as the clergy themselves. 

IX. That the sessions of the synod attended by laymen be open to 
the public. 

X. That the synod be annual as formerly. 

XI. That the bishop have power to invite the presence of other 
priests engaged in Church work within the diocese, though without 
cure of souls, but may not confer on them the power of voting on the 
constitutions. 

Xn. That the bishop of the diocese if possible, or at the least iis 
deputy, preside at every meeting of the synod ; and that the consti- 
tutions of the synod of the province be promulged in this synod, 
immediately after the president's opening address, on the first day of 
meeting. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Bev. B. Setmoitb (Beotor of XiawBrton), said he should address himself 
to the question of diocesan synods, not because he attached more importance to 
it than the other subjects under discussion, hut hecause it was receiving at present 
most serious consideration. Why was Conyocation so slow in winning its way 
to the confidence of the Church of England? What had Conyocation done 
during the last twelve years to deserve the confidence of the Church ? One of 

* Opportunity will thus be given to si^mnon more than one l»inan from the laiger paiiahei ; and 
B]M t» ooiiMft IndtvlduAl idioifnciwy on Ibe pMt of pMOohlia 01^^ 
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«lu>m he dasivecl to speak wiUi the snuxrast leBpeet— the Bishop of this dioeew— 
ipoke of ConTOCBtioii as an antiquated aaaemblage of the defgy. He confeaeed 
he heard those words with deep sorrow. (AppUrase.) But, notwithstanding, 
he belieyed that they spoke the mind of a laige nmnber, both of deigjnien and 
htymen, and probably of some of the bishops of the Church oF England. 
(Hear, hear.) He oonld only say that there were other institations of the cSiTiidL 
and State which were ancient, but for which they had found nse within thor 
own memoiy ; and he beliered it would be found uie ancient Conrocation of the 
Church of England had more yalue than many at present beUered it to haye. 
(Applause.) But still it was reasonably asked what was Conrocation doinc ? 
For the last twelye years, during which it had exercised all the functions of a 
synod of the Church, let him say that he belieyed it had done much. (Applause.) 
It had at first to conquer much prejudice ; it had to feel its way into a right 
mode of doing its business ; it had withstood the jealousies of Parliament and 
the press. It had, in the name of the Church of Enghmd, repudiated those 
unhappy heresies which came— with grief he said it — ^from the pens of clergymen, 
and m later days in a more disastrous form from a bishop. (C&eera.) The 
Church of Eneland had no mode of wiping out that stain but through the synod 
speaking openly on the subject. (Hear, hear.) It had also prepared a Haryest 
Hhanksgiying Serrice, and it had taken steps towards the preparation of other 
services that were called for. He believed when the Haryest Beryipe was used 
with the pennission of the Crown it would be foimd not an unworthy supplement 
eyen to their yenerated Prayer Book. (Applause.) More than that, they had 
receiyed the license of the Crown to enact a new canon. (No, no.) It had 
drawn a new canon and prepared it for the confirmation and consent of the 
other provincial synod. It had also solemnly and unanimously giyen the 
sanction of the Church to the ministrations of women, not merely as a deyotion 
of their leisuro hours, but in professional and formal ministrations, and had 
pronoimoed that a spiritual and apostolical usage. (Hear, hear.) He granted 
it had stopped short of actual legislation. Why ? One reason, and he was glad 
to say so in that assembly, because he hoped it might lead to something better, 
was the inaction of the provincial synod of York. (Applause.) York, in many 
respects, stopped the way ; there was no impediment on the part of the Crown. 
The reason lay in the defective attendance of the bishops and clergy, and this 
arose from a want of public opinion on the subject, whidi he thought would be 
remedied by diocesan synods. (Applause.) 

The Bey. W. N. Moleswobth (Spotland) said he had a right to speak on the 
subject, because many years ago he had fought the battle of Convocation alone, 
at a time when the attempt was regarded as hopeless and almost Quixotic. In 
eonyocation thero were two things which required remedy. One was that the 
upper house was too small for the work ; and the other was that the lower house 
was oyerlaid as it were by nomination members, who represented no one but 
themselyes. He proposed, as a remedy, to transfer the deans and others who 
represented chapters from the lower to the upper house. (No no.) The mitred 
abbots, beforo the Reformation, sat vdth the bishops. He would have the 
diocesan synods and mridecanal meetings realities, and not mere forms ; but he 
maintained that the House of Commons and the House of Lords wero the 
representatives of the Church, and he thought they should remain so. (Cheers.) 
Our parliamentary synods had their origin in the ecclesiastical synods of the 
Church. The synods for all practical purposes did not exist. At the diocesan 
synod the bishop deUyered his message, and the ^od was then dismissed. As 
to archidiacmial synods, they had the additional hardship of paying the synod 
dues, and not having the synod. (Applause.) With regsod to the admission of 
the laity into convocation he was a thorough conservatiye — ^for he was for things 
as they were. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. J. B. BEBES70SD Hope had not been prepared for such a broadside as 
that which his friend Mr. Sweet had opened upon him for his Erant speech. 
At the same time he hoped that Mr. Molesworth s recommendation to transfer 
deans and archdeacons to the Upper House of Conyocation would haye proved 
to his friend that there were even greater radicals in the Church than himself. 
He had only time to say that he entirely adhered to the position he took up in 
that speech. He did not care for the name by which such Church legislatiye 
assemblies might be called, whether a synod or convention, or convocation, and. 
so forth. But he did say that the Church must shew confidence in the laity, if 
she did not mean the laity to mistrust her. What he cared for was that there 
ihould be a series of Churt^ deliberatiye assemblies, ranging from the lowest^ 
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that of tlie pariah, up to the central Church parliaaient, in each of which the 
laitj should have their place. With regard to his Frant scheme of lay represen- 
tation in diocesan synods, he must obserre, that the idea which he there threw 
out of a representation of interests among the lait j, was a conservative safeguard 
as compared wiih mere numerical representation. It waa analogous to the 
counties and boroughs of England contrasted with the electoral districts of 
France and the United States. Kow, then, as to the ancient precedents which 
had been urged on the other side. He believed he had, for his own part, as 
much or more respect for the early councils than those who urged them againsir 
him, for he looked at the state of matters as they really were in those times, and 
he compared them with things as they actually existed at the present day. He 
gave credit to the great saints of those times, the Athanasius, the Gbegories, and 
Chrysostom, for being men of eminent practical ability and common sense, 
besides their sanctity ; and he was convinced that if they had lived in days of 
steam and telegraphs and daily journalism, they would have accommodated their 
policy to those great &cts. Now, then, he must repeat what he had occasion 
some yeara before to enforce, that the ancient councils were not only deliberative 
assemblies, but courts of justice. The most famous councUs had arisen &om the 
necessity of trying some great church offender, Arius, or Yestorius, or Eutyohes. 
But the growth of political philosophy had established a distinction between 
legislatures and courts, and when accordingly he/ spoke up for laity in Church 
legislatures, he no way intended that these bodies should be other than dehberative 
and legislative. He distinctly wished it to be understood that he no way 
contemplated that, like the dd councils, they should be Church courts for 
questions of faith. Then, too, the vote by orders was an efficient preservative 
against the laity swamping the dergy upon a division. This brought him to 
the second topic on which he desired to touch. His lordship might recollect 
that at the Oxford Congress, as at the preceding Cambridge one, he had protested 
against the cry for more bishops as one which took up the question at the wrong 
end. What the people wanted was not more " my lords,'' but more unions of 
clergy and laity working together ; more dioceses, in short — capped by bishops. 
The right point of the wedge to get in was the layman. Once the poor layman 
had got in, the broader and more imposing presence of the prelate would be 
sure to follow. Let the demand be more for more dioceses, involving the joint 
action of clergy and of laity, and of course each diocese would soon require its 
bishop to crown the structure. Such new dioceses would naturally foUow the 
ciTil divisLons of the land. There ought, generally speaking, to be a diocese and 
a bishop for every county, if not for every division of a county, returning mem- 
bers under the Beform Bill, and for every town with 160,000 inhabitants. The 
sum total of the whole matter was, that the Church of England was at this 
moment making a great effort to secure her position as the Church of the people. 
John Bull had a dread, very often most imjustly taken up, but certainly a di^ad 
of a something which he called priestcraft : let them beware not to awaken this 
fooling. The Churdi of England was in the throes of her second birth, and 
she would either come to iSe or not, according as she did or did not shew a 
generous confidence in the people, and admit them or not to a share in her 
administration and her responsibilities. 

The Rev. CanonTebvoe (York) said he congratulated the meeting on the amount 
and variety of sentiment presented for its consideration. He never recollected a 
meeting in which he found himself so foirly hurled backward and forward by the 
shock and conflict of opinion. (A laugh.) Each gentleman seemed to have 
entered the field resolved to demolish hSi predecessor, and with perfect impar- 
tiality each had left himself open to be demolished by the gentleman who came 
after. His £riend, Mr. Sweet, having fired his leammg right into the opening 
paper, brought out his other friend, Mr. Beresford Hope, to fire heavily into 
him. He hc^l the pleasure of cordially agreeing witib both of them in the destruc- 
tive parts of their arguments 5 but he could not go along with them in that which 
they would set up instead. So, as Mr. Hope had quite demolished Mr. Sweet, 
his course was plainly to demolish Mr. Beresford Hope. (Hear, and laughter.) 
This he undertook for his share. (Hear, hear.) The point of course was the lay 
element in convocation. He heartily agreed with Mi, Hope in all he had said 
on the necessity of lay co-operation. If he had his fervid imagination and 
oratory, he woiid go beyond all his conceptions and visions on this point. He 
cared not a straw for any precedents which could be pretended to the contrary; 
that the laity must in some shape or other join in and concur with the delibera- 
tions of their bishops and clergy, was eo plain to him that he could not imagine 
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ibe existence of any synod or oonrocation without it. So fiir he inis thoroughly 
at one with his friend Mr. Hope ; but when he put this fundamental principle 
into the shape of a lay element in our proTincial couTOcations, he was obliged to 
dissent ; not only because it was an entire norelty, but because he did not yet 
despair of the Church of England. (A laugh.) He was not prepared to abandon 
the union of Church and State — (hear, hear),— and he would show them in a 
few words that the admission of a lay representation into our povincial synods 
would be the orerthrow of the peculiar constitution of the Engliui Church. (Hear, 
hear.) The union of Chnroh and State in this kingdom resides by law in the 
junction of the two parts of the body politic, the spiritualty and the laity under 
royalty.* The spiritualty are represented in the two ProTincial Conyocations, 
the laity in the two Houses of Pariiament ; and the concurrent assembly of both 
constitutes the Mitgnmm CondUum of this nation. It is quite a mistake to speak 
of the Church as not being oo-extensiTe with the State. Church and State are 
the two aspects of the same nation. The religious aspect is represented in oouto- 
cation, the political in parliament, and both are concurrent in the national acts. 
Under this constitution, when any canon or other measure passes the oonrocation, 
it is not a law, not eren of the Church. It may bind the clergy when ratified by 
the Crown, but it does not bind the laity, beoiuyBe they hare not' given it their 
consent. To them it is as yet only a pastoral admonition ; it is the yoioe of the 
bishops and clergy solemnly calling on the laity to adopt a religious regulation. 
It may be their religious duty to agree to it, but till they haye agreed it is no law. 
Then to obtain the consent of the laity it is taken to parliament, and passing there 
it becomes in the same moment a law of the Church and a law of the State. 
Thus there can be no conflict of law between Church and State $ no law can pass in 
either without passing in both. Here is the constitutional union of Church and 
State. Now of this union the essential condition is that the Church laity be not 
represented in conyocation. Not that the laity shall haye no yoioe, for he had 
already shown they haye the deciding yoioe ; but that their yoice shall not be 

fiyen in that particular synod. For, conoeiye a lay representation in conyocation, 
e did not care how it was elected — ^though if they began by distinguishing the 
Church laity from the nation, they would be again separating Church and State — 
but let there be a lay element constituted in any way ; if it was recognised as the 
lay representation of the EngUsh Church, it would destroy her union with the 
State. For suppose a canon to pass such a conyocation, it would be the act of 
the bishops, clergy, and whole laity of the Church of England. Now he said that 
on New Testament principles it was ipso facto a law of the Church. Eyery 
churchman must be boimd by it ; there was no other power that could add to 
or diminish from its force as a Church law. But when they took it to Parliament 
it might be rejected, and then it would not be a law of tlie State ; the State 
courts would not recognise it, and they would prohibit the bishop from enforcing 
it in the Church courts. Here then they had at once the union between Church 
and State dissolyed. They had them in open conflict: one law for one, and 
another for the other. He said this would be to destroy the Church establish- 
ment, and rob the State of its highest priyilege. (Hear, hear.) Now none of 
these consequences attached to the lay element in diocesan synods, or in ruri- 
decanal chapters. These were not in alliance with the State ; they had no power 
to legislate for the Church ; they did not even include the diocese, for a diocese 
would not change its laws without the consent of the province. Th^ whole 
action was purely considtative ; and while he admitted Mr. Sweet*s precedents for 
the clerical character of the synods in former times, he saw nothing in them to 
hinder the calling in of any number of laymen to advise with the clergy, for 
the better information of their legislative bodies, parliament and convocation. 
In these lesser synods the clergy and laity might be combined witJiout confusion, 
and with the utmost advantage. They would there elicit local information, and 
mature suggestions for the consideration of ibe higher authorities. The work 
would be better prepared for convocation, and Parliament would be better pre- 
pared to meet the measures of convocation, from its members having sat in the 
diocesan synod. He did hope that gentlemen would deal with these questions in 
the spirit of their own Established Church. He had heard a good deal of the 
imcient Church— of Egyptian synods, and Gfreek synods, and again of Colonial 
and American synods; but he could hardly find a trace in some theories of the 
Church of England. (Hear, hear.) He wanted to test and carry out their own 
national institutions in the spirit of their own people ; and he did earnestly 

•Act 2iH.TiiL, exit 
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deprecate all sach departures from their own land-marks as that so Tehemently) 
and he was afraid, so rashly insisted upon, hj their good friend behind him. 

The Yen. Abohdeaoon Bicebbsteth also spoke of the disasters which would 
follow the admission of the lay element into oonyocation ; and the Yen. Aboh- 
j>EAOoy Denibok concurred in the remarks made by the Bey. Canon Trevor, 

The BieHT Bey. Ghaibican considered that when they had come to an agree- 
ment on the meaning of the word "synod," there would be found uttle 
practical difference amongst those who had been fiehting so beautifully before 
them ; he believed that they would all agree that in legislating for the Gnurch of 
England they must act upon the rules of that Ghuroh. If these two things were 
conceded, it seemed to mm that the great difficulty which they had to contend 
with came from words. Yeiy fsw of them were for haying the laity interfere in 
definition of articles of faith, because they would say that the layman's business 
as to that definition was to assent to what was proposed, or withhold his assent 
to preyent the introduction of heresy. Let them depart from that room, at least, 
witii this conyiotion in their minds — ^There was, thank GK>d, no difference amongst 
them as to their estimate of the yital importanoe of the laity consulting with and 
acting with the dergy in eyerything that concerned their common Church — 
(Cheers.) He by no means felt so isolated as the bishops had been represented 
as being. He had the best clergy, who adyised, counselled, and acted with >ijm 
as loying younger brothers, and he had an attached laity, and, in the words of 
one of them, eyerything passed from the laity to the bishop and from the bishop to 
the laity, and they knew pretty well about one another. (Cheers.) 
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AUGMENTATION OF SMALL LIVINGS, AND 
TITHE REDEMPTION. 

By the Bev. W. W. MALET, 

The meeting of this Congress in our great emporium of commerce 
is, as appears to me, a sign of the yearning after heavenly things 
which is growing everywhere and every day. 

Among other convictions as to our Holy Church — ^the United 
Church of England and Ireland — ^there is this, that her holy orders 
of bishops, priests, and deacons should be increased in numbers, and 
that all of them should have competent maintenance. 

As I have been invited to speak here in Manchester of redeeming 
for the Church her alienated tithes, as one of the means of making 
this provision, especially where at present the incumbencies have been 
truly called starvings instead of livings, it seems to me a happy 
coincidence that Mr. Whittaker, in his History of Manchester, says 
that, " As an instituted body of priests was from the beginning con- 
tinued in the world, an established provision for their maintenance 
must also have been continued with them, and the ascertained 
maintenance for the clergy under this and the preceding dispensations 
was evidently tithes ; these were principally the tenths — of cattle and 
sheep — ^the fruits of the earth and personal gains. Fixed for ages 
before the coming of Christ, and not superseded by any other 
appointment at it, it was necessarily kept on afterwards, and admitted 
by all the nations of Christendom ; they received it as a part .of 
Christianity ; particularly was it the case among our Saxon ancestors. 
• " If any withhold his tithes," say the laws of Edward, "let him pay the 
fine enjoined by the Danes;" and "the subtraction of tilhos," say the 
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Constitutions of Edgar, " is an oflfenoe against the laws of God, and 
provokes the anger of the Almighty. Tithes being ^ necessary 
tribute that Christians owe to the King of kings." 

Launcelot Andrews, one of the Bi^ops of Winohestor, when he 
proceeded doctor in divinity, delivered in Latin a divinity determi- 
nation on the right of tithes, in the Divinity School at Cfetmbridge ; 
it was first printed in the posthumom opu^cula of the bishop, and 
dedicated by the Bishops of London and Ely to Charles 1st, iu 1629. 
The translation was msAe and published for the benefit of the public 
in 1647, and is headed "Tithes ought not to be abrogated." Hq 
therein declares that the patriarchs, the prophets, Christ nimself, his ' 
apostles, the whole Church, fathers, councils, history, laws both pivU 
and canon, and, finally, experience itself, hav^ brought in their 
evidence for tithes. He quotes sermons of the ancient bishops, e. ^., 
one of St. Augustine, the gloiy of Africa, beginning the sermon 
thus : ** By the favour of Christ, Christian brethren, the days are now 
at hand ii; which we ought to gather in the harvest ; therefore let U3 
give thanks to God who gives all, and think of offering to Him our 

tithes ; for we offer tithes of duty, and he that will not 

pay them takes by force that which belongs to another." By this 
we learn the time of the year when tithes ought to be paid. 

Lord Clarendon, the author of the History of the Rebellion, wrote 
a note on Malachi iii., 8th verse, " Will a man rob Qod 1 " It is too 
long to read the whole, but let me quote a part, as it speaks so plainly 
of the alienation of tithes being a national sin. " Pretend what you 
will to reverence and fear of God, if you take away what is conse- 
crated, what is dedicated to God, you do no better than rob God 
himself. TremeUius renders it spoliatis me; but the Vulgate hath 
it configitis rneg i,e, ^You have not been content to rob and spoil 
me, but you have nailed me ; you have bound me fast that I cannot 
stir to help myself, nor go to others to help me 1' — Grotius, on Rom. 
ii. 22, *Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege', 
remarks, non multum distal falsos deos colere et verum »poliare; suid 
that the robbing and defrauding the Church is the very sacrilege here 
condemned, appears evidently from that saying of the town clerk in 
Acts xix. 37, where the same word lepoarvKki is used in the original as 
St. Paul uses to the Romans, which is nowhere applied to any other 
robbers." Then as to the alienation of tithes having been sanctioned 
by King Henry VIII. and his parliament, instead of reverting from 
the monasteries, &c., to the parishes, as Cranmer strongly urged on 
his Majesty, he continues, " Neither can law in those cases alter the 
matter of right and justice ; it may make me more potent to do 
injury by making that injury unpenal in me ; it cannot make the 
thing I do just, or lesson my guilt before God. I speak of things 
evil in themselves, as all things are which God Himself has inhibited 
to be done ;...., and I confess I cannot apprehend how spoiling 
or defrauding the Church can be less sacrilege, by what authority 
soever men are qualified to commit it." 

Even that which has been dedicated to the gods of the heathen in 
India, I found, while there in the civil service, our Christian 
government had not alienated ; and every ryot on his lease had 
deduction made for deumdhan, or allowance for the temple. 
Having left that service, and entering holy orders in England, I was 
led to enquire into the various appeUationig of rector, vicar, and 
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curate (all our parochial pastors being called curates in the prayer 
book), and while pursuing my studies at Oxford, under that great and 
Yenerable scholar, Dr. Mo. Bride, I found that, strictly speaking, every 
incumbent is both rector and curate, and our so-called curates are 
luutistants; that since religious houses ceased to send out their 
Yicarii, the term is a misnomer, or at best a synonyme with ^'deprived 
of tithes" — t.«,j vicar deprived of the greotier part of, and perpetual 
curate deprived of aU tne tithes. Seeing the earnest Sir E. Inglis 
bringing forward his annual motion on Church Extension, from 1838 
to 1840y and that the revenue taken from bishops and cathedral 
chapters were not likely to be devoted to the right object, by the cen- 
tralisation, system of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and then most 
opportunely a report of the tithes alienated and not alienated being 
presented to Parliament by command of ELing William IV. in 1835, 
as though shewing the nation the way to atone for the sacrilege 
committed by Henry VIII. (for he forced the then parliament to 
consent to his will), I pubHshed a pamphlet through Mr. Hatchard, 
dedicated by permission to Sir B. Inglis, on '^ Church Extension ; or 
what can the Church do unless her rights are restored and her 
efficiency upheld T — ^the motto beiilg, " Wherein have we robbed thee ? 
In tithes and offerings. Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse." 
Mai. iii., 8 and 10 ; and quoting Wordsworth's lines : — 

" liberty and trlmaph on tho mftin, 
Aa4 laurel'd aixniee not to be withstood— 
WDAt serve they, if on transitory good 
Intent^ and sedulous of abject gain? 
The State (ah I surely not preserved In Tain), 
Forbear to shape due channels which the flood 
Of sacred truth may enter, till it brood 
O'er the wide realm, as o'er Egyptian plain. 
The all-sustaining Nile." 

The pamphlet is out of print, and I cannot say, as Lord Brougham 
did the other day, that I have refused a second edition. I only wish 
the public would call for it, not for any merit in my writing, but for 
the principle of restoration which it treats of. 

In 1846 a society was organised, having the following objects: — 

I. To encourage spiritual and lay owners of alienated tithes to 
restore them to the spiritual purposes for which they were originally 
ordained. 

II. To assist such owners, either by grants of money, or by 
paying the expenses of conveyance, or by legal advice, in applying 
their tithes towards relieving the spirituiil destitution of the parish or 
chapelry whence they arise, by annexing such tithes to the endowment 
of the parish church or chapel, or by endowing with such tithes 
new district churches therein. 

III. To apply to parliament to facilitate the means of accomplishing 
these objects. 

It is managed by a board 'of twenty-four, lay and clerical in equal 
numbers j presided over by Lord John Manners. Lord Ebury, the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Sir W. Page Wood, and Lord J. Manners, 
^re trustees; Messrs. Hoare, treasurers; Mr. Kenyon, Q.C., and Mr. 
Batten, counsel; Mr. Drew, solicitor; Mr. Scratohley, actuary; and 
Mr. H. Radcliffe is now secretary; and the office is at 1, Adam-street, 
Strand, where all information and terms can be had, and members 
admitted — ^there is no guinea limit for membership— and every clergy- 
man sending up an annual offertory becomes a member. There are 
about 300 members and contributors. There is a branch Trust at 
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Liverpool, of which, I hope, some members will be here and speak to- 
day. The Archbishop of Canterbury, as was his predecessor, is a 
member. Among the preachers at the annual meetings have been 
three bishops, one of whom, Dr. Selwyn, of New Zealand, told ns that 
the native Christians there brought tithes of their own accord and 
laid them at his feet Certainly the operations of the Trust have 
hitherto been small, but as the text taken by this year's preacher, the 
Rev. C. B. Pearson, Prebendary of Sarum, for an excellent sermon, 
asked, "Who hath despised the day of small things?" (Zech. iv., 10), 
and published at the " Church Press," 11, Burleigh-street, Strand — 
so we may be encouraged to go on trusting in the great Head of the 
Church, the " Priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedec," to whwn 
the writer of Eph. and Heb., says, " Tithes are due," and who has 
given to Christians an altar whereon to lay them. (Heb. vii., 8, and 
xiii., 10.) You may say we have no places here where tithes are 
alienated. A rector, with the great tithes, may say I am content, it 
is not my business. A bishop may say the ecclesiastical commiB- 
sioners pay me and have given me a capital country house; but 
when " one member of the body suffers must not all the members 
suffer with it?" Is not the sin of alienation of God's own a national 
sin? Is it nothing to all that pass by, that, in the twenty-seven 
dioceses of England and Wales, there are 4,800 benefices where the 
rectors, i.e., those who tell the flocks the rule to go by, the spiritual 
guides, the curators of souls, receive under £200 a year; that 1,600 
receive under £100 a year; and that there are more than 3,000 where 
there are no residences — ^that the tithes of about 4,600 parishes are 
alienated? Should not every cathedral, with its bishop on his throne, 
send forth the cry every year — " Bring ye all the tithes back to God" — 
" Render to God the things that are God's;" and should it not echo 
through the parishes? There is no lack of evidence through publica- 
tions on the subject to enlighten the reading public ; e.g. : Mr. Grove, 
of Lymington, Mr. Venables, Mr. Gage, Mr. Ramsbotham; No. Ill of 
"Tracts on First Principles," published by Lumley; "The Tenth 
due to God;" about sixteen sermons preached before the Tithe 
Redemption Trust; and the annual reports; all to be had at 
No. 1, Adam-street, Strand. And remember this is not a new 
theory, not a new-fangled notion, this Tithe Redemption; for before 
the Great Rebellion many persons — ^perhaps warned by the work of 
Sir H. Spelman, "Churches not to be violated," and now reprinted by 
Parker, and perhaps by Bishop Andrews' treatise — ^formed a scheme for 
restoration of these tithes by purchasing them from the impropriators, 
and great sums of money were raised in a short time; but, as 
Collier informs us, "there was a snake in the grass." The twelve 
"feoffees," wrongly constituted, received the tithes ; but instead of 
annexing them to the churches or chapels where they arose, parcelled 
them out in pensions of £40 and £50 to pay lecturers in market 
towns who preached against the Church. For these reasons the 
"feoffees" were prosecuted, the feoffment cancelled in the Court of 
Exchequer, and the impropriations so purchased were confiscated to 
his Majesty's use. I think these may be the impropriations 
now returned as "belonging to the crown," of which there are 
thirty-eight mentioned in the report of the commissioners. King 
Charles the First made a vow to restore them to the Church in these 
words : — 
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KtNG CHABLKS'S VOW. 

I do here promise and solemnly vow in the presence, and fof the serrice o 
Almighty God, that if it shall please the Diyine Majesty of His infinite goodness 
to restore me to my just kingly rights, and to re-establish me in my throne, I 
will whoUy give baok to His Church all those impropriations which are now held 
by the crown; and what lands soeyer I do now or should enjoy, which haye been 
taken away either from any episcopal see, or any cathedral or ooUegiate church, 
from any abbey or any other religious house. . . And I humbly beseech GK>d 
to accept of this my yow, and to bless me in the design I haye now in hand, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. Chableb B. 

Oxford, April 13, 1646. 

This is a true copy of the king's yow, which was preseryed thirteen years under 
ground by me, Gilbbbt Sheldon. 

August 21, 1660. 

See "Sermon before the Trust, 1858;" also Spelman*s "History 
and Fate of Sacrilege" (published by Masters). 

Thus, then, our work is only the revival of a work, and I hope and 
trust never to be ended till the evil ^ball be done away, and the 
parishes have again that which is due to their altars and their God. 

It will be seen by the last report of the Tithe Redemption Trust 
that tithes to the following amoimt have been restored since 1846 : — 

Through instrumentality of the Trust in twenty ) ^ qok a o 

places — ^total amount J ' 

Through Queen Anne's bounty 539 18 8 

Grants made by the Ecelesiastieal Commissioners ) 4 163 o 

to meet benefaction of Tithes during 1862 / ' 

Benefactions 4,160 

Benefices augmented or endowed by annexation of \ 

Tithes vested in the Commissioners, during > 2,156 13 8 

1862, amounting to j 

Tithes restored voluntarily since the establishment ) 33181211 

of the Trust J ' 

^15,373 9 5 

By the Tithe Commissioners* Reports : — ■ 

Tithes payable to parochial incumbents 2,41 0,506 

Ditto lay impropriators ...£765,429 

Ditto clerical 874,301 

1,639,730 

The income of incumbents when Tithes are ) ^ gQo 000 

alienated j ' ' 

The number of livings under £150 a year, about 3,600. 

Time will not allow me to state instances, or I doubt not your pity 
would be more moved than by this faint outline ; but you will find 
the cases in the Returns to Parliament from the Tithe Commissioners, 
moved for by Mr. Horsman, 1848, and Mr. Massey and Mr. Cowper, 
1852 and 1856. 

In the new edition of Sir H. Spelman's larger work the editor says : 
** It is well known that the crown lands were given up for an allow- 
ance in the reign of George III. ; but there can be no doubt that if 
our most gracious Sovereign were pleased to restore the impropriated 
tithes still held nominally by " the crown " under the Woods and 
Forests, according to the intention and vow of her, predecessor, her 
Majesty's government could at once carry the royejl ^11 into effect,' 
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I have taken down some instances of these crown impropriations : 

1. Radford, Notts. — Population, 9,806; church, 1 ; accommodation, 
550; income of inciunbent, J&296 ; no house; amount of impropriation 
not down in the return. 

2. Drax St. Peter, Worcester. — Population, 1,289; church, 1; 
accommodation, 300; income of incumbent, £81; amount of impro- 
priation not down. 

On calling at the Tithe Commission Office, I found that these tithes 
had, to use the official expression, been "dealt with" — i, c, merged in 
land rent ; but the amount of tithes per acre can never be lost, so 
that restoration can always be effected. Still it is to be lamented that 
such an expediency as the merging of tithes in land was ever adopted 
by parliament. 

Mr. Miller, of Harlow, the great advocate for the restoration of a 
tithe system, thinks the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ought to be a Tithe 
Redemption Trust on a large scale ; but though they have, according 
to a return called for by Lord H. Vane, had tithes to about £14,000 a 
year fallen in to them, they have only returned about £2,000 a year. 

The Tithe Redemption Trust does not seek for centralisation power. 
Gladly would it see in every diocese a Tithe Redemption Trust. In 
the deans and chapters of their cathedrals (each one of which is the 
parish church of the whole diocese) the bishops, according to the 
ancient laws of our church, ought to find coadjutors in this holy work; 
and indeed in them should exist the source of evangelising the people 
and spreading the Church divisionally, and no centraUsation societies 
need exist in London then. And as the parish clergy visit every house, 
or ought to do, and I have no doubt would if in sufficient number^ 
BO the bishops ought to be in sufficient numbers and of sufficient 
activity, and so acquainted with parochial work, as to visit every 
parish and know its condition both as to spiritualities and tempo- 
ralities. A bishop going to our villages in the apostolic spirit of love 
would be hailed by old and young, and by the parish priest kindly 
entertained. He would in some places hear the yeoman complain that 
his tithes were paid to some distant noble, or squire, or lady, or college, 
or commissioner, and he would be moved to urge the restoration of 
tithes in his diocesan synod. 

The Tithe Redemption Trust seeks no money aid from the state, 
but it does look to parliament, and call on its agent, the Ecelesiastical 
Commission, to do its duty with the tithes appropriated, as ^ey fall 
in ; and it throws itself on the Christian zeal and liberality of the 
public, as in this Free-trade Hall to-day, to come forward freely in 
united and combined effort to eradicate the evil, and enable the 
impropriators to restore the tithes, which it is not their fault they 
possess, but that of the whole nation; and which, if restored, the whole 
nation would rejoice at, and Heaven wotdd be appeased, and all the 
people would be taught the way of salvation. 

Impropriations, including the crown, £765,000 a tear. Suppose 
16,000 congregations offer £10 a year; reckon the Tithe at twenty 
years' purchase, £15,300,000 (but who knows whether many would 
not in time be restored free like those restored a few years ago by the 
late Mr. Abel Smith to about £500 a year?) Well, suppose this con- 
tribution went on for 100 years, we have £16,000,000 ! I hope 
you will becoma inembers of the Tithe Redemption Trust, Pro 
miserkordidf\ph:p'^trid^ pro ecclesid Dei, 



MODES OF AUGMENTING SMALL LIVINGS. 

By the Rev. THOMAS LUND, B.D. 

I feel that I shall best fulfil the task assigned to me, within the 
allotted time, by restricting myself as much as possible to matters of 
positive fact. 

My position as one of the secretaries of a Diocesan Institution for 
the Augmentation of Small Livings enables mo not merely to theorise 
upon what may be done in that direction, but to state plainly and 
truly what ha» been done ; and the facts which I shall produce, will, 
I trust, render much exhortation and argument unnecessaiy, even if 
this were the place for them, which it is not. 

I would premise, however, that there are certain special reasons for 
regarding this subject as one of more than ordinary importance at 
the present day, and to which, before I proceed, I must advert for a 
moment. 

1st. The constantly increasing expenditure of all classes, f 7*0711 the 
highest to the loudest, which makes eveiy one, with a fixed income, rela- 
tively poorer than he was formerly. This is a fact patent, I think, to 
all, and one which is found to bear especially hard upon the clergy. 

2nd. The legal rest7^ctions now put upon pluralities^ amounting 
ttlmost to their abolition, whereby the poorer beneficed clergy luive been 
gready increased in number. Yet no one will wish the enactments 
on this head to be cancelled. 

3rd. The farther creation of poor benefices by the f<ymMxtion of new 
districts and parishes, urithout any adequate endowments. But who can 
question the expediency of subdividing large parishes ? 

4th. T^he serious diminvtion in the number of candidates for holy 
orders, which, if it be not spkedily arrested, must clearly resuit, before 
long, either in the closing of some of our Churches, or in a return to 
the old system of pluralities, with less frequent services and other attendant 
evils. This lack of recruits for the ministry, is doubtless caused, in a 
great degree, by the clerical poverty everywhere visible, and by the 
superiot attractions, in a pecuniary point of view, of various lucrative 
and honotirable posts in the ci-vil service, recently thrown open to 
competition, and attainable by young men at an early age, without 
any university or otherwise equally expensive education. 

The striking facts connected with " the supply of ministers" have 
been already laid before the Congress with sufficient distinctness, 
showing a gradual and an alarming decrease in the number of persons 
admitted into holy orders in the course of the last few years. And 
who can doubt that one cause, probably the main cause, of the 
deficiency, is the unwillingness of parents to set forward their solis in 
the way of the very worst paid profession to which a liberal education 
can lead ? and especially now they see that a man may pursue any 
honest trade whatever, and in social position be reckoned as a gentle- 
man for all that ! 

I mentioned the attractive offers set before young men and their 
parents in the civil service of the crown. Take an example, as I 
think it bears strongly upon our subject. 

In the years 1855, 1856, and 1857, according to a published state- 
ment, 47 well educated young men, from 18 to 22 years of age, were 
selected by competitive examination for the civil service of India, 
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They all commenced with a salary of £480 a year (which may be 
reckoned equivalent to about half that sum in England)^ and they 
were informed that their pay would be increased from time to time 
purely according to merit. Now, we have an account of these 
young men, as they stood at the end of 1861, and it is as follows : — 
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And of the whole 47 only three remained at the original stipend of 
£480. 

I adduce this as a specimen of the sort of competition which the 
Church has now to contend with. And does it not plainly point to 
the course of action required in our present necessity, viz., the 
adoption of vigorous measures to improve the incomes of the poorer 
clergy, and to secure promotion (though that is not the question at 
present) — ^promotion, as far as possible, according to merit ? 

It is evident that the Church cannot. continue to hold her position, 
and perform her duties, as the National Church, with a decreasing 
staff of ministers and a rapidly increasing people. And tell me how, 
in a luxurious age like the present, it can be reasonably expected that 
the ranks of the clergy vM be sufficiently recruited as long as, for 
about one-half of our number, to life-long labour is annexed t£at most 
trying of all temporal evils — ^the constant gnawing of genteel poverty. 
More than ever are the clergy required to be gentlemen both in 
manners and education. More than ever are they expected to be 
earnest workers and liberal givers to their poorer brethren. It cannot 
be, I think, that English Churchmen will continue to use their 
neighbour's service without wages, and that too in the most important 
work which it is appointed to man to do ! I cannot think so ill of my 
countrymen as to believe that they will deliberately act the part of 
the Egyptian taskmasters, and say to their clergy, " Go now, and 
work : for there shall no straw be given you : yet diaU ye deliver the 
tale of bricks." 

But to pix)ceed more immediately with our subject. In considering 
the question of augmenting small livings, one's thoughts naturally 
turn, first of all, to the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty. They 
have been the receivers and distributors of a fund arising from the 
taxation of a portion of the clergy, and amounting to about £14,000 
a-year, for 150 years. * Their business has been all along, as defined in 
their charter, " The augmentation of the maintenance of ^ poor clergy ;" 
and their present Secretary, in his published account,* boasts of " the 
soundness of the system, which was originally established, and has 
been continued." I have felt it to be my duty, and I have tried hard, 
to discover the grounds for such boasting ; but I confess that, looking 
carefully at the proceedings of the bounty office from first to last, I 
cannot find them. I cannot see the practical wisdom of their plan 
for augmenting small livings. It seems to have such a ped(Uing 
character about it — doing a little almost everywhere, and really 
effective nowhere. This will be best understood from an example. 

* S«e HodgBon'B " Aocoant of the Augmentation of Small LivlngB, ftc./' p. Iff. 
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Take the county of Derby, in which I am siiecially interested, and put 
" the soundness of the system" to the test of recorded facts. In 
the first ten pears of their operations the Governors of Queen Anne's 
Bounty made nine grants of £200 each, and no more, to nine poor 
benefices in Derbyshire, then under £S5 per annum. The grant was 
made in each case to meet a benefaction of equal or greater amount ; 
and the ten years' result for the whole county was, that nine poor 
livings, not one of which exceeded j£35, were augmented to the 
extent, on the average, of £14 5s. per annum each, benefactions 
included. If this process had been repeated within a short period no 
fault, perhaps, could have been found with the system ; but it is a 
plain matter of fact that of these nt7i6 livings (all of which, remember, 
were still under £50), only one received further augmentation for the 
next forty years ; and the average interval between ^e first and second 
grants was no less than sixty-six years. So much for the first ten 
years of their administration ! Now, what can be said of the last 
ten years, of which we have any printed account, viz., the ten years 
ending with 1855 1 The facts are these : — In those ten years the 
county of Derby received from the Bounty OfiGice nineteen grants of 
£200 to as many distinct livings, that is, after the rate of £380 per 
annum ; and the interest of that sum, about £12, was the average 
annual augmentation, for that period, of the endowments of the 
Church /or an entire county^ derived fix)m the funds of the Governors 
of Queen Anne's Bounty 1 I would gladly believe better things of 
the Managers of the Bounty Office, if I could ; but it is clear, from 
their own published statements, that their funds have been doled out 
to poor livings, from first to last, in such miserable driblets, and at 
such wide intervals, as to be practically ineffective for the cure, or 
even the sensible alleviation, of clerical poverty — ^a disease to which, 
according to my judgment, homoeopathic treatment is quite 
inapplicable. One thing, at least, is certain, that their slow process . 
of augmenting the maintenance of the poorer clergy is unsuited to 
these times — ^unequal to the existing emergency. 

There is another body of whom I shall be expected to say a word 
or two — the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. They have been at work, 
or should have been, for more than twenty-five years, in the same line, 
with lai^e capital, but, I fear, with small administrative wisdom. As 
men of business, they are in bad repute ; and the results are far from 
satisfactory. Nevertheless I have great faith myself in the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission — not as it is, but as it is to be. Its rule of 
proceeding is not stereotyped, like that of the Bounty Office ; so, by- 
and-by, by some transmutation or other, it yrill hit upon the right 
method, and then we shall see great and telling results ; or, which Lj 
more likely, " the ponderous and extravagant ecclesiastical machine," 
as the Times calls it, will be taken to pieces, reconstructed, and made 
to do its proper work — ^the augmentation of small livings — ^with a 
greatly multiplied eflect. Anyhow we may look forward, I think, 
with hope to the better application of the funds of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

And now I will go on to show you "the more excellent way" which 
has been recently adopted in the diocese of Lichfield, comprising the 
three archdeaconries of Derby, Stafford, and Salop — two whole coun- 
ties and a portion of a third — taking that of Derby first, with which 
I am best acquainted. 
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I. In Ihe Archdecuxmry of Derby the total umnber of benefices is 
240 ; and previous to those operations which I am about to detail the 
account stood thus : — 

Number. 

Benefices not exceeding £50 a year 13 

„ exceeding £50 but not £l 00 52 

£100 „ £150 60 

„ £150 „ £200 34 

„ „ £200 a year 81 

Out of 240 benefices, 125, more than half the number, did not exceed 
£150 a year. 

In the spring of 1862, Archdeacon Hill sent forth an appeal, sup- 
ported by a letter from the Bishop, containing a scheme agreed to by 
all the rural deans, by which a fund was to be raised from annual 
subscriptions, donations, and church collections, called *^The Poor 
Benefice Fund," and to be applied to the augmentation of livings 
within the archdeaconry under £200 a year. 

From this fund it was agreed that grants should be annually made 
of £200 to as many benefices imder £200 a year as the state of the 
fund might allow, on condition that in each case the grant was met 
by an equal or greater amount from local benefactions. The £400 
might then be brought to the Diocesan Church Extension Society, 
and, the funds allowing, it would be further increased by £100. 
This £500, being then ofiered to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
would bring £500 more. And so a poor incumbent, who could raise 
£200 by local effort, would receive £1,000 in return, for the fxirther 
endowment of his benefice. 

In consequence of the Archdeacon's appeal meetings were held in 
the principal towns, a committee was appointed, rules were framed 
for the management of the fund ; in less than six months we were in 
full working order; nineteen applications for aid, fulfilling the requisite 
conditions, were entertained ; and five poor benefices were forthwith 
selected to receive grants of £200 each, which, by the process above 
detailed, have already resulted in augmentations of not less than 
£1,000 to each benefice. 

In August of the present year nine other small livings received 
grants of £200 from the same fund upon the dame conditions, which 
we expect, in like manner^ will also shortly issue in an augmentation 
of not less than £1,000 to each living. They are now only waiting 
for the decision of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Thus, in less than two short years, we shall have stimulated the 
Churchmen of our archdeaconry to contribute towards the maintenance 
of their clergy an additional sum of £7,215; and thereby we shall 
also have extracted, as we hope, from the coffers of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, for the same object, the sum of £7,215 more. Total 
amount, £14,430. 

It is further to be observed — and a fact to be especially noted — 
that little or no difficulty seems to exist in obtaining the first £200 
in each case. In less than a year and a half from the commencement 
of our work in Derbyshire, more than one-sixth of all the incumbents 
in the county, with an income of less than £200 a year, had declared 
themselves ready to meet our grants with the required amount from 
local benefactions. 

X ought perhaps to add that we ask no questions about the patronage 
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of a living. We have only one object before us — to increase the 
income of the clergt/man. We make sure of that, and for a perpetuity; 
and we leave it to the conscience of the patron, whoever he may be, 
to " go and do likewise." 

The average income from all sources of the fourteen livings which 
have already received our grants was ^92 6&, and the average popu< 
lation 1,703. 

II. In the large and populous Archdeaconry of Stafford^ where the 
number of bendices is 313, a similar plan has been adopted, and with 
results even still more favourable. Archdeacon Moore proposes — I 
may say purposes, God willipg — ^to augment every benefice in Stafford- 
shire under j6200 a year by at least £1,000 in the course of the next 
ten years^ the number of such benefices two years ago, when this work 
began, being 120. Grants have already been made from the Stafford- 
shire fund to twenty poor benefices; and as soon as the last ten grants, 
made only a few days ago, have passed the scrutiny of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, a sum of £20,000 will have been secured for 
the augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy in that 
county within the short period of two years. 

The average income of the twenty livings thus augmented was 
£111, and the average population 2,990. 

III. In the small A rchdeaconry of Salop (in Lichfield) where the total 
number of benefices is 136, and the number below £200 a year 53, 
Archdeacon Allen (the originator, I believe, of this effective scheme) has 
had two years' start of his brother Archdeacons of Stafford and Derby ; 
and there, in less tJmn four years, sixteen livings, more than one- 
fourth of all that are below £200 a year, have received augmenta- 
tions. When the last four grants have been accepted by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, the augmentations will stand thus : — 



5 of £1,000 each. 
1 „ 1,050 „ 
5 „ 1,200 „ 



1 of £1,300 each. 
3 „ 1,400 „ 
1 „ 1,500 „ 

Total amount £19,050. 

Indeed, so entirely successful has the movement been under the 
guiding hand of Archdeacon Allen, that, in writing to me a few days 
ago, he saj'S, ** Hitherto all that we proposed to effect in Salop has 
been (d.g.) more than realised." 

The average income of the augmented livings in Salop was £110 ; 
the average population 1915. 

Now, add together the results in the three archdeaconries, and 
there stands a capital sum of £53,580 already secured, or nearly so, 
for the benefit of fifty poor benefices in a • single diocese ! Only 
suppose this process to be continued for 12 or 14 years more, and at 
the expiration of that short term, we hope to see every living of less 
than £200 a year in the diocese of Lichfield augmented by £1,000 
or more, while some of the smaller livings will probably have received 
augmentation twice, or perhaps even thrice, within that period. It is 
also no small recommendation of oiu: scheme that aU the work is 
done by archdeacons, rural deans, secretaries, and committees, 
gratuitously, without any clerks, valuers, collectors, or paid ofl&oers of 
any kind. A suggestive fact this, when we look to the expensive 
management of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Bounty 
Office, and bear in mind that for the diocese of Lichfield (and the 
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same may be done for every other diocese) we are doing nearly as 
much business in twelve months as the governors of Queen Anne's 
Bounty have hitherto been able to do in ten years. 

Such operations as I have here detailed commend themselves to 
the feelings and common sense of Englishmen by their real and 
speedy efficiency. Hence the remarkable readiness with which benevo- 
lent churchmen come forward in their several localities to help in 
raising the first £200, which they see will so quickly and abundsuaily 
fructify ; and the earnest approbation of our scheme is to be met 
with not only among the rich, but among working men ^ho, as I can 
testify. A very short time ago, I was explaining the objects of our 
Poor Benefice Fund to a working stonemason, who attends church 
only occasionally, and he repUed, ^^ It's a right thing, and it ought 
to be done ; you'll be having a sermon and a collection for it, I 
reckon. If I'm not at church, put me down for five shillinga" This 
sound feeling is not rare, I am convinced, among oiur artisans. The 
hard-handed are not the most close-fisted. In spite of occasional 
estrangement, in their hearts they value and love the Church — ^they 
know that the clergy are their best friends — ^and although we mud 
have substantial aid in our present necessity, and doubtless shall 
have it from rich and liberal churchmen, let us never forget, that not 
only are a thousand shillings from a thousand poor men as good for 
all purposes as £50 frt>m a rich man, but in this case are far better, 
inasmuch as a thousand supporters of any scheme are better than 
one, and the blessedness also of casting into the Lord's treasury may 
be multiplied a thousand fold. Only let the public mind be stirred 
in this matter, and the people be taught in a kindly way what their 
duty is ; then, I verily believe, we shall soon be able to wipe off the 
reproach, which belongs especially to the men of this generation, of 
having " muzzled the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the com." 
It is true that, when, as at present, " the harvest is plenteous and 
the labourers few, we are required to pray to the Lord of the harvest 
to send forth labourers into His harvest" — ^yet we have to bear in 
mind, that it is the same Lord, who " hath ordained, that they 
which preach the gospel, shall live of the gospel" — ^Uve, not by 
manna sent down from heaven, but as others live, by daily bread ; 
and therefore is it not reasonable to expect, that he will withhold fr^om 
us the gift of an able and sufficient ministiy, until he sees, that we are 
heartily wilhng, out of regard to Him and His honour, to provide His 
laboiurers with fitting wages ? Pray, indeed, we must for Good's help 
in this matter, for we are not sufficient of ourselves, but as good old 
Bishop Sanderson once said, ^' You take God's name in vain within 
your lips, if you cry * Da Dominey and never stir further." 



INVESTMENT OF CHURCH FUNDS. 

By Mb. STEPHEN HEELIS. 

The Congress having been instructed how to go about procuring 
means for augmenting small livings, and tithe redemption, I have to 
offer some suggestions, bearing upon the question of how the money 
shall be applied so as to attain the desired object of doing the best 
for the livings. These suggestions may also be useful in regard to 
the endowment of new churches. 
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It must be borne in mind that the augmentation or endowment is 
to beneiit, not merely the incumbents of the present generation, but 
those who may have to serve the churches for all time to come. 
Naturally, parties engaged in the work may desire to benefit, as far 
as they can, those with whom they are in connection, and for whom 
they have some personal consideration ; but it is submitted that this 
desire must be subordinate to the main object. 

The modes of investment of the funds provided for endowments 
may be considered as only two ; first, the public funds ; second, the 
purchase of property. This latter will branch into several heads, as 
the investments may be either in land, or in tithe rent chaiges, or 
in what is peculiar to this neighbourhood, perpetual rent chaiges 
reserved upon conveyances in fee. The first mode of investment 
and the last head of the second offer inducements in the assumed 
certainty of income, and the slight trouble necessary to the receipt 
of it. But a little reflection will shew that these advantages are 
very dearly purchased. 

As to the funds — ^the tendency of the income of money or funds 
has, for many years past, been downwards ; and there is an impression 
in the minds of thoughtful men, ikai this tendency is considerably 
increased by the discovery of the gold fields, and the consequent 
large influx of the precious metals. But without going into any 
argument upon this point, it will be sufficient to direct attention to 
facts within the recollection of many who now hear me, and which 
go directly to the question, whether the amount of dividend is 
certain. Within the last sixty years, a sum of £1,000 would have 
produced, either by investment in the funds, or by loan on mortgage, 
about £5 per cent per annum, or £60. No such rate of income can 
now be derived from a safe investment. It must also be borne in 
mind that the dividend payable on the public funds has been, from 
time to time, diminished. There used to be navy five per cents, 
which were subsequently reduced to four and three and a half, and 
will shortly go down to three per cents, so that £1,000 invested in 
that stock, and assumed to produce a certain dividend of about £50, 
would now only bring about £36. It will be urged that, within the 
last fifty years, we have undergone immense changes which can hardly 
be expected to recur ; but he would be a bold prophet who should 
say that the next half century will not be as prolific in astounding 
results as its predecessor. Hence, I question the certainty of the 
amount of dividend. 

Upon the third head of the second mode of investment, namely, 
perpetual rent charges, I will, for the present, only further state, 
that it provides a certainty of income without trouble or expense, but 
such income is not improvable ; the rent-charge is fixed, and must so 
continue. Upon this I would observe (though it may perhaps be 
more applicable to a subsequent part of my argument,) that any 
lawyer in conveyancing practice in this neighbourhood sees, every 
day, that, in the great majority of cases, a chief rent, representing at 
the time of its creation the full value of the land, is, after a lapse of 
no long period, comparatively insignificant in amount, — ^the parties 
who originally purchased subject to it having doled out the land at a 
large increase of rent. Instances have come under my notice in 
which, within the last two centuries, money was laid out in land, 
which now produces, annually, more than the principal money 
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invested One in particular occun to me. While preparing this 
statement I have referred to the books of a charity in this city, in 
which I find a real property, which produced in 1764, J&20 a-year, in 
1766, £J^5 a-year, in 1786, £113 17a., and in 1804, £327, produced 
in 1862, a net rental of £429 19&, with a great probability that, 
witiiin the next sixty years, the income will be at least £2,000. Thia 
property, I belieye was bought, two centuries ago, for about £200. 

Without going to the extent of these cases, which may be con- 
sidered exceptional, I would draw the attention of the Congress to 
what must be within the experience of many gentlemen here present, 
namely, the great discrepancy between the amount which, prior to 
the Tithe Commutation Act, incumbents derived in the way of modus, 
and the sums received for tithe of land adjoining, not more &vourahIy 
situated than that in respect of which the modus is paid. ^Now, as 
the amount of modus was, in its inception, a fair equivalent for the 
tithe, it is evident that the difference shows the increase in the annual 
value of land now, as compared with what it was in the reign of 
Richard the Second, when the modus must have had its origin. The 
same process is now going on. Land increases in value, money de- 
creases. The value of a bushel of wheat, barley, and oats respectively, 
as the average of the seven preceding years, is fixed by lie Act 7 
William IV. and 1 Vict. c. 69 (as governing the amount at which 
tithe-rent charges were estimated) at 13b. 8|d. In January, 1863, 
the value of the same quantity of grain is fixed, for the purpose of 
calculating the tithe-rent charge, at 14s. 4Jd. ; in other words, on the 
footing of the statutory average, 13s. 8|d. in 1837 would have bought 
as much grain as 14s. 4Jd. would purchase in January, 1863. 

I now proceed to the second head of investments for endowments, 
namely, tithe rent charges. And here I regret that I must differ 
from Mr. Malet. What I have just stated shows that this, in some 
respects, is, by reason of its varying character, preferable to the funds 
or perpetual rent charges ; but it is subject to a very serious objection. 
Everyone conversant with the state of affairs which existed before the 
Tithe Commutation Act, and the frequent source of litigation and 
irritation which the Tithe system presented, must recollect how great 
a boon, in that respect, the Tithe Commutation was. I say in that 
respect, and I confine my commendation of the measure within that 
limit ; because I have ever held that, in a pecuniary view, the Act was 
one of confiscation of a chief source of the revenues with which the 
Church had been endowed. Passing that, however, I would submit 
that it is extremely impolitic to invest in a species of property which, 
even yet, gives rise to feelings not of the most cordial description 
between an incumbent and his parishioners. Let the impropruUors 
have any disadvantage attending the possession of such a property, 
but don't let the clergy be mixed up with it more than they already, 
of necessity, are. 

I now come to the last and, as I think, the best mode of investment, 
namely, land. To this the principal objection generally urged is, that 
the income derivable ftx)m it is not as much as may be made in other 
ways. But, in fact, it is nearly as much as can be made in consols. 
Another objection is, that the ownership of land, especially if there be 
farm buildings upon it, involves expenses in repairs, draining, Ac., and 
that an incumbent with only a life interest cannot be expected to lay 
out his income in such matters. To this I answer that, in these days 
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there is no difficulty in finding tenants who will take land, in good 
localities and having ordinary conveniences, on the terms of their 
making the necessary outlay, in the confident expectation, and almost 
certainty, that they will be repaid during the currency of their lease. 
Some legislation, giving facilities for such leases, and also for the 
granting of building leases and removing the restriction on the 
locality of endowments, would be required; but this, I assimie, would 
be abnost of course. And, at all events, I urge that the inmiense 
advantage of an investment in land, which is constantly rising in 
value, and which will thus provide a remuneration for increased 
services, rendered necessary by increased population, should over- 
weigh the minor disadvantages attending such an operation. Look 
at the revenues now derived from landed property by the universities, 
the great public schools, and charities and hospitals of all kinds, and 
consider what would have been their position, and how restricted 
their means for good, if the founders and donors, instead of providing 
land, had given money, or invested it in some fixed and unimprovable 
property. Our aristocracy know how much better off they are than 
if their ancestors had kept their property in money, even with a 
return of the extravagant rate of interest which formerly prevailed, 
rather than invest in real estate. And the parish of Manchester, in 
which we are discussing this matter, presents an instance where it 
may be confidently expected that in a few years the revenue derived 
from the gl^be will be so much increased by the falling in of old 
leases and tfal^ granting of new ones, as to afford a very considerable 
and substantial addition to the stipends of the numerous clergy, whose 
labours in the district have been called for by the enormous increase 
of our population. I conclude, therefore, that notwithstanding the 
smaller amount of income which may in the first instance be obtained 
from land, it is the best mode of investment for money devoted to 
endowments. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chaibman, althougli not a great admirer of the Queen Anne's Bounty, 
regretted that the meanfl at the eommand of that office had been of hite much 
diminiahed. 

The Bey. Thohas Bamsbothah (Walmerslev), said the questions of tithe 
redemption and the modes of augmenting small Uvings might well be classed 
together. It might be well to consider not only tithe redemption but also tithe- 
giving. There were two points of great importance on which he wished to speak, 
and which he thought were within the question. The first was the increase of 
the episcopate, and the other the consecration of one-tenth of income to the 
service of God. The speaker proceeded at some length to explain how the in- 
crease of bishops bore upon the subject under discussion, urging that the presence 
of a really kind father in Gk)d — (cries of " question,") — ^would keep a poor hard- 
working clergyman firom the oppression of poverty. Passing to the second point 
of devoting a tenth of income, he said that Scripture taught that those who 
ministco^ at the altar should be partakers with the altar. This was the case 
both under the law and under the Gospel. It was a simple duty of the clergy 
to bring this question of devoting a tithe of their income to the service of Gi-od 
before meir people, showing that when in their power they did this and felt it 
to be both a pleasure and a duty. They had heard in the paper of Mr. Lund 
some excellent suggestions as to increasing small livings and raising a fund for 
the support of the clergy, and he thought this object would be considerably aided 
by an increase in the number of bishops. 

The Rev. J. Foxlbx (Market Weighton) gave a brief account of the pro- 
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oeedinga of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in parishes haying local claims. It 
was the duty of the commissioners to make proyision for those parishes and places 
from which their funds were derived. The commissioners had lately made some 
very good rules on this subject. He beUeyed that in local-claim parishes, if the 
popuktion amounted to 500, the liyings would aU be made up to £300 in a yeiy 
short time (and. to £200 or £250 for smaller populations), unconditionally in 
cases of pubUc patronage such as that of the crown, lord chancellor, or bishop ; 
but in cases of priyate patronage conditionally on a moiety of the requisite funds 
being forthcoming from private som*ces. This condition was reasonable enough ; 
but there were many patrons who could not or would not meet the commissioners' 
grant. He knew one instance, a very exceptional one, but one which would be 
none the worse to illustrate his meaning. The Uving was about £60 a year, with 
no house. The commissioners had offered to make it up to £300 a year and to 
build a house, on either of two conditions ; 1st, if the patronage remained in pri- 
yate hands, one-half of the funds to come from private sources ;' 2nd, if the 
patronage were transferred to a public trustee, the commissioners to do the 
whole. The squire of the parish held the patronage, haying, it was believed, 
bought it himself; and he point blank refused to entertain either of the two pro- 
posals, not on the ground of their interfering with his lawful property y but on 
reliyious grounds, because he believes the Church of England is opposed to the 
Church of Gk)d. What was to be done with such a man ? (A Voice : " Take it 
from him.") The life of the Church in that parish was well nigh crushed out ; 
and so long as such a man could nominate a clergyman, there was no hope of 
improvement. Now, when a railway was to be made, the company got power to 
compel the owners to sell their land if they would not do it freely. Why not 
give the commissioners power to compel this man, and other obstructive patrons, 
to seU; to say to them, take so much of this money for your patronage, and get 
out of the w^ ? 

The Rev. James Wood (Bath) to save time, would confine himself to facts. 
Incomes from land were good, and incomes from money were good, but the 
best of all were those tluit proceeded from loving and grateful hearts. In 
the poor country of Ireland, the priests who ministered to the spiritual wants of 
the poorest peasantry, and depended on their offerings, lived infinitely better 
than the endowed priests of the Church of England. He would submit a plan 
for augmenting poor livings that he thought would be applicable to every parish. 
Ample means were at hand from a willing people if they had only the courage 
and common sense to appeal to them. The rev. gentleman then read the follow- 
ing extract from a paper on the use of the offertory, which he had prepared for 
the meeting : — " We want no new machinery, no special and startling appeals, no 
large outlay of money. Every parish has in itself, and in a measure at work, all 
that is required; it only wants a little enlarging. Whenever the Holy 
Communion is administed, let aU the offertory sentences be used, and a collection 
made from the whole congregation ; then let the tenth of what is collected be 
devoted to the support of God's ministers. If due preparation is made, and the 
explanations and instructions givuu from the bishop and clergy, and the assent 
and consent of the heads of the congregation invited, it is believed that little 
difficulty will be experienced, or which any difficulty that is raised will soon melt 
away. The funds so collected should be carefully administered by a diocesan 
board, composed of the clergy and laity, which should render an account to an 
annual meeting, the executive to be re-elected each year ; as it is essential that 
the fullest confidence should be reposed by the whole church in this board. The 
inadequately paid and actively worked cures of the diocese wiU first require to be 
aided, and the aged and sick clergy. A portion of the funds may then be devoted 
to a central church fund for the relief of the poorest districts of the country, and 
for returned, aged, and disabled missionaries. It is beHeved that some such 
measure as the above would be agreeable to the whole body of the &ithful, and 
greatly relieve existing and inadequate agencies ; and, above all, would be accept- 
able to the great Head of the Church." Doubtless the subject would be new io 
many, but he begged them to call it to mind when they returned to their several 
spheres of labour. (Applause.) 

The Eev. Allen Heed trusted he should neither occupy much time nor 
travel out of the record. He was glad to find there was at least one in 
the room who entertained the same views as he did in regard to the mode 
of augmenting poor livings. It wa« one that would be easy to put in practice, 
one that would be acceptable to all churchmen, rich and poor alike, because it 
would enable them to provide for the maintenance of the clergy. He ccanmended 
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it to the present members of the Church of England, whose duty it was to 
extend the Church by the use of ererj legitimate means, although some of these 
movements might be different to those employed by their forefathers. It was 
true in spiritual things, as in all other things of Gk>d, they needed development, 
and if allowed to rest would soon die. If there was no growth there was no 
life. Great and glorious as England was now, what would she have been had 
they been content with her position in past times? (Applause.) The same 
rule held good in relation to the Church. If it remained stationary, contented 
with the noble works of times past and long gone by, it would decay. The only 
way to enable her to progress and exalt her position as a power in the world, was 
by not only developing the powers that the greater members of the community 
had, but by calling out the powers of her poorer members. He held that her 
ministers had been i*emiss in their duty, if they neglected to teach that it was 
the duty of the people not only to care for the ministration to the poor, by the 
erection of places of worship, but also to provide for that which was the hfe of 
the Church — ^the maintenance of the pnest. Until they came to that, the 
Church of England would not attain to her true position. A certain niunber of 
offertories every year ought to be devoted to the support of the clergy. (Applause.) 

The Bev. G-. Lewthwaite (Adel) spoke in favour of increasing the number of 
bishops as a means of augmenting the poor livings. He quoted the language of 
Br. ibmold, who said that '* the first thing for the maintenance of the Church 
was the appointment of a bishop in eveiy town." This would fecilitate the raising 
of the resources necessaiy to carry on many important spheres of labour, that 
could best be inaugurated by the bishop. 

Mr. Walker (Bradford) had hoped to have read a paper on ** Queen Anne's 
Bounty." He thought it was now dispensed in a very un&ir way, and he was 
prepared to have gone into details which he hoped would have excited discussion; 
but he would not trespass upon the meeting at that late hour. 

The Bev. J. D. Massinghah (Warrington) spoke on the small amount at 
the disposal of the Queen Anne's Bounty office, and the amount of patronage 
possessed by the Lord Chancellor, which he said might be well enough when 
Cardinal Wolsey was the spiritual head of the Church, but it was a great anomaly 
that a lay lord should have 780 livings in his gift, whilst probably the bishop of 
this large diocese had not 40. He was glad that the Lord Chancellor nad 
voluntanly abandoned some of his large patronage, wliich was to be sold and 
appropriated in augmenting small livings. He could not regard the sale of livings 
as a scandal, nor did he accept the proposition to increase the number of the 
bishops as likely to augment the small benefices. The speaker concluded by 
giving some details as to the management of parishes in his own neighbourhooa. 

The business of the Special and Sectional Meetings having been brought to a 
close, on the motion of the Bight Bev. the President, thanks were awarded to 
the gentlemen who had read papers, and the secretary, Mr. John Duffield, was 
requested to send a copy of that vote of thanks to each contributor. 



THE NEXT PLACE OF MEETING. 

The LoBD Bishop op Oxpobd said that he had been requested to move that the 
meeting should adopt the recommendation which had been given by the Com- 
mittee, as to the place at which the Church Congress should be next held. They 
had received invitations from many different places, and the Committee had 
before them the consideration of which of them upon the whole it was expedient 
to adopt. Generally speaking, it appeared to them to be desirable to move the 
centres of deliberation about through the different districts of England. (Hear, 
hear.) Having met in the eastern division at Cambridge, in the central division 
at Oxford, having now come into the northern division in the city of Manchester, 
it was thought expedient that the next meeting should be held, if possible, in 
the western part of the country. That western part of the country, besides 
giving an opportunity to the great dioceses of Exeter and of Bath and Wells to 
attend, would naturally open the same to Wales, and to the Irish branch of the 
United Church. For these reasons it was resolved that the western part of the 
country should be the next place of meeting. It was also thought desirable that 
it should be held in some city with a large population, who might be acted upon 
by the Congress, and where that population was, at this time, so disposed to 
Church life and action, that it might be ready to receive the electric sparks which 
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Bucli a body as the Congress so abundantly poured out. Theee serious conside- 
rations inclined the Committee to recommend Bristol, one of the places which 
had given invitation, as the city for the next meeting of the Church Congress, 
adding only the condition that the bishop of the diocese approved of the 
selection. He then moved the resolution. 

Mr. B. S. SowLEB, Q.C., seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. HuntT HoAB£ said it would be in the recollection of many persons pre- 
sent that he ventured to direct attention to the establishment of a central com- 
mittee for the purpose of directing the proceedings of what was called the annual 
assembly. He had pleasure in moving — ** That it is desirable to form a central 
committee of the Church Congress, and that the question of the best constitution 
and rules of such central committee be referred to the secretaries of the present 
Congress, with instructions to conomunicate with the secretaries of Congress at 
Oxford and Cambridge, as also with those who would act at Brist<^ and with the 
request that they would prepare a scheme to be laid be&re the Congresa when it 
met at Bristol." 

Mr. A. J. B. Bebespokd Hope seconded the resolution. He said the present 
Congress had been a most successful one, and to those who organised the meeting 
they owed so pleasant a termination of the three days over which the Congress 
had extended its sittings; and he believed that those three days would be eventful 
and important ones in the future of the Church of England. (Applause.) The 
resolution was adopted. 

The LoBD BiBHOP op Oxpobd having taken the chair, 

The Easl op Habbowbt said all must have been sensible of the advantages 
which had been derived from the patience and continued attention the Bishop of 
Manchester had shown throughout the proceedings. (Applause.) If he had 
erred at all, it was in exercising his authority with too much leniency. He shrunk 
at the first moment from being too rigid a censor. He understood that in the 
committee there had been an ample expression of regret if anything had passed 
which was at all unseemly — (applause) — on the first day between parties who had 
a mutual regard and esteem for each <^her as ministers of Christ ; and whatever 
passed then had been entirely forgotten by both sides. ("Hear, hear," and 
applause.) He was sure the meeting would join with him in ofiering to the 
Bight Rev. President their grateful thanks for his efficient services in the chair. 

Mr. Giles Pullee, M.P., seconded the resolution, which was carried with 
applause. 

The LoED Bishop op Manohestee, who was loudly cheered, said that honour 
and more than kindness had come upon V>iTn entirely unexpectedly, and however 
briefly he might acknowledge it, he assured them he felt it most deeply. When 
he imdertook the presidency of the Congress, he did not look for that great kind- 
ness and support which he had received at aU times from the meeting. He 
felt called upon, not in his person alone, but as the representative of the people 
of Manchester and the diocese, to tender their most cordial and hearty thanks to 
those strangers who had come from a distance to take part in these interesting 
proceedings. (Applause.) They had done well to moot those subjects, important 
as they were, pregnant as they were, under Providence, with consequences the 
most momentous to the rehgion of this great country ; they had done well to 
agitate those questions in the heart of the manufacturing metropolis. (Applause.) 
They had heard from those who had spoken, what steps the Church was making 
m the parts to which the speakers had referred, and he was thankful to say that 
he could freely endorse the statements which had been made with respect to the 
success with which God was blessing the endeavours of the Church. If anything 
could make the compliment which had been paid him more grateful to him, it 
was the channel through which it was conveyed* Many years ago, when first he 
was a minister of Christ, Lord Harrowby kindly encouraged him, and he was now 
proud to see him present, and to acknowledge the valuable encouragement he had 
received. (Hear, hear.) He would not touch on the various subjects which had 
been discussed j he would only ask them to lay them well to heart. He would 
teU them of one instance in which they had produced practical result. He had 
received two letters from a gentleman who owned large property in the neigh- 
bourhood, who offered to him £1,000 towards the building and endowing of a 
church — (applause) — in some part to be selected in the poorer regions of Man- 
chester, to be vested in him and his successors and two trustees. He thought it 
right to say that in one of those letters the gentleman stated that he had been 
moyed to do this on hearing and recognising the whole force of what had been 
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said on the subject of lay co-operation. (Applause.) While he thanked the gentle- 
man most comially for his hberality, it was his duty to warn them that he had 
pointed out a course which they ought to pursue either in Manchester or their 
seyeral localities. 

The LoBD Bishop as Oxford said that, as the mouthpiece of the strangers, he 
wished to acknowledge that tlio welcome and hospitality of the people of Man- 
chester had been so complete — (hoar, hear) — ^that even the former hospitalities 
they had reoeiyed seemed small when set beside this last. (Applause.) He, of 
oourse, could not tell what had been the hospitable reception of other strangers, 
but if their tent had welcomed them as the tent which was fixed by friendship 
in this city had welcomed him, they would be only too much tempted to make 
that a permanent abode — (laughter)— which was intended for a passing shelter — 
(laughter) — ^because it was almost impossible, when surrounded by such kindness, 
not to forget the fact of being an alien, and to think they were at home. 
(Applause.) For himself, and for erery stranger in the Congress at that moment, 
he moved the hearty thanks of all so received to those their most generous and 
kindly receivers. (Applause.) 

The Lord Bishop of MELBorrBNE, in speaking upon the same subject, said he 
saw with pleasure Canon StoweU and Archdeacon Denison sitting side by side on 
the same platform. If anything approaohins to warmth had been uttered in the 
heat of debate, it did not prevent them irom being cordially imited as good 
Churchmen, and he was glad to say that there had been an entire explanation 
and reconciliation, (cheers.) 

The Bight Eev. Pkbsidevt closed the meeting with the Benediction. 
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DAY SCHOOLS. 

Bt the Rev. W. J. KENNBDT. 

In the matter of parochial schools the Church of England has 
great wants and deficiencies to supply, great difficulties to overcome, 
great dangers and subtle antagonists to encounter. 

These deficiencies, difficulties, and dangers would have been 
interesting topics to discuss ; but I am not going to refer to them. 

The subject on which I was invited to read a Paper was laid down 
for me in the following terms : — " On the promotion of religion and 
Church principles through elementary schools." This points out 
and defines what is expected ; and accordingly I proceed to state, as 
well as I can in the brief space allotted, what my experience has 
taught me as to the best means of promoting religious feeling in 
schools, and at the same time of guiding those religious feelmgs in 
accordance with the principles of the Church. 

I. And first I lay it down as of vital importance, that all school 
managers and teachers keep clearly and steadily in view the high 
and peculiar ends for which our parochial schools are established. 
It is too commonly assumed that the scope of our schools is to 
furnish the young with the skill and learning required for their 
particular callings in life. But this is not so ; and it should never 
for one instant be granted. The great end of our parochial schools 
undoubtedly is to train children for the great end for which they 
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are sent into the world. Our callings in life, however, are not 
that end. We ore not born to be soldiers or sailors, mechanics or 
husbandmen. Our particular callings diversify, indeed, the business 
of life ; but the great laws of God, and our moral and religious 
duty resulting from these laws, follow us into every calling, and 
create and afford unceasing employment for our habits and principles 
Whatever may be our calling, and whatever skill or learning it 
may require, (which, no doubt, ought to be provided in youth), 
still our first and last care must be that we be instructed in our 
obligations and duties, and acquire the skill (so to speak) of being 
good men. Such, I think, ought to be the great, the recognised 
principle on which our parochial schools are founded and carried 
on. 

II. I next speak of the methods to attain this end in our parochial 
schools. 

1. The first rule I would lay down is, that religious instrtiction ivmst 
not be relegcUed to a subordinate position. Great and special care 
should be taken to give religious instruction its due place and 
prominence in the business of the schools. As a first means to this 
end, the scholars must be familiarly impressed with the feeling 
that Holy Scripture takes precedence of evwy other book in the 
school. 

2. As a second means, a fair portion of the school hours must be 
devoted to religious exercises and teachirig. The children must not be 
wearied by the length of such exercises ; but- devotion must engage 
both the opening and closing hours of the school day, as if to 
consecrate the whole, and to impress a sacred character upon all its 
occupations. 

3. Thirdly, the masters and mistresses must endeavour to keep the 
religious teaching of all the classes in their own hands, and commit 
this vital and delicate branch of instruction as little as possible to 
pupil teachers and monitors. 

4. Fourthly, not only must the teachers thus assign to religion a 
due amount of time, prominence, and attention, they must also 
dispense it in the proper spirit. Religious instruction must be 
conveyed in the spirit of religion. 

Here there is too often room for improvement. The elder scholars 
frequently display a considerable acquaintance with the facts of the 
Bible, but treat the subject as they would a secular lesson. Some- 
times it 1$ treated even in a contentious spirit. But where this 
irreverence is not shown, still there is too often carelessness and 
indifference, as if neither mind nor heart had been brought into 
exercise, and the whole knowledge were mechanical and by rote. 

But instead of dwelling on faults, I shall be expected to cast what 
I have to say in the form of suggestions for improvement. 

Much, then, may be done by abstaining from the use, not only of 
the Bible, but of all other directly religious books, for the purpose of 
teaching the art of Beading. There are even now too many schools 
where this art is taught out of such books, especially amongst the 
lowest classes in the school. Again, collective lessons to the scholars 
grouped together for the purpose are invaluable for religious teaching. 
In the best school which I have known the master used to commence 
school with a collective religious lesson. The school was too large for 
all the scholars to be questioned j but the upper classes were xmit^d 
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for this purpose, and the other classes were either seated between the 
master and the upper scholars, or on each side of the master, so that 
they heard all that passed, and although themselves silent, felt 
themselves to be parties interested. 

And this leads me to observe that for religious instruction a gallery 
is a most useful part of school furniture. It affords the clergyman 
the best opportunity of addressing many a word of special and 
suitable exhortation to this, the most impressible part of his flock. 
And even if he have not time to impart much information, or to 
expand the mind and intellect of the children, still, the tone in which 
he will address them ought to be calculated to train them to be quiet, 
thoughtful, reverential, devout. And the gallery gives the teacher 
also the best and fullest opportunity of bringing his heart and mind 
to bear directly upon the sympathies and affections of all his scholars, 
the greater part of whom will naturally, even if they get no consider- 
able development of intellect or acquisition of knowledge, catch his 
manner and spirit. And I need scarcely add that these collective 
lessons and addresses should be followed up from time to time in the 
class-room and elsewhere by private monition and converse, brief, 
perhaps, but pertinent ; serious, yet affectionate. 

In order to make these lessons possible and effective in large 
schools, it is necessary that the rooms should not be too narrow. 
And I here protest against narrow rooms, as impeding collective 
religious lessons, and addresses on confirmation and other topics ; and 
as rendering the rooms useless in the evening for that musical 
instruction and practice which are part of education, and which are 
so important in many parishes in the formation of the choir. 

But after aU, though no means which are useful should be despised 
or neglected, still it is not so much by technical plans of any kind 
that reverence and devotion are promoted, as by the tone of tho 
master himself ; and by this, not restricted to the directly religious 
lessons, but spread through the entire course of school instruction and 
routine. " For," to employ the eloquent words once used by the 
Bishop of Oxford, " it is not what is taught, but how it is taught, in 
which the difference consists. It is the aim, the object, the manner, 
the tone of teaching, which makes it religious or secular. Dogmatic 
theology has too often, alas ! been made most secular instruction. 
Cyphering may be made religious." 

5. But I must not altogether omit the subject of moral and religious 
discipline. And by it I understand that department of education 
which proposes rather to form the character than to instruct the 
mind, which has virtue rather than knowledge for its express end and 
aim. " To train up children in the way they should go, is a very 
different thing," says Bishop Butler, "from merely teaching them 
some truths necessary to be known or believed. It is the endeavour- 
ing to form such truths into practical principles, so as to render them 

of habitual good influence upon the temper and actions 

And this is not done by bare instruction ; but also by restraining 
them from what is evil, and exercising them in what is good." And 
certainly nothing in school is of so much vital importance as treating 
the children at every turn as moral agents ; that is, making them 
feel that you are more anxious about their conduct and behaviour 
than about their lessons, more anxious about what they do than about 
what they learn, And the 'teacher, on his part, must feel that the 
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inculcation of duty is not so much a matter of precept as of business; 
a business, not of set times, but one which knows no pause. 

6. I need scarcely say that an important part of religious discipline, 
as well as of religious teaching, consists in the prayers at the opening 
and close of school. And herein more care is generally needed that 
the children " kneel meekly upon their knees," in harmony with the 
act in which they are engaged ; while their various movements should 
be directed, not with any noise or harshness, but by signs which are 
easy, gentle, and devout. 

It is very much to be desired that better and more uniform Church 
Prayers adapted to schools were employed. This is an undoubted 
want. And the same remark applies to hymns, I deplore our want 
of wisdom in neglecting to put thoroughly good, interesting 
Church Hymn-books into the hands of all our scholars, and in 
omitting to teach our youth to recite them, to sing them, and to love 
them. 

The Wesleyan body has in this matter been more wise in its 
generation. And I will add, by the way, that I do not think it wise 
entirely to neglect as we do Church History ^ on which subject there 
might be an interesting reading book. 

Further, greater pains should be taken in teaching the children 
private prayers, prayers on entering and leaving Church, and graces 
at meat. These last, I fear, are too often left to the more mechanical 
teaching of pupil teachers by simultaneous class repetition ; a practice 
which leads to inarticulate, immeaning utterance, and banishes tender, 
reverent feeling. 

In fine, it is no exa^eration to say, that Christian teaching and 
training might and ought to extend to every the minutest depart- 
ment of school work and duty. The aim at least should be to train j 
the children by precept, example, and practice, to habits of cleanli- 
ness, and neatness of person and dress, to modesty and decorum, to | 
integrity and truth, to patience and forbearance, to kindness to | 
animals, and good will to each other, to quiet activity and fixed atten- I 
tion in every occupation, to household duties, and to a lowly, reverent i 
ordering of themselves to all those who, by God's ordinance, are | 
placed over them ; in short, to a moral and religious life, revolving I 
around law, and impelled by love. 

III. But who must be the agents to carry on this work % Who are 
the fittest, or rather the only fit agents ? 

a. I say, then, that in the first place we must look to the parochial 
clergyman. Who else besides is there, as a general rule, who either 
knows where a school is wanted or feels bound to create one? 
Whereas, owing to our wise divisions and sub-divisions oi cures of 
souls, the clergyman of a district finds out at once where a school is 
needed, and becomes as much a local educational ofiicer as if he 
had been set down in the place expressly for that one object ; and he 
feels bound to do this because he rightly feels himself as much the 
authorised teacher of babes as of adults. He knows that the seed i 

ought to be sown in the child which is to bear fruit in the man. He 
cannot unmoved see the Httle ones of his poorer parishioners idle and 
mischievous, and ripening for vice and crime. He sees that the parents 
cannot provide education for them, and so he feels constrained to 
secure for them, as far as may be, good habits and associations, usefiil 
learning, and sound religious instruction, 
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You will remember that the one well-grounded statement made in 
the Reports of the Assistant Education Commissioners was, that the 
contributions of the clergy to education were much greater in pro- 
portion to their means than those of any other class. Why do I 
dwell on this ? Because I wish to give an indignant denial to the 
dictum so often quoted last year. It was said that one who ought to 
have known better declared that " no credit was due to the clergy 
for what they did ; that they were fond of power, and must pay for 
their pipe." I quote the words as I heard them quoted. Such an 
assertion is as ungenerous as it is coarse. It is also untrue. The 
sacrifices of the clergy for schools spring, as I have said, from human 
sympathy and from religious principle. My experience convinces me 
that if the teeming masses of this land are to bo a God-fearing 
people, our schools must remain parochial, bond fide parochial j and 
the laity (with whom the decision will rest) must not allow jealousy, or 
vanity, or ambition, or other evil passions to do their unhallowed 
work; must never allow the school to be severed from the clergy- 
man, nor the clergyman to be severed — ^no, nor yet alienated — from 
the school. 

h. Secondly, the importance of the teacher as a religious agent is 
obvious. The younger generation, who cannot recollect as I do what 
teachers were previous to Sir James Kay Shuttle worth's pupil teacher 
j^stem, and to the existence of training colleges, should be told that we 
owe the main value of our present teachers to the system of apprentice- 
ship and to the training college ; so that, in the emphatic language which 
I have heard used, the modem teacher is " a different animal " from 
the teacher of twenty years ago. And I speak perhaps with some 
authority on this point, because during the five years preceding the 
working of the training colleges the main body of teachers in England 
came under my scrutiny, and, so to speak, passed through my hands 
to schools in the country. I would warn, therefore, those less expe- 
rienced against imdervaluing training colleges. Experience proves 
that we cannot get regular supplies of competent teachers by other 
means. We might perhaps get in other ways supplies of honest, 
well-meaning, and even pious persons. But in a competent teacher 
w« need also a person of sound attainments, of mind disciplined by 
study and competition; one who can understand the mental pro- 
cesses of children, who can exercise the rare quality of judgment in 
moral training, who can give efficacy to his principles, and make 
them acceptable to children. We need also the refinement pro- 
duced by a college life, and by contact with superiors. Our race of 
teachers can only become such as this by the help of the training 
colleges. 

It is common to hear people speak of the trainw^ which the children 
of our schools receive. If we analyse this expression we shall find 
that it means, not solely but mainly, prolonged daily intercourse with 
a person by whose appearanoe, demeanour, countenance, language, 
and mode of address, the poor children of our schools are insensibly 
impressed, refined, and elevated. Children axe not always learning 
lessons; but they are always Hving, wondering, observing imitators. 
And who shall say what effect has been silently wrought upon the 
millions who frequent our schools by their daily intercourse with the 
trained teacher of the last twenty years? My own belief is, that by 
far our most valuable educational work has been noiselessly produced, 
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by thid influence. A silent revolution has l)een going on, a change 
from bnitalitj and coarseness to respect, courtesy, and gentleness. 

I ti-ust that the Church will never abandon her training colleges, 
costly though they may Itecome, or let them pass under other 
management or influence. It wonld probably be safer to abandon the 
iiiana'^cment of elementary schools. You have the greatest safeguard 
for t!ie children and for the Church in having the training of the 
tcficlicrs. 

I do not thus dwell on the value of the duly trained teacher, 
because I doubt that he is appreciated, but rather because I wish to 
win your favour for the training colleges. The same person indeed 
who said that the clergy supported schools, because they loved power, 
is reported to have said last year, that the cleigy might be relied on 
for helping to pull down the teacher. But I feel sure that the clergy 
are neither so imgenerous, nor so fatally unwise, as to deserve this 
sarcasm. Om* great difficulty and our great danger henceforward 
will be, lest we cannot offer suflicient inducements for fit persons to 
fill the office of teacher. There will be a serious falling off in the emolu- 
ments of teachers ; can we prevent a falling off in their qualifications 1 

But if the Church cannot largely give money, can it give the 
teacher any thing else of value 1 Yes, I think it might I have 
always thought that it might give degrees, and also might stamp 
upon its schoolmasters a definite ecclesiastical character which they 
would value. And if the rulers of the Church should ever see fit to 
do so, after full deliberation, no one can be allowed to prevent them. 

c. The third important agent in producing, I will not say a religious 
feeling, but a wholesome Church feeling in schools, is the diocesan or 
Bishop's inspector. I have learnt to consider such officers almost 
essential in each diocese. They are valuable for several objects. I 
have only time to notice one. 

Churchmen have to contend against Eomanists and Protestant 
Dissenters. There is no doubt of the fact. We can enforce what 
we hold to be truths without bitterness and controversy, but we must 
bring forward the truths themselves. As against the Romanists we 
teach the Bible. As against the Protestant Dissenter we must hold 
up the Bishop ; we must hold up the apostolical commission in the 
line of an Episcopate. The Bible and the Bishop are the great bonds 
of union among churchmen. 

The diocesan inspector enters a school as the eye of the Bishop. 
As the rector or vicar marks the school with a parochial impress, so 
the Bishop's inspector stamps it with an episcopal character ; and the 
children are all led early to know their Bishop, to feel, as it were, his 
tender care for them, and so to recognise in him. the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Christ's apostles. 

d I have spoken of the importance to schools of the clergyman, 
of the trained teacher, and of the Bishop's inspector. I must not 
omit to notice a fourth agency, which our present parochial system 
of schools secures to us. I refer to the benefits wluch now accrue 
from the visits and presence of ladies, and especially of the clergy- 
man's wife and daughters. But this precious, this softening, refining, 
and purifying influence, would be lost to us if any municipal system 
of schools, or any purely state system were to supersede the parochial 
And how valuable to us are the results ! 

I believe that thus, (I will not say by this machinery, for I hate 
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the word "machinery" when applied to education, but), by these 
agencies we English have better schools than any other people. 

True it is, that with our thousands of schools, training millions of 
children, and with a system so recently, so very recently, in operation, 
a person may easily cull out shortcomings hci-o and failures there, 
and array them against us altogether in an imijosing way ; but taking 
English schools as a whole, I would exchange them for no other. I 
am persuaded that more sterling good is, or ivas being done in them, 
than in the vaunted schools of Prussia or America. Ours is dis- 
tinctly a religious system, and we obtain our results through agents 
who can devote all their sympathies, their whole humanity to the work. 

When all these agencies have been at work together in full zettl 
and harmony, it has been my happy lot to witness scenes in the 
school-room which have left an indelible impression. Often do I call 
to mind one scene, at the close of a day's inspection ; — the meek and 
serious yet cheerful countenances of the girls, and the touching hymn 
which they sung in sweet subdued tones ; the quiet, though earnest, 
and anxious mistress; the gentle, loving, benevolent clergyman's 
wife, who had founded the school, and is now reaping her reward in a 
better world ; and the devout, eloquent, clergyman, kneeling down on 
the floor in the midst of us, to hallow all our work with prayers. I 
am' not ashamed to confess that the tones of the hymn then sung 
still dwell with me, and still have the power to conjure up tears. 
Oh ! you will do well to be jealous in guarding such sanctuaries. 

The Church has shown a large and wise moderation in accepting 
aid from the State, in the hope to iipprove her schools ; and there is 
nothing to be feared from any of our leading statesmen. But con- 
sidering that those who dispense money sometimes buy power^ and 
looking to what bureaux become in other countries, you will do well 
to be vigilant lest your schools lose by degrees, if not at once, their 
religious, their parochial, their Church stamp. It would be your 
duty as patriots, no less than as churchmen, to unite in thrusting 
back the hand of any despoiler ; but above all, vigilance is needed in 
preventing the delicate life essence from being squeezed out of our 
schools, under the pressure of system and mechanism, which might 
look very trim and complete to your dilettante in "popular educa- 
tion," but under which, the " dainty spirits" who now give life to our 
schools, might find that they could not work. 

And oh ! surely I am not wrong in saying, that if we hope for 
God's blessing, we must none of us expect to train the human soul by 
mechanism, by the mere plotting intellect. We must look to true 
and faithful souls, themselves speaking out of a religious life; them- 
selves striving to realise, by effort and prayer, that life which they 
would shape in others. 



SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

By the Rev. J. ERSKINE CLARKE, M.A. 

In introducing the important subject of Sunday Schools, I must 
disclaim all assumption of any special experience entithng me to 
address the Congress ; but when the committee called on me, at short 
notice, to fill the blank in their programme, caused by Canon Miller's 
ill-health, I felt that I ought not to add to their anxieties on our 
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behalf by declining to write a Paper which might serve as the basis 
of discussion. 

As it has been laid down that the value of the Congress lies in the 
interchange of pi-actical suggestions and experiences, I do not dwell 
on the history or growth of Sunday Schools — their value — ^the self- 
denial of the teachers — ^the system of instruction — ^but rather I 
venture to note some causes which seem to me to account for the 
somewhat disheartening fact, that the zealous efforts of the Sunday 
School teachers do not yield present fruits at all commensurate with 
the seed sown, or the labour expended on the young plants in " the 
field," which "is the world." 

At the outset, I must remind you of the wide difference between 
country Sunday Schools and those in towns ; and further, of the 
difference, almost as wide, between those in towns where the Sunday 
School comprises little more than giving Sunday teaching to children 
of day school age, and those in our manufacturing districts, where 
the fashion happily prevails of the young folk supplemanting their 
day school instruction (which was cut short by early going to work) 
by continuing at Sunday School, even to manhood and womanhood. 
It is to Buch schools — which are so familiar to many here in Lancashire 
— ^that my remarks will chiefly apply. 

I shall rejoice to learn that I am wrong ; but I fear that even with 
the great vantage given us by scholars being willing to remain so long 
in Sunday Schools, we fail to train up any great proportion of the 
young people— especially of the young men — to be devout, intelligent, 
and loyal members of the Church of England. For if we did — if our 
Sunday Schools yielded results adequate to the pains bestowed on them 
— our churches (even increased in number as they are) would be too 
strait to hold the young and middle-aged working folk who, having 
passed through our Sunday Schools, would crowd to them for worship. 
As I see and hear that this is not the case, save in a few exceptional 
cases, I look for causes which may possibly account for our disappoint- 
ment, and I venture to name some points in — 

1. Our Teaching. 

2. Our Teachers. 

3. Our Churches. 

1. In our teaching, I think, we require a more distinctive Church 
tone. I would not have a whit less of the Gospel, but I would have 
our scholars made more to feel how the grand Gospel truths are 
held in solution in the ordinances and services of the Church. 

It is strange in how many Sunday Schools the Church Catechism 
is not taught at all, nor made the basis of instruction. But even 
where it is, I think we need something more. I think that it 
would be a great boon to the Church if we had a very short 
and simple Catechism, published by authority, which, without 
naming the sects, or breathing the faintest whisper of uncharity 
or bitterness, should yet provide our scholars with first principles, 
which should teach them why they are not Wesleyans, Independents, 
or Baptists. 

I believe the Wesleyans have some such Catechism. The Romianists, 
certainly, take care to instruct all their scholars in their distinct tenets; 
and I submit that one of the urgent wants of the Church is such a 
short and simple summary of our own principles, which, being sold, say 
for a farthing (as I believe the Wesleyau one is), might be universally 
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used in our Church Day and Sunday schools, as preparatory to the 
Catechism in the Prayer Book. For though the Church of England 
teaches 78 per cent of the children of the land in her day schools, 
yet how little of Church truth is impressed on their minds, as an 
antidote to the enmity to her which some dissenting teachers so bit- 
terly inculcate in their Sunday Schools. [See Note at end.] 

We are wont to speak of the gloom and dulness of the Scotch 
Sabbath; but it is noteworthy, that in Scotland there is no such 
element of constraint for the young as our Sunday School system : 
morning Sunday Schools are unknown everywhere, and afternoon, 
or rather evening ones are only found in towns, which leads us to 
question whether we have not overdone the matter. 

I think our Sunday school teaching is often not made as pleasant 
as it might be. It is made too like the day school work. It does 
not seem to remember that Sunday should be a happy day. In 
Scotland there is no such hard work as our Sunday School system 
often involves to the children. I am sure that much more good would 
remain if the School time was shorter than it commonly is, and if five 
minutes were not grudged at the beginning and end for singing some 
of those hymns which our boys, equally with our girls, so thoroughly 
enjoy, and which, equally with Collects and Catechism, enshrine the 
great doctrines of religion, and whose melodies abide in the heart 
when Collects and Catechism are forgotten. 

And as I would plead for brightness and cheerfulness in the 
teaching, so I would have it reflected in the school room itself. If 
the leading impressions of a school room be dirty floors, dingy walls 
adorned with faded maps, grimy windows, backless benches, and 
dog-eared Bibles, it requires a very deep and genuine love in the 
teachers to overget such disadvantages and to make the memory of 
the school room pleasant. Whereas, if a school room be made 
cheerful and attractive, with an atmosphere free from dust and fust, 
with floors and windows exemplifying that cleanliness is nigh to godli- 
ness — ^with a few flowers on the window sills — and on the walls some 
of those pictures which cheap art now brings within the reach of 
all — then, though these are trifles compared with carefvl and l(mng 
teaching — ^yet I am sure that they are not thrown away even on boys, 
and that they refine and elevate them,. and that they give the parish 
school a more abiding place in their affection, and make them more 
unwilling to sever their connection with their parish church. 

And I would not restrict the enjoyment of the school-room to 
Sunday. The young must have recreation; and it is a saddening 
thought wliere very many of our Simday scholars find their evening 
amusement after their day's work In our large towns not only are 
our lads kept from scenes of fearful temptation, but the efficiency and 
reality of our Sunday work is enhanced by recognising their need 
of some recreation; helping them to provide it for themselves in the 
school-room, under sufficient supervision, by music or quiet games in 
the vrinter nights, by cricket or out-door sports in summer. 

And here I would call attention to the serious danger to our scho- 
lars that lies in the abuse of those excursion trains which, if rightly 
used, are so great a boon to the poor of our great towns. But when 
our scholars are tempted by low fares to make a journey of several 
hoiu^ in a carriage crowded with mixed company, to spend the day 
fai- from parental or other control, to come home late at night in 
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carmgcs often uiiHglited, and full of people excited by diink, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fiict, patent to any one who has seen a 
great ezcnndon train shunted at a siding or disembarking its con- 
tents, that excursions, under no control of those interested iii 
maintaining g<K)d l)ehayi<>ur, do as much harm as they do good ; and 
therefore I think they are wise who, if the rage for excursion trains 
has reached their parish, once or twice a year arrange a trip for their 
own scholars and their parents, thus gmtifying a taste which the 
migratory habits of the day create, and making Uiem or their parents 
without excuse if they run into the temptations of the general 
and undisciplined excursions. 

In noticing the causes which neutralise our Sunday School efforts, 
I must not omit Vuit which obstructs so many good works, and gives 
occasion for so much legislative and philanthropic exertion, — the 
grievous ahiuse of strong drink. No teacher of boys has followed the 
course of his scholars without finding that his toil and prayers have 
been m^ule of none effect in the case of many a promising lad by the 
pressure of the drinking customs in his loorky the allurements of the 
public-house in his leimre. 

I dislike as much as anyone the defacing of the enamel of modesty, 
which often results when children are taught by implication that their 
parents and all who drink wine and beer are a band of Despair, while 
they themselves are a Band of Hope I But I think it is possible to 
avoid producing this unpleasant self-consciousness, and yet to train 
up our scholars to avoid forming a taste for stimulants, which no one 
can assert to be needful for tJiem. Whatever we may think of total absti- 
nence for adults, I think no one can deny that there is hardly a 
stronger human fence that we can place around the purity of our 
maidens, and the uprightness of oiu- lads, than that they should be 
keenly alive to the danger of strong drink and the places where 
it is sold. 

As to the teaching of our Sunday scholars, then, I have not referred 
to the staple of it, on which we are all agreed ; but I have suggested 
more attention to those accessories of that staple — a more distinctive 
Church tone — ^greater cheerfulness in the teaching and in the school- 
rooms — a recognition of the religious claims of innocent recreation — 
and an inculcation of reasonable and charitable total abstinence. 

II. My second topic is the way in which the labours of the teachers 
might bo made more effective. I conceive there are few of our 
clergy who have not difficulty in providing teachers for their Boys' 
Sunday School, and it is the falling away of lads to the ranks of dis- 
sent, when they are religiously impressed, that we have specially to 
lament. 

It is no disparagement of our lady-teachers, to whom we owe so 
much, to say that it is easier for most of them to prepare a lesson in 
the week, and to teach a class on Sunday, than it is for men, who are 
hard-worked, brain or hand, from Monday morning till Saturday night 

All honour to those, whether professional men, commercial men, or 
labouring men, who give part of their Sunday rest to the instruction 
of tlieir younger bi-ethren. 

But while I thoroughly appreciate the devotion of these lay 
helpers, I ciiuuot conceal from myself the fact, that comparatively few 
prepare a losoon, or arc competent systematically to cairy out the 
religious education uf the youths committed to their cai*e. 
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In Dissenting schools the superintendent, by addresses in school 
and other means, gives a more systematic instruction, and supplements 
the work of inefficient teachers ; but in such cases the Sunday school 
is generally a kind of republic, wholly independent of the minister ; 
and perhaps this may be one of the attractions of these schools to 
those who have not learned the great Church lesson of subordination. 
But this is altogether alien to the spirit of the Church of England, in 
which the clergyman is not only the minister of those of mature years, 
but also the appointed educator of the children of his parish, and 
therefore should himself be the director of those to whom he delegates 
the teaching of the young j so that the whole public mstruction of 
the parish may be in harmonious accord. 

Over-worked, as so many of the clergy are in the large parishes, 
where there is most need of such direction, it is difficult to see how it 
can be done — ^for even on week evenings many boys* teachers are 
unable to attend a class for preparing the Sunday lesson — supposing 
they were willing to do so, and that the clergyman could spare one 
evening a week for this purpose. Some clergymen provide their 
teachers with the books of the Sunday School Institute, others with 
lesson papers prepared by themselves ; but those teachers who require 
such aid the most, are just those who have greatest difficulty, or arc 
most remiss in using them. A few clergymen meet their teachers on 
Sunday morning and give them the key-note to the day's instruction. 
I would name another practical plan, in speaking of the third 
hindrance to our reaping a fiUl reward of our Sunday School 
labours. 

III. The ^irc? point of weakness in our Sunday School system is, that 
which should be our glory and strength, our churdies. Our churches 
are but sparsely attended by those men and women who, perhaps, for 
five years were in our Sunday Schools, and for five years obliged to 
go to our services. Why are they absent? I believe that the miserable 
exclusiveness of the pew system, in its abuse, sends thousands to 
chapel, where, though there still are pews, yet all comers are made 
more welcome than we church-folk think is quite genteel, and the pre- 
ponderance of working-folk makes our former scholars feel less strange 
than in many of our churches. 

I believe that next to this is the distaste given, especially to the 
more restless spirits of hoys^ by the length of oiu: services, and 
the imcomfortable places inevitably assigned to the scholars, when a 
general congregation has to be provided for as well. And not only is 
a distaste for holy service acquired in that uncomfortable children's 
gallery, but the restless occupants, while disturbing the clergy and 
congregation, are often doing active moral damage to each other, as 
has been painfully brought home to me lately by having observed the 
filthy scribbling on the deal book-boards of the boys' places in two 
country churches in widely distant districts. 

Five years ago, after trying every plan that I could hear of, or 
devise, for bringing boys to Church, with seeming benefit to them- 
selves, and moderate comfort to the congregation and myself, I called 
together their parents, urged them to bring them to Church, and 
told them that after a short half-hour service in school before the 
Chiu-ch service began, I must relinquish the oversight of their 
children, leaving it to them to prevent their rmming wild. This 
plan I have followed till very lately. And while the school service 
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has not been all I wished, yet the effect on the lads has been certainly 
very good. Whereas, schools round me have only what I used to 
have, a comparatively small number of young boys, we have about 
100 lads about fifteen, and could have any niunber more if we had 
space and teaching power. Very many of these lads come to Church 
at some services of the day, sitting among the congregation, but I 
should not like to run the risk of marching them up two and two to the 
children's benches. Even after the school service the children's seats 
in church are occupied by many more of the younger children than 
are at all welcome to the congregation. But while the younger boys 
and the eldest lads were well represented in Church, we found that the 
majority of the middle-aged boys were absent. 

While I was pondering some scheme whereby I might improve on 
my Sunday school service, I received a suggestion from an unlikely 
quarter, even from amid the unrest and civil strife of unhappy 
America. Mr. Welsh, a well-known merchant of Philadelphia, had 
met with one of my little pamphlets, in which I had stated my 
difficulties and my plans, and he sent me a letter on Home Missionary 
Work, addressed in Januaiy, 1863, to the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal Church. In it he says : — " I 
cannot refrain from referring to our Sunday school system, for, 
although it is effectively worked in many of our parishes (and through 
its agency praise ascends from many lips that would otherwise be used 
in cursing), yet it is mournful that so few hoys are by it induced 
openly and faithfully to assmne their baptismal vows, and witness a 
*good confession.' To meet this evil, with the sanction of the Bishop 
of the diocese of Pennsylvania, an experiment was tried of a service for 
children in the church, before they were wearied with the Simday School 
session; and it appears that not only have the children benefitted by 
the service, but afeo many of their parents and other poor folk have 
attended, and expressed the greatest thankfulness for the service." 

I thankfully adopted this American custom : I have now tried it 
for several months, and the result is most hopeful. At a quarter past 
nine Church bell rings for five minutes ; children assemble, boys on 
one side of nave, and girls on other. We have a short service, with 
organ and choir-boys, and hymns, with a ten minutes address after the 
second lesson. AH is over in half an hour. At 10 the children go 
to the schools, where the teachers are expected to question, into them 
and out of them, the lesson which I have just given in ChurcL At 
10 30 the school is dismissed as it used to be, after the school service. 

If the ecclesiastical law permits this shorter service, and if the clergy- 
man has power either in himself or curate to work out such a service, 
I think it would obviate many of the weaknesses seen in our system. 

1. It would probably enable many clerical sufferers under the 
abuse of the pew system to make their churches more available. The 
pew system is in full force in America. The American report above 
referred to says : "In one parish a free service has been most successful 
for two years. Pew-renters still occupy their accustomed seats at the 
regular services, thus paying all the current expenses of the church and 
uniting perfectly the pewed and the free system." For though the pro- 
prietors of cushioned and upholstered compartments might object to 
the little vulgar boys kneelmg on their hassocks, yet surely in our 
parish churches the clergyman will not lightly be deterred from giving 
to the poorer parishioners this reasonable share of her ancient heritage. 
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2. It enables parents, especially mothers who have to cook the 
dinners, to come to Church with their children^ as I find parents in 
my parish have begun already to do, and to be at home to take care 
of them when they come back from school 

3. It introduces the children to the Church, and trains them for 
its full worship. 

4. It enables the clergynaan to give a preparatory exposition to aU 
the teachers, at a time convenient to them, and just before it is to 
be used. 

5. It enables the clergyman, with little extra fatigue, to give a 
definite systematic course of teaching to the whole school, with the 
knowledge that it will be re-produced by the teachers, and adapted 
to the capacity of the scholars of various ages, simplified for the 
little ones, aiid expanded for the elders. 

6. It familiarises all the children with their pastor's voice, and 
links them to him, so that at confirmations or other seasons of special 
religious life, either in the whole school or in individuals, they are 
ready to seek him as their friend and counsellor. 

One chief objection in the minds of many would be that my sugges- 
tion involves a third or a fourth service every Sunday. But surely if a 
man's health is soimd, if his heart is in the right place, if he hears in 
his ear the Master^s bidding, ^Teed my lambs," he will not be daunted 
by that. Rather, if he feels his pulpit to be his throne, if his church is 
rich in pleasant associations, if the children of his school are known to 
him and dear to him, many of them baptised by his hand, then he 
will not think of such a service as ^^ a duty" to be taken, but as a 
happy gathering, refreshing to his own soul, and likely, by God's 
grace, to be blessed to the souls of the children. 



A writer in the Omrch InstitiUion Cireular of 9th Axnril, 186% says— "I have before me a Uttle 
mmphlet* addnned to the *teaohers of DiBsentiiig SundayHSoboola,' written \)r *tbe Sot. WiUiam 
Forater,' and purchased at the office of the Society a few montha since. 

~ *' After remfa<Hng the teaohem how powerfol their iniluenoe is in forming the minds of thoee 
under their control, ma pamphtet pioeeeda to urge them to exercise this influence in antagonism to 
fhe Ohnrch. Thus :— 

" 'The tone of CaeUng in the uast generation is to be girau, to a rery great extent, by your 
culture."* P. 12. 

•"And it you engraft into their -minds the deep conviction that eveiy state-churoh is anti- 
Christian in its foundation, constitution, policy, spirit, and working, then will you awaken a senti- 
ment which will etrengthtti, swell, imd spread, until it has swept ereiy stat&HahuxGh, as a secular 
institution, from the statute-book of this kingdom.' " P. 12. 

** Then, referring to the Ohurch, the work proceedfl:— 
"'The imm^ise funds which it swallows up, the servile spirit which it generates, the sympathy 
-which it extends to all illiberal institutions, the impediments which it places before the course et 
just legislati(m, the barrier which it opposes to the intellectual and social pregxese of the people, call 
upon all patriots and philanthropists to labour for its downfalL' " P. 13. 

" ' But all these erils are reduced to insignifioanoe compared with the spiritual mischief which it 
-works on the souls of men— a mischief deep as hell and durable as eternity. Kow, Bissenters are the 
only individnals who have the remedy for this ptodigious evil 'They are the salt of the land." 

"Then as to dissent :— 

" ' Before your scholars can enter into the reasons of Dissent, you must teU them it is right and 
true. It is in this way you give them your own notions about God, their souls, sin, Christ, the Koty 
Bcriptures* and other religious topics. The^ believe what you affirm or deny of theae things^ ndt 
l)ecause fou have proved your propositions, but on yeur bare word.' " P. 18. 

" * All the ffacBt ideas of a child respeoting religious objects come to it through its faith in man. 
All infant education goes upon this principle of communicating knowledge. We meiuion this fact 
in order to induce you to act on it in vMsulcating Dissent. Speak of Has something in accordance with 
the will of God. tet vow scholars /eel that you consider separation from state-chnrches as highly 
pleasing to Christ. Tm them that national establishments of religion are sinful, are ^erong in them- 
selves and in all their workings. If you do this you will produce a deep taStb. in dissent ; you will 
connect it in their earliest associations with the true and honourable ; you will knead it into theii* 
inmost moral nature.'" P. 18. 

" These extracts speak for themselves; but I would venture to remark that their importance 
chiefly corndttB in the fact that tNich sentimentB may be iuculoated on Sundays to children who 
during tiie week attend the Church school.' 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

By the Rbv. G. D. GRUia)Y, MJL 

The very name of Sunday school at once awakens our sympathy, 
being linked with the holiest and kindliest associations ; as a place 
where instruction is given on Sunday in subjects adapted to that 
hallowed season, being of a religious, and not of a merely secular 
character. The negative advantages of Sunday schools are confessedly 
great, not only as furnishing a partial remedy for parental and spon- 
serial incapacity or neglect^ but as preventing a large amoiint of 
actual mischief, crime, and Sabbath desecration, by collecting 
together the neglected youth of both sexes for religious instruction, 
on a day when they have no settled occupation, and at a time of life 
when they are peculiarly exposed to temptation. And besides this 
temporary exemption from evil influences, who shall say what checks 
of conscience may be felt by many among them, which then, or in 
after life, prove powerful preventatives of sin, and its consequent 
misery? We are perhaps more indebted than we imagine for the 
comparative quiet of England during the convulsions of 1848, and the 
patient endurance of I^ncaahire diuing the long and not yet ter- 
minated cotton panic, to the silent influence of Sunday school 
instniction. 

And if the negative advantages of Simday schools are so great, 
their positive benefits are incalcidably greater ; inasmuch as they are 
the medium of infusing soimd principles into the minds of many, 
and thus exercising a direct religious and moral influence upon indi- 
viduals, families, neighbourhoods, and the country at large. The 
numerical importance of Sunday schools at the present time forms a 
special element in the consideration of them. We are told that forty- 
five years since one in twenty-four of our countrymen attended the 
Sunday school; twenty-five years since one in nine: and in a.d. 
1855, one in eight, if not seven, attended the Sunday school. There 
are probably at this time not less than 3,000,000 of scholars, and 
300,000 teachers in all the Sunday schools of our land ; and hence 
the necessity for conducting them on right principles, and so increasing 
their influence in evangelising the spirit of society, strengthening 
the legitimate functions of government, and infusing into the popular 
mind a habitual reference to things unseen and eternal. The features 
or aspects of the Sunday school are as interesting as they are various. 
It is a nursery for eternity, as being more or less instrumental in 
training young persons for everlasting happiness. It is a handmaid 
to the Church. Some of our most useful clergjmaen and missionaries 
have ascribed their first serious impressions to the instructions of the 
Sunday school. One excellent teacher states that her whole class of 
sixteen regularly accompanies her to the Lord's table. Another 
reports nine out of her ten scholars to be truly devoted to God. 
Not a few similar instances have come imder my own observation ; 
and a late teacher, in a school contiguous to my own chapeliy, 
assured me in a.d. 1857, that, during the preceding seven or eight 
years, she had seen a decidedly religious change wrought in fifteen of 
the scholars committed to her care. It is a help to the minister, as 
enabling him to provide religious instruction for many who otherwise 
would be wholly, or, to a great extent, destitute of it ; as affording a 
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channel of confidential intercourse between him and the younger 
members of his flock ; and as preparing the way for their intelligent 
and serious attendance upon divine worship. 

It is a bond of union between the minister and the young, between 
the several teachers, and between the teachers and their scholars ; 
which last link is often so strong as to unite them in afifection for 
years, or even throughout Hfe itself 

It is an arena of holy conflict and discipline, where the teachers are 
carrying on a contest with Satan, youthful lusts and passions, worldly 
influences, the claims of selfishness, indolence, vanity, and an array 
of evil tempers; while the trial of their faith, love, zeal, diligence, 
humility, and patience, forms a holy and salutary training for increas- 
ing usefulness here, and a higher, though still gracious, reward 
hereafter. 

It is an instructor of the teachers themselves, in the reflex benefit 
derived by them from the habit of preparation, the acquisition of 
knowledge through the very commimication of it, the enlargement 
of their acquaintance with human nature, and their consequent 
advancement in experimental godliness. 

It is, moreover, a precursor of general information, the need of 
which is felt by the teacher, especially of the more advanced scholars, 
in connection with the meaning of words, punctuation, history, 
chronology, and Eastern and national customs ; whence arise the love 
of reading and a taste for general literature. 

Two things are essential to the efficiency of a Simday school : 
instruction, or the regular inculcation of facts, truths, principles, 
and duties; and discipline, or formation and regulation of the 
character by judicious moral training. The latter must accom- 
pany the former; the omission of which caused the three sons of 
David, Amnon, Absalom, and Adonijah, and those of Eli, Hophni 
and Phinehas, to become a scourge to their respective parents. As 
the vine, not growing upright like the trees of the forest, but weak 
and bending towards the earth, must be raised and supported by the 
process of well-ordered training ; and as the fresh shoots and tendrils, 
being prone to run and curl along the ground, require the constant 
repetition of the same process, to prevent their being crushed or 
going to decay; so the youthful mind, not naturally erect and 
upright, but weak and prone to earth and corruption, must be raised 
and properly directed, from time to time, by salutary discipline, as a 
preventative against those evils which will otherwise lead to misery 
and ruin. 

The office of superintendent of the Sunday school is too im- 
portant to be passed over without special notice. The superinten- 
dents are, in truth, the backbone or chief support of the system, 
and should be the counterpart of the Apocalyptic f wa or living 
creatures, "which are full of eyes before, behind, and within," 
observing at a glance, as if invested with a sort of moral omniscience 
and omnipresence, all that is going on in each department of the school. 

The general and official oversight of the minister is concentrated 
in their special and actual inspection. They are his eyes to overlook 
the school, and his representatives to cany the various plans into 
effect. The whole machinery must be regulated by them; and they 
must strive, by the union of firmness with mildne&s, to maintain their 
legitimate authority over both teachers and scholars, conniving at 
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nothing which is really wrong, and yet guarding agunst ilie sli^itest 
approximation to a dictatonal spirit^ a provoking manner, or aa 
officious and tiresome interference. St Paul lays down this diort and 
useful canon : '^ He that ruleth, let him do it with diligence;" and 
I may add, that punctuality, method, patience, and halHtual seif- 
govemment^ in dependence upon the Holy pint's guidaiM^e and 
co-operation, are equally essential to his Baooess and uB^ulneas. 

But, after all, the practical efficiency of the 8dKx>l in its educa- 
tional d^>artoient depends chiefly upon the teachers. If the olei^- 
man is the bishop in the school, and the superintendents are the aj^^ 
deacons ; the teachers are the working clergy. Or, if the cieigymaa 
is the head of the fiMHx)cy and the supmnt^idents are the oyar- 
lookers, the teachers are the operatives, the spinners and weavers hf 
whose active and actual labour the work is produced. I must here 
observe, in pasising, that as ike office of Sunday school teacher is not 
a substitute for the instruction of the clergyman, so is it not designed 
to ignore or supersede the natural duty of the parents or the official 
duty of the sponsors, but to suf^lement and subsidise them; though 
it must be acknowledged that, owing to the ignorance or indifference 
(or both combined) of the two classes above mentioned, the Sunday 
school teacher has (^n necessarily to be regarded as the representar 
tive of both one and the other of them. 

The qualifications of Sunday-school teachers are personal and official. 
The personal qualifications may be reduced to five. 

1. Truepiety-y by which I mean neither external profession, for- 
mality, nor excitement about religion, nor yet mere m(»rality, valuable 
and indispensable as a correct outwaixi deportment must ever foe 
regarded, but sound religious principle, the effect of the Holy Bpirit'« 
gracious operation. 

2. Circumspection; or, as the word signifies, a continual looking 
about, implying habitual watchfulness againt sin, and for opportunities 
of usefulness. 

3. Consistency; that is, the exhibition of the Christian character in 
its completeness and due proportions, or, as the word imports, the 
placing or causing to stand together of all the Christian graces and 
virtues. "Actions speak louder than words;" and while young 
persons are quick-sighted tQ discover the faults of their instructors, 
they are naturally prone to imitation, and especially to the imitation 
of evil; and, above all, of evil recommended by the weight of infiuence 
and authority. 

4. Humility, as opposed to pride, self-importance, and conceit of a 
man's own talents and qualifications, and evidenced in a modest and 
unostentatious spirit, and uniform gentleness of manner and 
behaviour. 

5. Spirituality of mind and affection, or the habit of prayer, 
meditation, and communion with God. 

The official qualifications of Sunday school teachers may be classi- 
fied as follows : — 

1. Intelligence, comprehending sound views of the several doctrines 
and diities of Christianity, and, in the higher teadiers, some acquaint- 
ance with geography, chronology, and eastern customs, and a 
knowledge of the pronunciation and meaning of words, emphasis, and 
punctuation. An ill-informed teacher is diy and uninteresting, md his 
or her influence over the class will therefwe be cwnpwatively d^^t. 
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The importance of explaining to scholara the meaning of words, 
may be illustrated by two or three facts: — A clergyman assured 
my late honoured father that a farmer, mistaking his pastor's state- 
ment from the pulpit, in the interpretation of a given text, that 
" commentators did not agree with him," brought him a sack of the 
best kidney potatoes for a present, \mder the impression of having 
heard him say on the preceding Sunday, '^ that common tatos did not 
agree with him." I have been told of a boy who explained the word 
'^malefactor^' to mean '^a master cotton spinner," mistaking it, no doubt, 
for '^ manufacturer ; of a girl who contended that the Queen of Sheba 
travelled to Jerusalem by railway, because it is recoiled that ** she 
came with a very great train," supposed to mean a very long train of 
railway carriages; and of an individual who concluded that there 
must have been a mariner's compass on board the ship in which St. 
Paul sailed, because it is written that *'they fetched a compass, 
and came to Rhegium," or sailed along the eastern coast of Sicily. 
And the following circumstance was related to me by a brother 
clergyman, in illustration of the necessity of correct punctuation. A 
teacher was reading with his class the 139th Psalm, in the Prayer- 
book version. Upon coming to the tenth verse, the teacher made a 
pause after the word ^^ peradventure" instead of before it, reading 
thus : " If I say peradventure, the darkness shall cover me." One of 
the scholars, supposing him to mean that if any one said or pro- 
nounced the woid '^ peradventure," darkness would immediately 
eover him, how light soever it might be before, determined to test the 
truth of the assertion. He accordingly went into a room in broad 
daylight, and pronounced the word which was to produce this magio 
effect ; but finding it still as light as before, he complained the next 
liunday that what had been read to him was not true; upon which 
the teacher, by the aid of a more correct punctuation, resolved the 
difficulty. 

II. Aptitude in imparting knowledge, including flEusility of expreeh 
si<Mi, di^nctness of enunciation, and propriety of utterance. 

III. Judgment, or the faculty of sound discrimination in arranging 
ftnd distinguishing the various truths and proportions of God's word; 
in reguktii^ the questions for the class, so as to avoid every thing 
which is merely mechanical; in securing and preserving the attention, 
so as to enlist the sympathies and keep up the interest of the class ; 
and in duly estimating the characters of the scholars, whether sharp 
or duU, forward or retiring, active or indolent, cheerftd or gloomy, 
trifiing or sedate, traetable or obstinate; so as to know where to 
check and where to encourage, and to deal with each in the manner 
best suited to his capacity, temper, circumstances, and peculiar con- 
stitution of mind and body. 

IV. Singleness of aim, or a supreme regard for God's glory, 
developing itself in one uniform course of disinterested effort for the 
wel&tre of souk. 

V. Confidence, not in themselves, but in God, and in the goodness 
and success of their cause. 

VI. Zeal, or that spirit of prompt and cheerftd activity which 
summons all the energies and affections into God's service. 

VII. Diligence, as contrasted with sloth and indolence, both in 
redeeming time for the preparation of lessons, and in devoting the 
whole of the allotted periodofschoolinstruction to that one specific object. 
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VIIL Patience and perseverance, or the continually ;n*essing forward 
amidst aU discouragements arising from the unbelief, pride, indolence, 
and selfishness of the teacher^s own heart, the su^estions of Satan, 
the counteraction of Sunday instructions by the influence of evil 
example upon the scholars during the week, and from the relapse of 
hope^ young persons who seem to be impressed with religion. 

IX. Punctuality, or the habit of being always in time; which is 
necessary, not only in the way of example to the class, but for the 
preservation of the general order of the school. For which I would 
suggest three very simple rules : — 

a. Rise in good time on the morning of the Lord's day. A little 
self-denial is very needful on this point. 

h. Arrange all matters of a personal and domestic nature so as to 
set off in good time towards your destination. Never be a minute too 
late, but rather a few minutes too soon. 

c. Let distance be no excuse. Only ascertain with accuracy what 
time it takes to go at a fair steady pace from the house to the school, 
and be regular in setting off to the minute upon the intended journey. 
A little management would, in forty-nine cases out of fifty, effectually 
prevent the late attendance of teachers at the Sunday school 

The nature and method of Sunday school instruction will appear 
from the following induction of particulars : — 

1. Sunday school instruction should be scriptural; the word of 
God being read and explained, and, as it were, interwoven with every 
part of tiie coiu^e, and all the main points brought forward being 
established by appropriate and well-selected proofs. Everything like 
a too rigid systematising of Scripture truths and an imdue preference 
for favourite doctrines should be avoided, the Bible being received in 
its integrity and completeness, and interpreted without prejudice 
and partiality. 

2. Sunday school instruction should be orthodox ; the truths taught 
by the Apostles, and happily embodied in our articles and formularies, 
being carefully studied and inculcated, to the exclusion of all merely 
novel opinions and speculations in religion. 

Nor must I fail to recommend to teachers the diligent and accurate 
study of the Church Catechism in all its details, and the systematic 
ingraining of its every sentiment and expression on the mental 
constitution of their scholars. Let them strictly follow the 
order of the Church in addressing the baptized aa in covenant 
relation to God, and urging them, in the use. of the appointed means, 
to seek the personal realisation of those blessings which, by baptism 
(as by a duly signed and sealed document), are formally conveyed or 
made over to all who repent and believe, as well as to fulfil, in 
dependence on God^s promised and covenanted grace, the obligations 
thereby imposed upon them; and, at the same time, tmdertaken by 
them either personally as adults, or in their infancy, through those who 
represented them at the baptismal font. And let them also train up 
every scholar, from his or her early years, with an eye to the holy rite 
of confirmation, and the Lord's supper, to which confirmation is the 
accredited introduction. 

3. Sunday school instruction should be doctrinal; the doctrines of 
the inspiration, sufficiency, and supremacy of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Trinity, the Deity of Christ, the atonement, original sin, justification by 
faith, sanctification, repentance, faith, and good works, the Godhead 
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and personality of the Holy Ghost, and also the general necessity, 
nature, benefits, and distinctive operation of the two Sacraments, 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper, being especially insisted upon, 
according to the capacities and progress of the several classes. 

It is necessary thus to lay the foundation in sound doctrinal teach- 
ing, in order to fortify the youthful mind against prevailing errors, 
and to prevent vague and unsatisfactory notions in religion, as well as 
that imhealthy excitement of die affections which, where the under- 
standing is uninformed, will either evaporate into indifference, settle 
down into morbid sentimentalism, or burst forth in the exhibition 
of misguided zeal and fanatical extravagance, according to the 
peculiar constitutions and circumstances of the parties who are the 
subjects of it. 

4. Sunday school teaching should be eminently practical ; the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel being inculcated as branches growing out of the 
doctrines, or as the superstructure erected upon them. Thus, while 
right motives are suggested, their proper effects are developed, and 
true Christian liberty is maintained, while a powerful check is pro- 
vided against licentiousness. 

5. Sunday school instruction should be comprehensive, embracing 
all the modes of teaching, in the way of exposition, narrative, illus- 
tration, question and answer, warning, encouragement, and exhorta- 
tion ; bringing forward all the truths of Scripture, entering into all 
the details of conduct, exposing all the evils of the day in the form of 
improper amusements, hurtful publications, and other particular 
suggested bypassing events and circumstances; and addressing all 
the powers of the mind, the intellect, judgment, memory, imagination, 
conscience, and aflEections, so as to cause the vibration of every chord 
and the animation of every feature. 

6. Sunday school teaching should be systematic, conducted on a 
fixed plan, without any attempt at speechifying and declamation, and 
partaking freely of the conversational element. Long sentences should 
be broken up into short ones, and texts of Scripture and sentences in the 
catechism, collects, and formularies analysed and taken to pieces. 
Clear, simple, and familiar statements, mingled with short questions 
and occasional appeals, are most useful; since the error of being too 
mechanical is thus avoided, and the youthful intellect is exercised, 
while the memory is stored, and the affections are engaged. 

Lastly, Sunday school instruction should be impressive, which 
includes solidity, or weightiness of matter ; seriousness; or solemnity 
of manner; affection, or the feeling and expression of Christian love; 
earnestness, or the throwing of the whole life and soul into our teach- 
ing ; and the habit of reiteration and recapitulation, or the going over 
the same thing again, and even again and again, that it may become 
fixed and influential. 

In conclusion, I believe the five following points to be essential to 
the composition of a good Sunday school teacher : — diligent prepara- 
tion, plain teaching, a consistent example, the spirit of perseverance, 
and, above all, continual dependence upon the Holy Spirit. 

That the number of Sunday schools conducted upon sound Scrip- 
tural and Church principles may increase and abound, is the earnest 
prayer of the writer; and to God be all the praise ! 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J. E. Fleet (London) said Snndaj schools were useless unless they 
could find children to fill them. He did not admit, as some advocates of 
Sunday schools did, that they were failures. If the experiment of shutting up 
Sunday schools was tried next Sunday, what a report would they hay« of the 
behayiour of scholars on that day. If they wanted their schools to be church 
Sunday schools they must make them so. He believed that the spread of Sunday 
schools depended on the mental and spiritual influence, first of the minister on the 
teacher, and then of the teacher on the children. If we sought to influence other 
people the first requisite was to control ourselves. (Hear.) Neither clergymen 
nor superintendents could manage Sunday schools, until they had learned to 
control themselves. Churchpeople should be at imity on one point, that the 
authority of the clergyman should be supreme : that he should select the teachers, 
and decide the mode of instruction. On these matters his will should be law. 
But he would remind the clergymen of the old Koman adage, that the triumph 
of art was to conceal it ; to obtrude his authority was the first step to have it I 

questioned. (Applause.) He beheved that the clergyman who woidd take the | 

trouble, might make of his Sunday school what he pleased. He concluded in the | 

words of Coleridge : — 

O'er wayward childhood wonld'st thou hold flim rule, I 

And son thee in the light of happy faces : I 

Love, hope, and patience these must be tny graces, 

And in thine own heart let them first keep schooL 

Vice-Chakcellor Sir W. Page Wood said he wished to say a word or two on 
one or two points. The first was that they must not look to schemes and plans ' 

for teaching, but to good and soundly trained teachers ; and secondly, they must 
not look for any system of cramming, but be guided by the system they had | 

received. Now the first was the man and not the plan. The plans of Lancaster | 

and Bell might have been useful in their time, but that time had passed. They 
did not now ask what system, but what was the man ? Whatever was said before j 

a child was part of its education. He remembered once going into an in&nt 
school, and there saw written on a board — " Qualities of sponge— elastic, porous, I 

opaque, absorbent." (Laughter.) Thus the children, instead of being crammed | 

with pap, were being crammed with nonsense. (Benewed laughter.) A word on I 

Sunday schools. Of these he knew something, having been a teacher for twenty- I 

eight years. (Applause.) A doubt had been expressed in one of the papers, as ] 

to the usefulness of schools on Sunday morning, and it was stated that they were | 

not so used in Scotland. He had been in Scotland on a Sunday morning, and | 

he had been thankfal to know that we had children in Sunday schools, and that '■ 

they were not spending their time as he saw children spending it in G-lasgow. ! 

If he saw a scholar playing buttons in the street that led to toss-penny, and when ; 

it got to that it was rather a bad job. (Laughter and applause.) He concluded 
with recommending that the catechism should be taught in Sunday schools. 

Mr. E. S. Powell, K.P., said that he should like as briefly as possible to draw 
attention to the crisis, the danger, which the friends of popiuar education in this 
country were now passing through. First of aU, there was the sweeping away 
of government endowments to schools, which was a serious blow to the prospects 
of educational progress, and he hoped a pressure would be brought to bear which 
would result in the cancelling of that most unjust measure. (Applause.) The 
next point was the practice of government, of refusing and withholding grants in i 

case schools were not made of the exact size and after the exact plans in which 
they in their imperial discretion considered they ought to be made. A third 
point that he desired to mention rdated to the revised code. They should care- 
fully watch the progress of education under that new code, and one of the most 
important things that they had a right to insist upon with regard to it was this— • 
that the reports of her Majesty's inspectors of schools should be full, feir> 
impartial, and complete, and that government ought not to be allowed to garble 
them. (Applause.) 

The Venebable Abchdeacon Dbntson expressed his fall concurrence in all that 
had been said by the last speaker with regard to the Committee of Council, and 
added that there was one point in relation to it to which he would allude — ^ho 
meant the conscience clause. Seventeen years ago, when he first had the honour 
of having a correspondence with the Committee of Council — (laughtw) — Sir J. P. 
Kay-Shuttleworth absolutely denied that either at that time, or at anyfutur^ 
time, could there be any possible intention to impose anything in the nature of a 
conscience clause. The result, however, was now known. The whole thing Waa 
c^uite changed, and it was said to Wales and to different parts of England, tha^ 
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they should not hare a grant nnless they would take the Committee's rule with 
regard to the admission of all children whatsoerer into the Church of England 
school. Ke was not quarreHng with those who admitted the children, but with 
the Committee for imposing such a rule, which was contrary to the law of the 
Church of England and their own express regulations, and which must not con- 
tinue. (Apphruse.) Another matter he would briefly touch upon. In the paper 
on day schools much had been said about the Bible, but there was not that said 
which ought to have been said with regard to the use of the Prayer Book. 
(Applause.) What he would recommend was, that the Bible should be habitually 
expounded by the medium of the Prayer Book. (Applause.) 

The Bight Ber. Cbjjxuak, in summing up the results of the papers and discus- 
sion, said the leading idea of the first was that Church education was not teaching the 
details of any art or science of learning, but that it was the forming of tha moral, 
religious, and intellectual character which miffht enable that person in whom the 
character was formed to be anything in after life that it was fit for a man to be. 
(Applause.) It was impossible to orerrate the yalne of that; and, therefore, 
whether it was the instruction in the Bible, the not relegating to any lower 
teachers than the highest in the parish the training of the youth, the seekmg that 
those who taught under him should teach in the spirit of religion, the opening of 
the school with real prayer, and the making one of its greatest teachings the 
teaching of praying, all pointed to the same thing. *8o again the aim, and so the 
concluding remarks as to the different agencies that might be brought to bear 
to help parochial clergymen. (Hear, hear.) Instead of bemg jealous of inspectors, 
it was their dearest mterest to welcome a well-conditioned inspector into their 
schools: the way in which he was able by a few words dropped wisely to supple- 
ment, and strengthen, and pour electric vigour into that teaching which they 
were from day to day iBstillin|, was well worthy of consideration. Then there 
was the grand thought with which the paper dosed. If eyer, through any eyil 
counsel, parochial schools were to be swept away, and government schools even of 
the highest character were to take their place, that blessed agent of Christianity, 
women labouring for love under the pastor, must be swept away with them. 
(Applause.) There was also that admirable paper of Mr. Clarke's. Every word 
of it showed that he was speaking the result of his own labour. The one idea 
which pervaded it was, that they must no4 look lo the direct and immediate 
teaching as the main result of the Sunday School, but to the precious oppor- 
tunity it affords of bringing the voung of the parish on the day of idleness 
imder the loving influence of the ministry of God's word. (Applause.) 
From first to last, they had In Mr. Clarke's paper -practical instructions of the 
highest kind. Since the reading of that paper they had had the speech of a man 
whose work was the most oppressive which this life knew^that of a siioeessfiLl 
and great lawyer — ^the confession that he had occupied his Sundays for 28 years 
in teaching the poor children of WeBtminster. (Applause.) It was a piece of 
that lawyer's learning which savoured of the reality. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
He brieny referred to the other paper, and then said here was the summing up 
of the evening's discussion, — ^great unity of thought, very many practical sug- 
gestions, much which it became so great, so grave> so earnest-minded an assembly 
to end their discussions with, and to carry thoughtfully away. It was of no use 
for them to indulge, as they did, the hope of making the Church of England the 
Church of the people unless they could keep it the teacher of its young and the framer 
of its infant Christianity. Unless by any labour and any self-denial (and he believed 
that when the history of these days came hereafter to be written, no wonder 
among its marvels would appear moro astonishing than the amount of quiet, 
uncomplaining, unknown self-denial by which the clergy were at that time 
founding and maintaining schools) } unless, he said, by such self-denial continued, 
such invooaticma of the blessed Spirit, and such a smiple adherence to primary 
principles in initraetion, they were able to keep the growing youth of the people 
as young Church of England Christians, they might talk and do what else they 
would, but it would be in vain, because the next generation would be idienated 
from their other's faith. He hoped G^od would give them the nraoe to see the 
mighty issue which was at stake, and, as believers in Him, to gird themselves to 
see that it should be decided for the right. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks was given to the Qiairman, on the motion of the Yeitisbablii 
Abchdbacon of Manchester, seconded by the Bev. Cakon Bichsok. 

The CwATBKAy briefly acknowledged the vote. 

The Evening Hymn was sung. * 

The CHATBTtfAW pronounced the Benediction, and the Congress closed. 
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Committee Room of the Church CongresSj 

Town Hall, Oxfwd, Jvly 9, 1862. 
At a meeting of the Manchester Church Defence Afisociation 
and other members of the Church from Manchester, assembled at 
Oikford (in pursuance of a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee, held in Manchester, on Wednesday, the 
2nd of July); 

Present: R. S. Sowler, Esq., Q.C., in the Chair; the Venerable 
Archdeacon of Manchester, Bey. Canon Anson, Hey. Canon 
Diimford, Rev. Canon Hornby, Rev. H. Birley, Rev. P. Marshall, 
Rev. T. N. Pocklington, Rev. S. G. F. Perry, Rev. Geo. Venables, 
Rev. Geo. Huntington, Mr. Alderman Bennett, Edward Herford, 
Esq., Heniy Hoare, Esq«(of London.) 

. In consequence of a communication from Mr. Hoare, with 
reference to a letter received by him from the Bishop of 
Manchester, — 

It w(u resolved: 

f That the Church Congress be lOTited to assemble at Manchester next year, 
at a time hereafter to be appointed. 

ROBERT S. SOWLER. 

Oxford, Jvly 9, 1862. 
Venerable and Deab Sib, 

I am requested to hand to you, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Church Congress, the accompanying resolution 
which has been passed at a meeting held here this evening, and to 
express a hope that it may be convenient to you to communicate 
your reply to the Bev. Canon Anson, at Exeter College, in the 
course of to-morrow. 

I remain, Venerable and Dear Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 

BOBEBT S. SOWLEB, Chaibman. 
The Yekiebablb Abchdbaoon Clabioe. 
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Note to Rev Alfred T, Le^s Paper, on the ^^ Church in Ireland" 

page 125. 
Since this Paper was read at the Manchester Congress a revised return of 
the Irish Census has been issued. As in this return the numbers differ 
slightly from those given in the Paper, especially with respect to the number 
of the Church— they are given again below : — 

POPULATIOK OP IBBLAIO), 1861. 

Established Church 693,357 

Boman Catholics 4,505,265 

Presbyterians 523,291 

Other Protestant Dissenters 76,661 

Total 6,798,967 



REGISTERED LIST 

OP 

MEMBERS OF CHURCH CONGRESS, 

HELD AT MANCHESTER, 

OGTOBEB 13th to 15tli, 1863. 



*<i* The names in italics are those of Writers or Speakers. The figures refer 
to the pages of the Beport where their papers or speeches occur. 
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Airey, Rev. J. P., Stretford, near Manchester 

Akroydy Mr. Edward, Bank-field, Halifax (84) 

Akroyd, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Aldworth, Rev. John, Haigh Parsonage, Wigan 

Allen, the Venerable Archdeacon, Prees, Shrewsbury 

Allen, Mr. B., Manchester 

Allen, Mr. Edward, Princess-street, Manchester 

Allen, Rev. E., Leaf-square, Salford 

Allen, Mrs., ditto 
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Allen, Miss, Manchester 

Allen, Mr. John, Manchester 

Allen, Mrs., ditto 
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Allen, Mrs. 

Allen, Mr. William, Manchester 
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Andrew, Mr. S. P., 16, Eagle-street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester 

Andrew, Rev. Thomas, Thriplow, Cambridge 

Andrew, Mrs., ditto 

Andrew, Mr. Eli, Fairfield, Manchester 

Anson, Sir John, Bart., Portland-place, London 

Anson, Honourable Adelbert, Lichfield 

Anson^ Rev. G. H. Q-., Birch Rectory, Rusholme, Manchester (141) 

Anson, Mrs., ditto 
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Antrobus, Miss 

Appleton, Mr. J. G-., Smedley, Manchester 

Appleton, Mrs., d^tto 

Appleyard, Eev. E. W., Ringley, Lancashire 

Appleyard, Mr. 

Archer, Bev. A. W., St. Mark's, City-road, Manchester 

Archer, Mrs., ditto 
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Armitage, Lady, Manchester 
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Armstrong, Mr. D. B., ditto ditto 

Armstrong, Mrs. D. B., ditto ditto 
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Atkinson, Miss, ditto 
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Atkinson, Bev. Thomas, Liyersedge Parsonage, Leeds 

Atkinson, Bev. T. D., Yioar of Bugeley, Staffordshire 

Atlay^ Bev. Canon, Leeds (146) 

Atlay, Mr. James, Leeds 

Atwood, Ber. Alban Thomas, Yicar of Leake, near Thirsk 

Austin, Bev. J. M., Warwick-place, Leeds 

Bagot, Bev. Daniel, Abbey-yard, Newry, Ireland 

Bagshawe, Bev. C. F., Manchester 

BaUey, Mr. 

Bailey, Bev. H., Swindon, Wiltshire 

Bailev, Bev. J., Christ Church, Sal£ord, Manchester 

Baird, Mr. John, Bidsbury, Manchester 

Baker, Sir Heniy, Monklands, near Leominster 

Baker, Mr. John, Gatley Hill, Cheadle, Cheshire 

Baldwin, Bev. Octavius, St. Stephen's, Salford 

Baldwin, Miss, Lytham 

Balfour, Mr.,Woodhayes Hall, Ashton-on-Mwiey 

Balfour, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Bamford, Bev. B., Mickleton Yicarage, Gloucestershire 

Bangor, the Lord Bishop of, Bangor Palace, Carnarvonshire 

Bangor, the Very Bev. the I>ean of 

Bannerman, Bev. J. A. ^., Curate of St. Anne's, Aigburth 

Barber, Mr. Edward, Penmainman, Conway 

Barber, Mr. E., Brighouse, Normanton, and Magdalen College^ Ox^rd 

Barber, Mr. G-. E., Manchester 

Bardsley, Mr. George William, Oxford 

Ba/rdsley^ Bev. James, Manchester (192) 

Bardsley, Mrs., ditto 

Bardsley, Sir James, ditto 

Bardsley, Bev. John, ditto 

Bardsley, Bev, J. Wareing, London 

Bardsley Bev. Joseph, London (59, 183) 

Barker, Bev. Frederick, Durham-on-the-HiU, Frodsham 

Barker, Mr. John, Lime-grove, Manchester 

Barker, Bev. J., Parkfield, Middleton, Lancashire 

Barker, Mrs., ditto 

Barker, Bev. Thomas, Auahton, near Botherham 

Barker, Bev. William, Golcar Parsonf^e, Huddersfield 

Barlow, Bev. Charles Henry, m.a., Wifiaston, Chester 
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Bamade, Bev. H., Incumbent of Bingway, Oheshire 

Barnes, Bev. H. F., Bridlington Parsonage, Yoriahire 

Barnes, Bey. J., Leek, Staffordshire 

Barnes, Bey. I., Leigh, Lancashire 

Barnes, Bey. T., Blackburn, ditto 

Barratt, Mr. A., EersaU-moor, Manohester 

Bamsdale, Bey. Mr., Todmorden 

Barton, Mr, Al&ed, Endsley, Pendlebuiy, MMoohMter 

Barton, Mrs., ditto 
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Barton, Mr. James, Hadlejr, Wellington, Salop 
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Bateson, Mrs., ditto 

Bathurst, Bey. Frederick, Yicar of Diddington, Hants 

Batley, Bey. G^. S. St. John's, Fulham 

Baxter, Mr. J. 29*., BoUenworth, Bowdon, Cheshire 

JBa^ford, Dr. A. F., Upper Bedford-street, London (168, 159, 205) 

Bayford, Mr., jun., London 

Baylee, Bey. Joseph, D.D., St. Aidants College, Birkenhead 

Baylee, Bey. J. Tyrrell, ditto ditto 

Bayley, Bey. H., Warden of St. Augustine's College 

Becmonty Bey. W. J., M.A., Trinity College^ Camlmdge <4iS, 154) 

Beamont, Mr., Warrington 

Beamont, Mrs., ditto 

Beamont, Mr. W. G-., Austerlands, Saddleworth 

Beck, Bey. C. C, Coyentry 

Beckett, Bey. Canon, Elford, Tamworth 

Beckwith, Bey. G-. L., Blymhill, Salop 

Beckwith, Mrs., ditto 

Beechey, Bey. St. Vincent, Worsley, near Manchester 

Beechey, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Beilby, Miss, Manchester 

Belcombe, Bey. F. E., Whitley, Northwich 

Bell, Bey. W., St. John's, DiJtinfield 
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Bennett, Mrs., ditto dttto 

Bennett, Mr. A. T. W., Birkenhead 

Bennett, Captain H., Manchester 

Bennett, Miss 
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Bennett, Mr. T. B., London 

Bensted, Bey. T. B., Lockwood, near HudderBfield 
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Berry, Bey. Thomas, Christ Church, Bolton 

Beyan, Mrs. 
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Bickersteth, Mrs., ditto 

Bigge, Bey. Mr. 
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Binyon, Bey. F., St. Peter's, Blackburn 

Birch, Miss, Manchester 
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Birch, Mrs., ditto 

Birch, Bey. C. E., Wiston, Suffolk^ 
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Campion, Mr. H., 226, Oxford-road, Manchester 

Camion, Mr. J. L., lyy-bank. Sharpies, near Bolton 

Cap, Bey. D. W. Anthony, St. Michaers, Wakefield 

Capam, Bey. W. B. Draycott, Wells, Suffolk 

Carbum, Bey. M., Lowestoft 

Carlisle, Mr. John, Fir-bank, Bowdon, Cheshite 

Carlisle, Bey. J. H., Southport i 

Carus, Bey. Canon, Winchester 

Carpenter, Mrs., Glreenheys, Manchester 

Carpenter, Bey. Henry, St. Michael's, Liyerpool I 

Carr, Bey. £. G-., P.D., Incumbent of St. Helens, Lancashire | 

Carter, Bey. Ecdes J., Kingston Yicarage, Taunton 

Carter, Bey. M., Toryer, Lfmcashire 

Carter, Bey. W. D., Wahnersley, Bury, Lancashire j 

Caryer, Mr. William, Whalley Bange, Manehester 

Caryer, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Cassels, Bey. Andrew, Batley Yicarage, near Dewsbury, YorkshiM i 

Cassels, Mrs., ditto ditto , 

Cayendiflh, Lord Bichard, Belgraye Square, London, S.W. 

Cawley, Mr. C. £., Manchester I 

Chad, Mr. J. Soot, High Sheriff' of Norfolk, Thursford Hall, Thetford ! 

Chadwick, Mr. Austin, Chnrch-street, Manchester 

Chadwick, Bey. E., Thomhill, Leeds 

Chadwick, Mr. T. 

Chadwick, Bey. James, Incumbent of Totham Fell, Bentham, near Lancaster 

Chadwick, Mr. James, Higher Broughton, Manchester 

Chadwick, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Chadwick, Mr. John, Manchester 

Chalmer, Bey. E. B., St. Matthias's, Salford 

Chamberlain, Bey. T. F., Beotor of Bufford, Lancashire 

Chambers, Bey. W. H. 

Chapman, the Bight Bey. James, late Lord Bishop of Columbia (241) 

Chapman, Bey. Mr. 

Charlesworth, Mr. James, Holmfirth | 

Charlewood, Mr. Henry, Clarence-street, Manchester 

Chase, Bey. E., m.a., Bector of Haiightou-le-Skeme, Durham 

ChateTy Bey. A. F., Vicar of Nantwich, Cheshire (14^) 

Cheese, Bey. J. Albert, H.A., Bector of Qorforth, Whitehayen 

Cheetham, Mr. J. T., Stalybridge 

Cheetham, Miss, ditto 

Chester, Bey. Greyille John, St. Jade's, Sheffield 

Chichester, the Very Bey. the Dean of (1, 160, 172, 181) 

Chippendall, Bey. J., St. Luke's, Cheetham-hill^ Manchester 

Chippendall, Mrs., ditto ditto 
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Ohorlej, Mrs., Hulme, Kancliester 

Christie, Mr. Hector, Oak House, Pendleton, Manchestey 

Christie, Mr. B. C, 7, St. James's-square, Manchester 

Cliristie, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Oabon, Mr. J. M., Deputation from Church Institute, London 

Clark, Mr. D. A., High Lee, Alderley Edge 

Clark, Rev. Thomas, Preston, Laneaahire 

Clark, Rev. T. H., Davenham, Northwich 

Clark, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Clarke, Venerable Archdeacon, Oxford 

Clarke, Rev. A. B., CoUyhurst Rectory, Manchester 

Clarke, Mrs. A. B., ditto ditto 

Clarke, Rev. Benjamin S., Christ Church, Southport 

Clarke, Mr. Henry, Broomborough and Liverpool 

Clarke, Rev. Henry, Northfield Rectory, near Birmingham 

Clarke, Rev. J. C. 

Clarke, Rev. J. Erskine, St. Michael's, Derby (283) 

Clarke, Mr. J. H., Manchester 

Clarke, Rev. J. W., Low Leamington, Q-louoestershire 

Clarke, Mrs., Preston, Lancashire 

Clarke, Miss, ditto 

Clarke, Rev. T. J., Christ Church, Southport 

Clarke, Rev. William, Drigham, Sandwich 

Claughton, Rev. T. L., Kidderminster, Worcestershire 

Clay, Dr., Ill, Piccadilly, Manchester 

Clayton, Rev. Edward, Astbury Rectory, Congleton 

aarke, Ven. 0. C, Archdeacon of Oxford 

Clegg, Mrs., Haslingden 

Clemertisony Rev. W., Incumbent of St. Michael's, Liverpool (160) 

Cliff, Rev. Benjamin, Macclesfield 

Cochrane, Rev. H., Cheadle Hulme, Stockport 

Cockbaine, Mr. Henry, Middleton, Lancashire 

Oookbaine, Mrs., ditto 

Cockrell, Mr. J. E., Patricroft, near Manchester 

Oockshott, Rev. J. W., Yicar of Burwell, near Cambridge 

Ooley, Rev. J., Curate of St. Cross, Oxford 

OoUett, Rev. W. L., Incumbent of St. Stephen's, Hammersmith, London 

Collinge, Mr. James, 2, Brideoak-street, Cheetham-hill, Manchester 

Collinge, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Collins, Rev. Gl-eorge, Bradford 

Collins, Rev, Thomas, B.D., Curate of Famliam,near Knareaborough, Yorkihire 

Oompton, Rev. Berdmore, Rector of Barford, Warwick 

Compton, Mrs., ditto 

Oompton, Mr. J., Mosley-street, Manchester 

Compton, Mrs., ditto 

Compton, Rev. John, Minstead, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

Congreve, Rev. Q-eorge, Frankby, Cheshire 

Connell, Rev. R. L., Barton-upon-Irwell, Lancashire 

Consterdine, Rev. James W., Alderley Edge, near Manchester 

Consterdine, Rev. Robert, Bridgeworth 

Consterdine, Mr. Joseph, Alderley Edge, near Manchester 

Conway, Rev.. W. A., Heywood, Lancashire 

Cook, Rev. S. H., Great Budworth, Cheshire 

Cook, Rev. R. K., Small Bridge, Rochdale 

Cooke, Mr. Henry, Manchester 

Cooke, Mrs., ditto 

Cooke, Mrs. George, ditto 

Ooombe, Rev. J., Stockport 

Cooper, Rev. Canon, Yicar of Kendal 

Cooper, Rev. J. H., St. Mary Magdalen, Brighton, Surrey 

Cooper, Rev. J. H., Higher Broughton, Manchester 

Cooper, Mr. Thomas, Westbank, Bowdon 

Cooper, Rev. Thomas, H.A., Blackburn, Lancashire 

Cooper, Mrs., Clayton-le-Moors, near Accrington 

Cooper, Rev. William, Rippingale Rectory, Bourne, Lincolnshire 

Cope, Rev. F. H., WUmslow Rectory, near Manchester 
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Cope, Mr. Bichard, Manchester 

Copeland, Bey. G-. D., Curate of St. Jude*s, Manchester 

CorbouLd, Ber-. W. H., Khodes, near Middleton, Lancashire 

Cordeaux, Ber. John, Hojland Parsonage, Bamsley 

Cornish, Bev. T. B., Macclesfield 

Cornish, Bey. W. F., Curate of Marston, Oxon 

Corser, Bev. 0. J., Daventry, Northampton 

Corser, Bev. Thomas, Stand Bectory, near Manchester 

Corser, Miss, ditto ditto 

Cosens, Bev. W. B., 1C.A., Secretary to Additional Curates' Society 

Cottam, Miss, Bury New Boad, Manchester 

Cottam, Bev. H., Curate of Whalley Bange, Manchester 

Cotton^ Mr. Wilham, Leytonstone, Essex (41) 

Coward, Mr. Thomas, Bowdon, near Manchester 

Cox, Mr. Henry, Bichmond-place, Old Trafford, Manchester 

Cox, Mrs. Henry, ditto ditto 

Crabtree, Mr. Thomas, Heywood, Lancashire 

Crawley, Bev. H., The Bectory, Stow, Weedon, Northampton 

Crewdson, Mr. T. D., Manchester 

Crewdson, Miss, ditto 

Crewe, The Lord, Crewe Hall 

Crippin, Miss, Baddifie 

Croft, Bev. Thomas H., Prebend of York, Vicar of Hutton Bushel, York 

Comwell, Bev. W., Crossens Bectory, Lancashire 

Cross, Mr. B. Assheton, Hill Qiff, Warrington (98) 

Crossley, Mr. James, Piccadilly, Manchester 

Crossley, Mr. J., Surrey-terrace, ditto 

Crowther, Mr., ditto 

Crum, Mr. "W. Q-., Mosley-street, ditto 

Cummings, Bev. 0. J., Bector of Cheadle, Cheshire 

Cummings, Mrs., ditto 

Cunlifie, Sir Bobert, Harley Hall 

Cuxrie, Miss 

Dale, Bev. Benjamin, St. Jude's, Manchester 

Dale, Bev. Benjamin, Eccles, near ditto 

JDale, Mr. James M., 3, Gray's-Lan-square, London (29) 

Dale, Bev. P. S., Hollinfere, Warrington 

Dale, Miss F., ditto 

pale, Mr. Thomas, Blakeley, Manchester 

Dale, Mrs., ditto 

Bale, Bev. T. Pelham, St. Vedast, London (191) 

Dalton, Bev. John, Incumbent of Xelsall, Cheshire 

Daltry, Bev. J. W., Yicar of Madeley, Newcastle-imder-Lyme 

Daniels, Bev. T., St. Paul's, Hulme, Manchester 

Darby, Mr. J. L., Newburgh, Ormskirk 

Darby, Bev. W. A., St: Luke's, Manchester 

DarUng, Bev. Thomas, St. Michael Boyal, London 

Daunt, Bev. Bobert, Farnworth, near Bolton 

David, Miss, Birkenhead 

Davidson, Miss, Timperley, Cheshire 

Davey, Bev. W. H., Wheatley, Oxford 

Davies, Bev. Alfred, Halifex, Yorkshire 

Davies, Mr. Q-. Howell, Secretary to the Church Institute, London 

Davies, Bev. John, Bector of Walsoken, Norfolk 

Davis, Bev. W. S., Tonge Parsonage, Middleton, near Manchester 

Davis, Miss, ditto ditto 

Dawson, Mr. Joseph, Preston, Lancashire 

Dayman, Bev. E. A., Prebend of SaHsbury, Bector of Shillingstone, Dorset 

Dean, Bev. Thomas, Warton Yicarage, Lancaster 

Deane, Bee. A. M., Knutsford, Cheshure 

Deane, Bev. 0. K., Over Tabley, ditto 

Deane, Mr. Thomas, Manchester 

Dearman, Miss, ditto 

Delamere, Bev. J. H., Incumbent of Failsworth, Manchester 

i)«w<w, Yenerable Archdeacon, East Brent, Somersetshire (83, 84, 296) 
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DenUon, Mr. E. Beckett, Q.C., Lincoln's Inn, London (54) 

Benson, Mr., Chester 

Deny, The Bight Key. Lord Bishop of 

Dixon, Mr. John, Eersall Bank, Manchester 

Dixon, Rev. T. B., Curate of Christ Church, Ashton-under-Lyne 

Dixon, Mr. W. P., Longsight, near Manchester 

Dobbin, Bey. A.' J. L., St. John's, Chaddeorton, Oldham, LanoashiM 

Dodd, Bey. Edward, Cambridge 

Dodgshon, Mr., Higher Brougnton, Manchester 

Dodgshon, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Dodffvrorth, Bey. J., Vicar of Bourne, Lincolnshire 

Dolben, Bey. C, Ipsley Bectory, Warwickshire 

Doman, Bey. J. G-., m.a., Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire 

Doman, Mrs., ditto ditto 

D'Orsey, Bey. Alexander J. D., Cambridge (80, 218) 

D'Orsey, Bey. J. D., Didsbury, near Manchester 

Douglas, Bey. A., Bector of West Markham, Nottingham 

Douglas, Bey. Ai^chibald James, Yicar of Mathon, Woroestershire 

Douglas, the Hon. and Bey. Heniy, Hanbury Bectory, Broomsgrore 

Douglas, Bey. John, Halifax, Yorkshire 

Douglas, Bey. B., Bowdon, Cheshire 

Douelas, Bey. Thomas, Oyerton, Wrexham 

Dowung, Bey. E., Christ Church, Timperley, Cheshire 

Downe, Bey. Stephen, Bector of Marchwick, Wrexham 

Downes, Mr.W. S. 

Downes, Mrs. 

Downman, Bey. H. T., Wetley Bocks Parsonage^ near Leek 

Dowse, Mr. J. P., Belgraye-terrace, Huddersfidd 

Doyle, Bey. William, 12yerton-road, Manchester 

Droop, Mr. H. B., London 

Drury, Bey. W., Vicar of Kirk Braddan, Isle of Man 

Du Cane, Mr., Bostheme, near Manchester 

Duck, Bey. J. H., Tean Parsonage, Staffordshire 

Duck, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Duckworth, Mr. Henry, Liverpool 

Duffield, Mr. John, Manchester 

Duffield, Mrs., ditto 

Dugdale, Mr. John, jun., Lrwell-bank, near Manchester 

Dugdale, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Dumyille, Mr., Dolphin-pkoe, Ardwick-green, Manchester 

Dumyille, Mrs., ditto ditto ditto 

Dumyille, Miss ditto ditto ditto 

Duncombe, Hon. and Very Bey. Augustus, D.D., Dean of York 

Dimcombe, Bey. W., Crowle, Lincolnshire 

Dunell, Mr. H. J., 4, Upper Hyde-park, London 

Dunn, Bey. T., 39, dreenhill-street, G^reenheys, Manchester 

Ihtrnfordy Bey. Canon, Middleton, near Manchester (204) 

Durnfbrd, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Dumford, Miss ditto ditto 

Duval, Mr. C. A., Manchester 

Dyson, Bey. E., Newton-heath, near Manchester 

Eade, Bev. HeniT, Argar-cresoent, Bedruth, Cornwall 

Eagar, Bev. T. T., Incumbent of Audenshaw, near Manchester 

Eagar, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Eakm, Mr. William, Manchester 

Eamshaw, Bev. J., Birstal, Yorkshire 

Eastcourt, Bev. W. J. B., Newnton Bectory, G^loucestershir© 

Eastwood, Mr. Luke, 32, Upper Brook-stre!et, Manchester 

Eastwood, Miss M. A., ditto ditto 

Eaton, Bev. Canon, Chester 

Eaton, Mr. John, Ashton, near Manchester 

Eckersley, Mr. James, Stonedough 

Eddowes, Bev. J., St. Jude's Parsonage, Bradford 

Eddy, Bev. Stephen B., Youlgreave Parsonage, Derbyshiet 

Edwards, Bev. E. J.> Trentham 
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Edwardes, Rer. S., Incumbent of Woolvenolt and Fellow of Merton College, 

Oxford 
Edwards, Rev. E. F., St. Aidan's College, Birkenhead 
Edwards, Bey. J., Bradford, near Manchester 
Edwards, Mr. John 
Edwards, Ber. Mr., Stockport 

Edwards, Mrs., ditto I 

Eichbanin, Mr. F. A. Or,, Oxford 

EldrWge, Rer. J. A., Vicar of Bishop Wilton, near Pocklington, Yorkshire 
Ellam, Mr. E. ! 

Ellerton, Rer. John, Crewe Green Parsonage, near Crewe 
Ellesmere, Dowager Countess of, Worsley 
EUesmere, Countess of, ditto 

Ellison, Mr. Cuthbert E., Bent House, Prestwich, Manchester 
Ellison, Rev. H. J., New Windsor, Berkshire 
Ellison, Rev. J. R., Milan-terrace, Queen's Park, Manchester 

Ellison, Mr., Manchester i 

JSlpMn^ Yen. Archdeacon (242) I 

Elsworth, Rev. Or. J., Croxton Kerrial, lieoestershire ; 

Emeris, Rev. John, Curate of St. James*, GHoucester ! 

Emeris, Mrs., ditto 

Umery, Rev. Wm., b.d., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (47, 153, 243) 
Empson, Rev. Christopher, Uomsea Vicarage ! 

Entwisle, Mr. William, Rushohne House, Rusholme, Manchester i 

Entwisk, Mrs., ditto ditto 

JEspin, Rev. T. E-, B.D., Queen's CoU^e, Birmingham (67) \ 

Espin, Mrs,, dilfeo ditto 

Estcourt, Rev. W. J. B., Hon. Canon of GHoucester and Rector of Long 

Newnton, Wiltshire 
EthelstofD, Rev. Hart, St. Mark's, Cheetham Hill, Manchester 

Ethelstan, Mrs., ditto I 

Evans, Rev, David, Wales I 

Svans, Rev. John, Ghrassendale, Liverpool 
Evans, Rev, Mr., 

Evans, Rev. T. S., M.A., Canon of Durham 
Evans, Rev. T. Simpson, M.A., St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, London 
Eversfield, Rev. S., Fountain-place, Burslem 
Ewart, Miss, Manchester 
Ewart, Miss M. A., ditto 

Faber, Rev. J. C, Chicklade Rectory, Wiltshire 

Foirbank, Mr. T. N., Huhne, Manchester 

Fallows, Mr., Parker-street, Manchester 

Farmer, Mr. James, Cheadle, Cheshire 

Farmer, Miss, ditto 

Famworth, Mrs. 

Faucett, Rev. R. M., Cambridge 

Faucett, Mr. R., ditto 

Faulkner, Mr. Timothy, River-street, Huhne, Manchester 

Fei^daU^ Rev. James, Harleton Rectory, Cambridge (149) 

Fenton, Rev. J. A., Askem, Doncaster 

Fenton, Rev. Thomas, Ings, Kendal, Westmoreland 

Ffanngton, Mr. H. B., 12, BucHcrsbuiy, London 

i foUiott, Rev. J. R., Douglas, Isle of Man 

Ffoidk^, Valuable Archdeae&n, Llandyssil Rectory, Shrewsbury 

Reld, Rev. S. P., Vicar of Dewsbuiy, Yorkshire 

Relden, Mr. J., Witton-park, Blackburn, Lancashire 

Fielden, Rev. John, ditto ditto 

Relden,Rev.W.L., ditto ditto 

Fielden, Rev. a. R., Bebington Rectory, Birkenhead 

Fielding, Hon and Rev. Charles, Stapleton Rectory, Shropshire 

FiggmsEev. J. L.,Harpurhey, near Manchester 

I^nch, Rev. M. S., Wetton Brough, Yorkshire 

Finch, Rev. T. R., Penwortham, Preston 

imn, Mr. James, London 

Finn, Mrs., ditto 
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IFisher, Eev. Eobert, Littleborough, near Manchester 

Fitzgerald, Mr. T. Purcell, Pendleton, Manchester 

Heer, Mr. F., Lower Broughton, Manchester 

Meety MrTtr. E., 141, Fenchurch-street, London (296) 

Fleming, Mrs., Manchester 

Fleming, Miss, ditto 

Fletcher, Mr. A. P., Fccles, near Manchester 

Fletcher, Mr. John, Clifton, ditto 

Fletcher, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Fletcher, Mr. S., Broomfleld, Cheetham-hill, Manchester 

Fletcher, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Fletcher, Miss, ditto ditto 

Floyd, Bey. Thomas, Castle Hall, near Stalybridge, Lancashire 

Flinn, Miss 

Ford, Ber. A., St. Ann's, Liverpool 

Forester, Bev. J., Derbyshire 

Forrest, Bev. B. W., St. Andrew's, Liverpool 

Fosbery, Bev. T. V., St. Giles', Beading 

Foster, Bev. F. A. L., Saxby Bectoir, Lincolnshire 

Foster, Mr. Joseph, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester 

Foulkes, Mr. W. Wynne, M.A., Chester 

Fowler, Bev. James, Ireland 

Fox, Bev. J. H., Over Silton, Yorkshire 

FoxUiff Bev. J., Market Weiffhton, Yorkshire (273) 

France, Bev. Thomas, Davennam Bectory, Northwich 

Francis, Bev. James, Waltham Abbey, Essex 

Franks, Bev. James Clarke, Huddersfidd 

Franks, Bev. J. Gl-., m.a., Macclesfield, Cheshire 

Eraser, Bev. William, Alton Vicarage, Cheadle, Staffordshire 

Freer, Bev. W. H., Bector of Seckington, Tamworth 

Fremantle, Bev. W. B., Steeple Claydon Bectory, Berkshire 

French, Bev. Gilbert J., Bolton, Lancashire 

French, Mrs., ditto 

French, Bev. E. J., Flockton, near Wakefield, Yorkshire 

Freston, Mrs. Whalley Eange, Manchester 

Frith, Bev. W. A., Holy Trinity, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire 

Fryer, Mrs., Lower Broughton, ditto 

Fiu'se, Bev. M., Staines 

Gabriel, Bev. Edward, St. George's, Kendal, Westmoreland 

Galaher, Bev. A., Blackburn, Lancashire 

Garbett, Bev. G., Curate of Accrington, Lancashu*e 

Gurde, Bev. J. F., a.b., St. John's, JEirk German, Isle of Man 

Gtkrdiner, Bev. Henry, Bector of Catton, Yorkshire 

Gktrdner', Bev. J. L., Halliwell-place, Halliwell, near Bolton 

Garforth, Miss 

Garratt, Bev. Mr. 

Garrett, Bev. H. W., Kingsbury, Tamworth 

Garrett, Mrs., ditto 

Garrett, Bev. John, Yicar of St. Paul's, near Penzance, Cornwall 

Gartside, Mr. H., Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire 

Gartside, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Garven, Bev. C. D., Buncom, Cheshire 

Garvey, Bev. Edward, St. Thomas, Hyde 

Gaskill, Miss, Whitecross, Warrington 

GaskiU, Miss B., ditto 

Gawthorpe, Mr. William, Levenshulme 

Geldart, Bev. J. W., Kirk Deighton, Weatherby, Yorkshire 

Gent, Mr. James L., Bradshawgate, Bolton, Lancashire 

George, Bev. P. E., Coombe Hay Bectory, Bath 

Germon, Bev. N. M., St. Peter's, Manchester 

Germon, Mr. Bichard, Cecil-street, Greenheys, Manchester 

Germon, Mrs., ditto <6tto 

Gibbons, Bev. B., Lower Mitton, Worcestershire 

Gibbons, Bev. George, Norton Parsonage, Northwich 

Gibson^ Bev. Canon, Manchester 
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Gibson, Bey. Henry A., Linslade, near Leighton Buzzard 

Gilbert, Rev. E. W., Famworth, near Manchester 

Gildart, Mr. Edmund Martin, Rose-liill, Bowdon, near Manchester 

Giles, Eey. Edwin, Incumbent of Hewelsfidd, Gloucestershire 

Gill, Mr. James, 45, Princess-street, Manchester 

GKll, Miss, 2, Hulme-place, Crescent, Salford 

Gill, Miss Eate, ditto ditto 

Gill, Rey. Mr. 

Gill, Mr. Thos., Broughton, Manchester 

Gillett, Rey. G. E., Waltham Rectory, Melton Mowbi^y 

GKllett, Mrs., Manchester. 

Gilmour, Mrs., London 

GKlflon, Rey. Samuel, Deane Vicai-age, Bolton-le-Moors 

Gladstone, Mr. Murray, Higher Broughton, Manchester 

Gladstone, Mr. Robert, Highfleld, Cheetham Hill, Manchester 

Gladstone, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Gloyer, Rey., F. B., Capenhurst, Chester 

Glynne, Sir Stephen R., Bart., Hawarden Castle, Cheshire 

Gobat, Rey. S. B., Is-y-coed, near Wrexham, Denbighshire 

Godson, Rey. John, Coldhust Parsonage, Oldham 

Gi>dson, Rey. John, jun., curate of Colne, Lancashire 

Gk)e, Rev. F. F., Christ Church, Kingston-upon-HuU 

Gol^htly, Rev. J. G., Skipton Moyue Rectory, Gloucestershire 

Goodwin, Rev. J., West Abbey, Sussex 

Gordon, Rev. C. R. Clirist Church, Greenheys, Manchester 

Gordon, Rev. Hastinw, Penkridge Parsonage, Stafford 

Gorham, Rev. G. M., \Valkeringham Vicarage, Gainsborough 

Gorham, Mrs, ditto ditto 

Gough, Mr. W. L., 5, Greenhill-street, Gfreenheys, Manchester 

Q^ugh, Mrs., Broughton, Manchester 

Gould, Mrs. 

Goulden, Mr. 

Graham, Mr. Henry, Claremont, Manchester 

Graham, Mrs., ditto 

Grant, Rev. W., Norden, Rochdale 

Grant, Rey. J. B., Incumbent of Oxenhope, Bradford, Yorkshire 

Grath, Mr. J. P. F., London 

Gratrix, Mr. Samuel, Chorlton-lane, Manchester 

Gratrix, Mrs., ditto 

Gray, Mr. Joseph, Manchester 

Gray, Captain WiUiam, M.P., Darcy Lever Hall, near Bolton 

Gray Mrs. ditto ditto 

Greave, Rev. Edward, Derby 

Greaves, Mr. George, Manchester 

Green, Rev. E. Dyer, Bromborough, near Chester 

Green, Rev. John 

Green, Mr. John, Rose Place, Bolton 

Gh*een, Mrs., ditto 

Green, Mr. Thomas, Whittington Hall, Burton 

Greenall, Rev. Richard, Stretton, near Warrington 

Greenall, Rev. Thomas, Gh»penhall, Cheshire 

Greenhalgh, Mr. Councillor, Bolton 

Greenhalgh, Mr., cotton spinner, Hopwich, Bolton 

Greenwell, Rev. Alan, Durham 

Greenwood, Rev. J. H., Hurst Parsonage, Ashton-under-Lyn© 

Greenwood, Principal, Lime Grove, Manchester 

Greenwood, Mr»., ditto 

Greenwood, Mrs. Charles, ditto 

Greeville, Miss A., Crewe Hall 

Gregory, Mr. J. H., Mount Villa, York 

Gregory, Rev. T. A., Flixton 

gS h^^S^'^'w^ ^^' Francis R., M.A., Moi-peth, Northumberland 

Groom Rev. John', Whalley Range, Manchester 

&rmdy, RffY. G. D., St. John's Hey, Lees, near Oldham (290) 
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Guest Miss, Oxford-street, Manchester 

Gl-uest Miss Anne, ditto 

Hadow, Bey. W. E., Ebrington Yicarage, near Ohippingham 

Hadow, Eey. W. T., Haseley Rectory, near Warwick 

Haffue, Bey. S., All Saints', Cliorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester 

Ha&, Bey. F. B., Curate of St. G^orge^s, Hyde, Cheshire 

Hales, Bey. W., Holy Trinity, Wandsworth, London, S. W. 

Hales, Mrs., ditto ditto ditto 

Hall, Bey. George, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire 

Hall, Mr., Market-street, Manchester 

Hall, Mrs., ditto 

Hall, Bey. T. H., Purston Lodge, Pontefract 

Hallward, Bey. T. W. O., Swepstone Bectory, Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

Halton, Mr. W. A., Hurst-grange, Preston, Lancashire 

Haly, Mr. Arthur, Manchester 

Hamilton, Bey. W., Warrington 

Hamilton, Bey. James, Yicar of Chalgreaye, Bedfordshire 

Hardcastle, Mr. E., Back-square, Manchester 

Hardcastle, Mrs., Femhill, Cheetham-hill, Manchester 

Harden, Mjt. Joseph, Condoyer, Shiop^hire 

Harden, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Harding, Bey. Henry, Tilston, Tarporley, Cheshire 

Harding, 1^. T. B., Manchester 

Hardy, Bey. H. H., Vicar of Preston, Ledbury, Gloucester 

Harereayes, Mr. George, Newchurch, Lancashire 

Harknd, B^ey. B., Colwick Vicarage, Bugeley, Stafford 

Harmer, Bey. H. M., Incumbent of Charlestown, Eocles, Lancashire 

Sarrity Yen. Archdeacon, Horbling, Lincolnshire (147) 

Harris, Bey. Beresford, Chaplain of the Giirrison, Miuiohester 

Harris, Bey. Stamford, St. Barnabas', Manchester 

Harrison, Mr. George, Hon. Sec. Church Association, Chester 

Harrison, Bey. Henry, Incumbent of Idle, Yorkshire 

Harrison, Mrs., ditto 

Sarratohyf the Bt. Hon. the Karl of, Grosyenor-square, London, W. (128, 203, 

276) 
Hart, Mr. Thomas, 47, Church-street, Blackburn, Lancashire 
Hartley, Bey. P., Wimngton Parsonage, Tamworth 
Hartley, Bey. B. P., Wales and Thoroe Salin, Worksop 
Hartley, Mr. Williajn, jun., Heywood, Lancashire 
Haslam, Mr. James, 1, Charlotte-street, Manchester 
Haslam, Miss, ditto ditto 

Haslam, Mrs. 

Haslam, Mrs., Leyer Grange, near Bolton 
Haalehurst, Bey. B. K., Ab*ewas Vicarage, Lichfield 
Hastings, Bey. H. J., Martley Bectory, Worcestershire 
Scnckiiu, Bey. Earnest, Curzon Chapel, Mayfeur, London (240) 
Hawkins, Mrs., ditto 

Haworth, Bey. H., Bawtenstall, near Manchester 
Haworth, Bey. W., Fence, near Burnley 
Haydon, Bey. W., Midhurst, Sussex 
Hayes, Bey W., Warrington 
Hayes, Mr. John, Colebrookdale, Shropshire 
Heald, Mr., 41, Ludgate Hill, London 
Heath, Mr. 

Hebron, Bey. W. T., 2, Bath-street, Southport, Lancashire 
Hedley, Bey. Thomas, h.a., Mashain, Yorkshire 
Heelis, Mr. Arthur, Manchester 
Heelis, Mr. James, ditto 

SeeliSf Mr. Stephen, Princess-street, Manchester (270) 
Heelis, Miss, Halton Bank, Pendleton, ditto 
Heelis, Miss Arabella, ditto ditto 

HeffiU, Bey. Wm., St. Mark's, Dukinfield, Cheshire 
Hellicar, Bey. A. G., Curate of Bromley, Kent 
Hemmans, Bey. F., Tetney Vicarage, Grimsby 
Henderson, Mr. James, London 
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Henderson, Key. J., Panonage, Colne, Lancashire 

Henn, Ber. John, Greenhejs, Manchester 

Herford, Mr. Edward, Alderlej Edge 

Herford, Mrs., ditto 

Herford, Mr. Arthur P., ditto 

Heron, Ker. George Moore, Warrington 

Heslop, Mr. Thomas, Cannon- street, Manchester 

Hesseyy Bev. Franci**, D.D., St. Bamabaa, Kensington (214) 

Hewitt, Bey. T. S., Laysters, Herefordshire 

Hewlett, Bey. A., Astlej, near Manchester 

Hewlett, Bey. E., Brunswick-street, Manchester 

Hewlett, Mrs. ditto 

Heywood, Mr. Arthur H., Prestwich, near Manchester 

Heywood, Mrs. A. H., ditto 

Heywood, Bey. H. B., St. John's, Pendlebuiy, Manchester 

Heywood, Mr., Manchester 

Heywood, Mr. Oliyer, ditto 

Heywood, Mr. Perciyal, ditto 

Heywood, Mrs. P., ditto 

Heyworth, Bey. John G-., Stacksteads, near Manchester 

Heyworth, Mrs. J. G., ditto 

Hibbert, Mr. J. T., M.P., Urmston, near Manchester 

Higglubotham, Mr. .G«orge, Ashton-nnder-Lyne 

Higginbotham, Mr. Thomas, ditto 

Higgins, Bey. Charles L., Turyey Abbey, Bedford 

Higgins, Mrs, ditto 

Higgins, Mr. Henry, Xersal Moor, Manchester 

Higgins, Mr., Cheetham Hill, ditto 

Higgins, Mrs., ditto 

Higgins, Miss, ditto 

Higham, Mr. E., Dnldnkeld, Cheshire 

Higham, Bey. J., St. Catherine's, Wigan 

HiB, the Yenble. Archdeacon, Chesterfield 

Hills, Bey. W. J., Long-lane, near Derby 

HiUyard, Bey. Temple, canon of Chester, rector of Southam, Warwickshire 

Hilton, Mr. Edwin, Manchester 

Hind, Bey. Charles, curate of St. Paul's, Bolton, Lancashire 

Hirsch, Bey. D. J., German Church, Liverpool 

Hoare^ Mr. Henry, Fleet-street, London (97, 127, 276) 

Hobson, Bey. W. T., Liyerpool 

Hodges, Bey. G. S., Wingates, Bolton, Lancashire 

Hodges, Bey. J. J., Bector of Ombury, near Ludlow 

Hodgins, Bey. Dr., Liverpool 

Hodgkin, Bey. Joseph, Incumbent of Treales, Kirkham, Lancashire 

Hodgson, Mr. Evelyn Gisbome, Scarthwaite, Lancashire 

Hodgson, Miss, Altrincham 

Hodson, Mr., Caton, near Lancaster 

Hodson, Miss, ditto ditto 

Hogarth, Bev. George, Yicarage, Barton-on-Humber, Lincolnshife 

Holden, Bev. Dr., Durham 

Holden, Bev. H. M., Stamford-bridge, Yorkshire 

Holder, Bev. C. B., Bector of All Souls', Ancoats, Manchester 

Holgate, Mr. John, Healey House, Burnley 

Holling, Mr. J., Wheatley Hall, Bradford 

Holme, Miss, Plymouth-grove, Manchester 

Holt, Mr. J. M. 

Holt, Mrs., Cheetham, Manchester 

Hone, the Yenerable Archdeacon, Halesowen, near Binningham 

Hony, Bev. W. E., Archdeacon and Canon of Sarum, Bector of Baverstoke, 

Wiltshire 
Hoole, Bev. W. S., Briercliflfe Parsonage, Whalley, Lancashire 
JZbpe, Mr. A. J. B. Beresford, Connaught-place, Hyde-park, London (46, 

59,130,256,276) -© r » / i- > . v , 

Hope, Bev. J., Gloucestershire 
Hope, Bev. James, Halifax 
Hopkinson, Mr. W. H., Norfolk 
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Hopwood, Eev. A. G/, Winwick, Lancashire 

Hopwood, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Hore, Rev. E. 0., Leyenshulme, Manchester 

Hornby, Rev. E. J. Q-., Bury, Lancashire 

Hornby, Mrs., ditto 

Hornby, Miss, Walton 

Hornby, Rev. William, St. Michael's-on-Wyre 

Hornby, Mrs., ditto 

Horton, Rev. Q-. W., Wellow, Somersetshire 

Houghton, Mr. William, 20, Leicester-street, Southport 

Houldsworth, Mr. James, Manchester 

Houldsworth, Mr. W. H., Alderley, near Manchester 

How, Rev. W. W., Whittington Rectory, Oswestry 

Howard, Hon. and Rev. William, rector of Whiston, Yorkshire 

Howard Rev. John, Goodshaw, Rawtenstall 

Howarth, Rev. A., Johnson-street, Manchester 

Howarth Mrs., ditto 

Howarth, Miss, Gheetham, Manchenter 

Howson, Rev. Dr., Liverpool 

Howson, Mrs., ditto 

Howson, Miss, ditto 

Hoyland, Rv. John, FelkirkYicarage, Wakefield 

Hubbersty Rev. R. 0., Curate of Oartmel, Lancashire 

Hudson, Rev. W., H.A., St. Peter's, Blackburn, Lancashire 

Hughes, Rev. H. P., Shuttleworth, Bury, ditto 

Hughes, Rev. R. H., Cheetham, Manchester 

Hughes, Mrs., ditto 

Huleatt, Rev. Hugh, Chaplain to the Forces, Aldershott 

Sull, Rev. Canon, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire (46) 

Hull, Mr. Edward, 101, Derby-terraoe, Cheetham, Manchester 

Hull, Mr. E., Manchester 

Hull, Rev. fVancis, Dorsetshire 

Hulme, Rev. Thomas, G-rimsthorpe Parsonage, Sheffield 

Hulme, Miss, ditto 

Hulme Miss E. ditto i 

Hulton, Rev. C. B., Emberton Rectory, Buckinghamshire 

Hulton, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Hum€y Rev. Dr., Liverpool (196) 

Hume, Rev. A., Everton, Liverpool 

Hunt, Rev., W. R., St. Columbus', Liverpool 

Hunt, Rev. W. C, Uffington Rectory, Stamford 

Hunt Miss, ditto ditto 

Hunter, Miss, Leyland 

Huntington, Rev. George, Clerk in Orders of the Cathedral, Manchester 

Huntington, Mr., Manchester 

Huntington, Rev. WiUiam, St. John's, Manchester 

Huntington, Miss, ditto 

Hussey, Rev. W. L., Kingstead Rectory, King's Lynn, Norfolk 

Hutchinson, Rev. Thomas, Ditchling Vicarage, Sussex 

Hutchinson, Rev. W., Newton, Lancashire 

Hutchinson, Mr. E. S. 

Hutchinson, Rev. W., b.d., Newton, Lancashire 

Hutchinson, Mrs., ditto 

Hutchinson, Miss, ditto 

Hutchinson, Miss, ditto 

Hutton, Mr. James, Bowdon, Cheshire 

Hes, Rev. T. H., Rector of St. Mar/s, Wolverhampton 

Ince, Rev. William, Exeter College, Oxford 

Ingram, Rev. Robert, Curate of Chatbum, near Whalley 

Ireland, Rev. Henry Blackbume, Warmingham 

Irvin, Rev. Henry, Archdeacon of Elphin 

Irvine, Rev. J. Leigh, near Manchester (148) 

Jackson, Rev. E. 

JacJcaon^ Mr. H. B., Basford House, Whalley Range, Manchester (160) 
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Jackson, Mrs. H. B., Basford Hoiue, WhaJlej Bange^ Mancchester 

Jackson, Miss, ditto ditto 

Jackson, Miss E. B. ditto ditto 

Jackson, Mr. H. M., Manchester 

Jackson, Bev. Jonathan, Trinity Parsonage, Southport 

Jackson, Mr. J. H., Hyde-plaoe, Manchester 

Jackson, Mrs. J. H., ditto 

Jackson, Eev. Nathan, Orer Vicarage, Winsford, Chesliire 

Jackson, Bey. B., Stoke Newington 

Jackson, Ber. Thomas, Bector of Stoke Xewington, Middlesex 

Jackson, Bev. T. M., Little Marsden, Burnley, Lancashire 

Jackson, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Jackson, Mrs. Ward, Qreathiiiu Hall, Durham 

James, Bey. M., Bedford 

James Miss, Manchester 

Jeaffireson, Bey. C. B., Heaton Norns 

JeflTcock, Bey. J. T., 6, De Beauyoir-road South, London, N. 

Jeffcock, Mr. John, Cowley Manor, near Sheffield 

Jeffries, Bey. E., rector of G^rassmere, Westmorland 

Jeffireys, Bey. H. A., incumbent of Hawkhurst, Kent 

Jellicoe, Bey. G^. S., St. Peter's, Chorley, Lancashire 

Jelly, Bey. J. B., Macclesfield 

Jenkin, Bey. J. F., Mossley, near Manchester 

Jenkins, Bey. C. 

Jenkins, Bey. E., Northop, Flintshire 

Jenkins, Mr. Jame8,5Wales 

Jenkins, Mrs. 

Jenner, Bey. Charles, Stafford 

Jessop, Mr. Arthur, Birmingham 

Johnson, Mrs. C. H., Manchester 

Johnson, Bey. E. K., Minor Canon of Chester 

Johnson, Mr. George 

Johnstone, Bey. B. W., Famdon, near Chester 

Jones, Yen. Archdeacon, Bangor 

Jones, Mr. Alfred, Sussex-pla^, Salford 

Jones, Bey. Dayid, Llantysilio, Denbighshire 

Jones, Bey. Dayid, 10, Moorkirk, Fufliam 

Jones, Bey. Bichard Eyan, Lampeter, Cardiganshire 

Jones, Bey. Henry, Incumbent of Thomes, Wakefield, Yorkshire 

Jones, Bey. Herbert, 63, Eyerton-road, Liyerpool 

Jones, Bey. Hugh, m.a., Canon of St. Asaph, Vicar of Holywell, Flintshire 

Jones, Bey. H. W., Birkenhead 

Jones, Bey. J., Dowlais Bectory, Merthyr Tydyil, Glamorganshire 

Jones, Bey. J. S., Incumbent of Christ Church, Liyerpool 

Jones, Bey. L. Wynne, St. Mark's Bectory, Flintshire 

Jones, Bey. Mr., Curate of St. John's, Manchester 

Jones,' Bey. P., Hindley Parsonage, near Wigan 

Jones, Bey. William, Burton-on-Trent 

Jones, Bey. W. H., Vicar of Mottram-in-Longdendale, Cheshire 

Jourdain, Bey. Francis, Derwent Parsonage, Derbyshire 

Jowell, Mr. Ashton 

Jowitt, Bey. J. H., Trayelling Secretary, Additional Curates' Society 

Joynson, Mr. E. W., Manchester 

Joynson, Mr. E., Bowdon, near Manchester 

Joynson, Miss, ditto ditto 

Joynson, Miss, ditto ditto 

Joynson, Mr. Bichard H., 41, Fountain-street, Manchester 

Jubb, Bey. Henry, Dunham Vicarage, Newark 

Keane, Bey. William, Bector of Whitby, Yorkshire (212) 

Kelly, Bey. J. Davenport, Grosyernor-street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock 

KeUy, Mrs. J. Davenport, ditto ditto 

Kelly, Bev. James, St. George's, Liverpool 

Kendal, Bev. William, Kenilworth 

Kendall, Bev. W. W., Incumbent of Birch, Middleton 

Kendall, Miss, ditto 
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Kennedy, Eer. B. H., d.d., Prebend of Lichfield (176) 

Kennedy f Rey.W. J.,m.a., Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, Manchester (277) 

Kerr, Rev. St. George, Curate of Langriville, Lincolnshire 

Kershaw, Mr. T., Heywood 

Kewley, Bev. Q-. R., St. John's Parsonage, Kidderminster 

Keys, Bev. William, St. Thomas's, Scarborough 

Kidd, Rev. W. J., Didsbury 

Kidd, Rev. T. E., ditto 

Kidd, Rev. T. W., Halton, Preston Brook 

Kidson, Mr. J., Piccadilly, Manchester 

Kidson, Mrs., ditto 

Kidson, Mr. Frederick, 13, Rosamond-street, Hubne 

Kilner, Rev. J. M., Chaplain of the Castle, Chester 

Kinder, Rev. R., Incumbent of Lumb, Newchurch-in-Rossendale, Derbyshire 

King, Rev. R. 

Kingsford, Rev. Philip, Curate of Malvern Link, "Worcestershire 

Kinsley, Rev. John, St. Margaret's, Dimham Maasey, Cheshire 

Kirkham, Rev. Thomas, Curate of Ashover 

Kitchingman, Rev. T., Stoke-upon-Trent 

Knott, Mr. T. 

KnoUy Mr. J. M., London (44) 

Knowles, Mjp. John, 40, Brown-street, Manchester 

Kynaston, Rev. John, Vicar of Billingborough, Lincolnshire 

Laidman, Rev. S. L., Bickerstafife, near Ormskirk 
Lamb, Mr. James, Ardwick, Manchester 
Lamb, Mr. T. S., Manchester 
Lamb, Rev. R., St. Paul's, Manchester 
Lancashire, Mr., Manchester 
Lancashire, Mrs., ditto 
Lane, Rev, A., Pendleton, Lancashire 
Lane, M>s., ditto 

Lane Mr. W. F., ditto 
Laughton, Mr., Manchester 
Laughton, Miss, ditto 
Laughton, Mr. William, ditto 
Laughton, Mrs., ditto 
Langhton, Miss, ditto 
Laughton, Miss M. C, ditto 

Lawrell, Rev. John, St. Matthews', City-road, London 
Lawrence, Rev. W. Stafford 
Lawton, Mr. R. J., Manchester 
Leach, Rev. Thomas, vicar of Thomton-in-Lon»dale 
Leach, Mrs., ditto 

Lee, Mrs., Mauldeth Hall, Manchester 
Leey Rev., Alfred T., Rector of Ahoghill, Ballymeiia, LreUnd 
Leech, Mr. Samuel, MiUbank, Liverpool 
Lees, Mr. WiUiam, Wemeth, Oldham 
Lees, Mrs., ditto 

Leee, Miss 

Leeson, Rev., J. E., Old St. Georges', Stalybridge 
Le &eyty Rev. C. S., St. Matthias, Stoke Newington (150) 
Le Q-eyt, Rev. F., Stoke Newington. 
Legge, Hon. E., Lichfield 
L^hy Major Egerton 
Leigh, Mr. Evan, Newton Ghrange 
Leigh, Mrs., ditto 

Leigh, Miss, ditto 

Leigh, Miss E., ditto 

Leigh, Miss A., ditto 

Leigh, Rev. R., M.A., St. Thomas's, Hyde 
Leigh, Mrs., ditto 

Leighton, Sir C. R. EUiston, Ashbourne 

Leighton, Rev. F. R., d.d.. Warden of All Souli' College, Oxford, Rector of 
East Lockinge, Berks 
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Le Mare, Mr. E. B., York-street, Manchester 

Le Mare, Miss, ditto 

Lerrist, Mrs., Manchester 

Lewis, Rey. Mr. 

I/ewthwaitey Eev. Gkorge, Adel, Leeds 

Lingard, Mrs., Lloyd-street, Greenheys, Manchester 

LitUer, Eev. Robert, Poynton, Cheshire 

Linton, Bev. Henry, Oxford 

Little, Mr. Charles, Fadiham, near Surnley 

Littler, Bey. J., East Crompton, Prestwicb, Lancashire 

Littlewood, Bey. W. E., Hipperholme, Halifax 

Liverpool, the Yenerable Arcndeacon of, Waterloo 

Liyesey, Bey. John, St. PhiUp's, Sheffield 

Liyesey, Mr. Bichard 

Livingstone, Bev. B. J., Trinity Parsonage, Northwich, Cheshire 

Lloyd, Bev. C. A., Band Bectory, Lincolnshire 

Lloyd, Bev. J. 

Loch, Bev. W. 

Lomas, Mr. George, Didsbnry, Manchester 

Lomas, Bev. Holland, Walton Breck, near Liverpool 

Lomas, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Lomas, Mrs. J., Latham, Ormskirk 

Lomas, Mrs., C^eetham, Manchester 

Lomax, Bev. John, Latham Parsonage, Ormskirk 

Lomax, Mr. John 

London, Bev. George, Altrincham, Cheshire 

Long, Mr. William, Battle 

Loosemore, Bev. B. W., St. Mark, Low-moor, Bradford 

Lowe, Dr., Liverpool 

Lowe, Mr. Francis, 21, Bow-lane, Manchester 

Lowe, Bev. Joseph, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Bolton 

Lowe, Mr. John, Chapel-walks, Manchester 

Lowe, Mr. John, 21, Bow-lane, ditto 

Lowe, Mr. J., jun., Egerton-street, ditto 

Lowe, Bev. T., All Saints', Bolton 

Lowndes, Bev. E. S., Cleobury, Mortimer, Salop 

Loxham, Rev. Thomas, Great Lever, Bolton-le- Moors 

Loxham, Bev. Bichard, Bolton-le-Moors 

Lucas, Bev. J. J., Woodhill, near Shipley 

Lucas, Miss Ann, Fallow-brow, Fallowfield 

Lucas, Miss, ditto 

Ltind, Bev. Thomas Morton, Bectory, Alfreton, Derbyshire 

Luxmoore, Bev. J. B., Incumbent of Ashford, near Bakewell 

Mc. Anally, Bev. D., Incimibent of Penge, Surrey 
Mc. Call, Mr. 

Mc. Cartie, Bev. Joseph, Hyde Lodge, Mancliester 
Mc. Cubbin, Bev. J., Christ Church, Bacup 
Mo. Donald, Bev. J. T., Friezland 
Maodona, Bev, J., Mossley, Ashton-ander-Lyne 
Macdund, Bey .J . C, Sefton 
Macfiirlane, Mr. W., Manchester 
Mc. Geachy, Mr., Shenley Hall, Derbyshire 
Mc. Grath, Bev. Canon, Manchester 
Mo. Grath, Mrs., ditto 

Mc. Grath, Mr. Henry ditto 
Mc. Grath, Mr. Wm., ditto 

Mc. Guinness, Bev. W. B., St. Mary's, Lambeth, London 
Mc. Guire, Bev. J., Boyle, Ireland (131) 
Mc, Ilwainey Rev. Wm., Incumbent of St. George's, Belfast 
Mc. Ilwaine, Rev. J., Hambleton, Garstang 
Mackamess, Rev. G. R., Vicar of Ham, Staffordsbii-e 
Mackamess, Mrs., ^ ditto 

Mackenzie^ Rev. Henry, M.A., Prebend of Lincoln, Rector of Tydd, St. 
Mary's, Lincoln (47—183) 
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Macksey, Rev. W. P., Langcliffe, Yorkshire 

Maclagan, Rev. W. D., m.a., Secretary to the London Diocesan Church 

Suilding Society 
Maclure, R^v. E. C. Hahergham Eaves 

Maclure, Mr. John William, 102, Upper Brook-street, Manchester 
Mc. Morrow, Rev. T. K., St. James', Birkenhead 
Mc. Nah Mrs. 

Mc. Neile, Rev. Canon, d.d., Incumbent St. Paul's, near Liverpool (126, 130) 
Macray, Rev. W. D., Magdalen College, Oxford 
Macturk Miss, Eldon-street, Bradford 
Maddock, Rev. B., Norfolk 

Maine, Rev. L. G-., Stamford-in-the-Yale, Berkshire 
Makin, Mr., Bolton-le-Moors 
Malcolmson. Rev. T. 

Malet Rev. W. W., Ardeley, near Buntingford, Herts 
Mallory, Rev. Q-eorge, Rector of Mobberley, Cheshire 
Manchester, The Lord Bishop of (10, 43, 60, 84, 126, 130, 216) 
Manchester, the Venerable Archdeacon of 
Manchester, The Very Rev. the Dean of (132) 

Manclarke, Rev. R. P., Woodland, Broughton-in-Forness, Lancashire 
Mansell, Rev. James, Trinity Church, Lambeth, Surrey 
Mansell, Mr. 

Marriott, Mr. Frederick, Manchester 
Marriott, Miss, ditto 

Marriott, Rev. H. B., 9, Eccles Old-road, Manchester 
Marriott, Mr. W. T., ditto ditto 

Marsden, Rev. Thomas, St. Andrew's, Leeds 
Marsden, Rev. W. B., Vicar of St. John's, Chester 
Marsden, Mr. 0-. E. 

Marshall, Rev. John, Ghreetland, Halifax 
Marshall, Rev. P., St. John the Baptist, Hulme, Manchester 
Marsland, Mr. R. W., Manchester 
Martin, Mr. (3-., Gf^reenfield 

Martin, Rev. John, Incumbent of St. Andrew the Gf-reat, Cambridge 
Martin, Mr. Robert, Little Hulton, Lancashire 
Marwood, Rev. GI-. W. 
Maryfield, Rev. 0-. W. 
Massey, Mr. 

Massitiffhcm, Rev. J. D., St. Paul's, Warrington 
Master, Mrs., Leyland 
Master, Miss F. M., Leyland 
Master, Miss Gj-eorgiana, ditto 
Master, Miss E., ditto 

Master, Miss Sybella, ditto 
Master, Rev. Canon, Chorley Rectory 
Master, Mrs. J., ditto 

Master, Miss E., ditto 

Master, Miss C. A., ditto 

Master, Rev. GI-. C, St. Barnabas, Liverpool 
Master, Rev. .Alfred, Baschurch 
Mather, Miss J., Bootle Hall, near Liverpool 
Mather, Miss C, ditto ditto 

Mather, Rev. F. A., Booth Hall, ditto 
Mather, Rev. Edward, Ringley Parsonage, near Manchester 
Mathwin, Rev. John, Tanfield, Gateshead 
Maude, Mrs., Weaste, Eccles, Lancashire 
Maule, Rev. George, Rector of Ampthill, Bedfordshire 
Maule, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Ma/aritmsy the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 
May, Rev. John H., Bolton-le-Moors 
Mayne, Rev. W. M., St. Mary's, West Bromwich 
Mayow, Rev. M. W., St. Mary's, West Brompton, London (213) 
Mayson, Mr. J. S., Fallowfield, Manchester 
Mayson, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Meacham, Mr. E., Manchester 
Meadowcroft, Mr. J., 204, Oxford-street, Manchestei* 
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Meadows, Mrs., Butler-street, Greenheys, ditto 
Meadows, Miss, ditto ditio 

Meath, the Venerable Archdeacon of, Kells, Ireland 
«Medcalf, Mr. John 

Medd, Bey. P. Gbldsmith, Unirersity College, Oxford 
Meek, Rev. W., Flixborough, lincolnshire 

Melbourne, the Bight Rev. Charles Perry, Lord Bifihop of (79, 210) 
Mellor, Mr. Benjamin, Stalybridge 
Mellor, Mr. Jolm, Duldnfield 

Mellor, Mr. Thomas, 204, Oxford-street, Manchester 
Mellor, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Mellor, Rev. T. Yemon, Idridgehay Yicarage, Wirksworth 
Mellor, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Merewether, Rev. P., Cole Orton Rectory, Ashby-de-la-55ouch 
Merewether, Mr. Francis, ditto 

Meynell, Rev. Heniy, Fanls Parsonage, Prees, Salop 
Meynell, Mrs. Henry, ditto ditto 

Micklethwait, Rev. William, Incumbent of Chapeltown, Ecclesfield, Yorkshire 
Middleton, Rev. Henry, Codnor and Loscoe, Derbyshire 
Middleton, Mr. Matthew Henry, Codmor 
Middleton, Mrs., St. Thomas House, Hyde 

Mildmay, Rev. Arundel St. John, Rector of Lapworth, AVarwickshire 
Miller, Rev. J. J., Bockleton, near Tenbury, Worcestershire 
Mihie, Mrs. N., RadcHffe 
Milne, Mrs. John, ditto 
Milne, Mr., Manchester 
Milne, Mrs., ditto 

MUne, Rev. N., Rector of Radcliffe, Lancashire 
Milner, Rev. W., St. Qabriers, Hulme, Manchester 
Mocatta, Rev. W. A., St. Thomas's Parsonage, St. Helens 
Molesworth, Rev. Dr., Rochdale (146, 182) 
Molesworth, Mrs., ditto 

Molemoorthf Rev. W. N., Spotland, near Rochdale 
Monk, Mr. B. G-., Mirs. DOC, York (172) 
Monk, Professor W. H., King's College, London (176) 
Montefiore, Mr. H. 

Mooney, Mr. W. G-., Widnes Dock, Warrington 
Moore, Rev. J. C, Archdeacon of the Isle of Man, and Rector of Kirk 

Andreas (159) 
Moore, Yenerable Henry, Archdeacon of Stafford. 
Moore, Rev. J. St. Bartholomew's, Salford 
Moore, Rev. James H., Eigleton Bank, Guteshead 
Moore, Rev. Richard, Lund Yicarage, Preston 
Moore, Rev. Mr. 
Moore, Rev. P. H., Stockport - 
iMoore, Mr., M.D., London 
Moorsom, Colonel, Brighton 

Moorsoom Rev. Robert, M.A., Incumbent of Tudberge, Durham 
Moran, Rev. L. P., Macclesfield, Cheshire 
More Miss 
Morgan, Rev. Mr. 
Morgan, Mrs. 

Morgan, Rev. T. G-., Incumbent of Christ Church, Wheelock, Cheshire 
Morley, Rev. T. A. 
Morley, Mr. John, Derby 
Morley, Mrs., ditto 

Morley, Mr. John, Spring Gfardens, Manchester 
MorwJl, Rev. John, Whitchurch, Salop 
Morrice, Rev. W. D., Longbridge, Deverill, Wiltshire 
Morris, Mr. John, Bolton 

Morris, Rev. Thomas E., Carleton Yicarage, Skipton 
Morrison, Rev. W. R., St. James's, Halifax 
Morrow, Mrs., Birkenhead 

Morton, Rev. P. C, Incumbent of Madeley, Sheffield 
Mottram, Miss, Cheetham, Manchester 
Mould, Rev. J., Tamworth 
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VenabUs, Bev. George, Incumbent of Friezland, Gteei^fteld, near Manchester 

(17) 
Vernon, Bey. B. G., St. Stephen's, Liverpool 
Vernon, Miss 

Vernon, Bev. W. T„ Vicarage, Kirk Ella Hall 
Vesey, Bev. P. Gerald, Bural Dean, Boctor of All Saints', Huntingdon 
Vincent, Bev. V., Dean of Bangor 

Wade, Bev. G. F., Incumbent of Eaatofl, Torkshire 

Wakefield, Bev. J. 

Waldo, Bev. Joseph P., St. Paul's, Stratford 

Walker, Bey. P. J., Bector of Finmere, Oxford 

Walker, Mr. Henry, Upper-mill, near Manchester 

Walker, Bev. John, m.a., Kenilworth House, Cheltenham 

Walker, Mr. John, Thomcliffe, Leamington 

Walker, Bev. H. A., St. Aidan's College, Birkenhead, Cheshire 

Walker, Mr. J. H., Manchester 

Walker, Bev. Mr., Middleton, near Manchester 

Walker, Mr. O. O., Bury, Lancashire 

Walker, Miss H. E., ditto ditto 

Walker, Bev. P. M., Edensor, Staffordshire 

Walker, Mrs., The Green, Badcliffe, near Bury, Lancashire 

Walker^ Mr. WiUiam, Boiling HaU, near Bradford (275) 

Wallace, Bev. W., St. Paul's, Blackburn, Lancashire 

Walmsley, Mr. James, Bury ditto 

Walpole, Bev. T., Bector of Alverstoke, Hants 

Warbreek, Bev. E. J., Bolton, Lancashire 

Ward, Mr. Alderman, Oxford 

Ward, Bev. Charles B., Oaksmoor, Staffordshire 

Ward, Bev. John, Scarisbrick, near Ormskirk 

Ward, Bev. Joseph P., Vicar of Little Holbeck, Leeds 
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Ward, Eey. William H. P., Rector of Compton Vallance, Dorsetshire 

Warden of St. Augustine's College (242) 

Wardle, Mr. T., Leek, Staffordshire 

Wardroper, Rev. 0., Woodsome Hall, near Huddersfield 

Warner, Rev. Charles, Incumbent of WribbenhaJl, Worcestershire 

Warner, Rev. R. E., Snitterby Parsonage, Kirton-in-Lindsay, Lincolnshire 

Warr, Rev. G-. W., St. Saviour's, Liverpool 

Waterhouse, Mr. Nicholas, ditto 

Waterhouse, Mr. Henry, Didsbury, Manchester 

Waterhouse, Mr. A., Manchester 

Watkins, Miss 

Watsony Rev. H. Alexander, London (58) 

Watson, Rev. Gt. A., Hanley Parsonage 

Watson, Miss 

Watson, Mrs., Cheetham, Manchester 

Watt, Rev. Robert, Rector of Cheadle, Staffordshire 

Watt, Mr., Cheadle, Staffordshire 

Waugh, Rev. J. H., Rector of Bursley, near Warminster, Wiltshire 

Webb, Rev. James, Curate of Dewsbury, Yorkshire 

Webster, Mr., Rose-hill 

Webster, Mr. John, Padiham, Lancashire 

Webster, Mr. Richard, ditto 

Welby, Rev. A. E. Holy Trinity, Hulme, Lancashire 

Welby, Mrs., ditto 

Wellington, Rev. J. 

Welsh, Mr. 0. J. 

Welsh, Mr. Joseph, Manchester 

Welsh, Mr., Cooper-street, Manchester 

Wescoe, Rev. H., Blackburn, Lancashire 

West, Rev. Richard, All Saints*, London 

Westerman, Mr. Edward, Elton, Bury, Lancashire 

Westmore, Rev. H. H., York-street, Cheetham, Manchester 

Westmore, Mrs. ditto ditto 

WlwUey, Rev. James, St. Philip's, Manchester 

Whalley, Mr. W. H., 36, Heyworth-streefc, Manchester 

Wheatley, Mr. E. B. 

Wheeler, Rev. W. C, Snaith, Yorkshire 

Wheeler, Rev. W. C, Goole, ditto 

Whipp, Mr^ Thomas, Bowdon, Cheshire 

White, Rev. G. C, St. Barnabas', Pimlico, London 

White, Rev. H. M., Masborough, Rotherham 

White, Rev. J. A., Parsonage, Leigh, Lancashire 

\yiiite, Mrs., ditto 

WJiite, Rev. J. E., Longport, Stoke-on-Trent 

White, Rev. W. H., St. Paul's, Staley, Cheshire 

Whiteside, Rev. James, Incumbent of Maokamora, Antrim, Ireland 

Whitelegge, Rev. W.., Combrook, Manchester 

Whitelock, Rev. R., Saddleworth, Yorkshire 

Whitehead, Mr. R. R., ditto 

Whitley, Rev. John, Rector of Newton, Mackerfield, Lancashire 

Whitley, Mrs., ditto 

Whitlock, Rev. G-. S., Milton, Bedfordshire 

Whittaker, Rev. J., Incumbent of Bredbuiy, Stockport, Cheshire 

Whittaker, Mr. Robert, Leesfield House, Lees, near Manchester 

Whitworth, Mr. G-ordon P., South Parade, Huddersfield 

Whitworth, Rev. Wm., Bacup, Lancashire 

Whitworth, Mrs., ditto 

Wickham, Rev. Robert, Archdeacon and Canon of St. Asaph, Denbighshire 

Wigan, Rev. W. L-, Eaat Mailing, Maidstone, Xent 

Wignall, Rev. W., Bamber Bridge Parsonage, Preston, Lancashire 

WignaU, Miss, ditto ditto 

Wilberforcc,R ev. W. E., Royston "Vicarage, Bamsley 

Wnbraham, The Hon. A., Blythe, Ormskirk 

Wilkinson, Rev. ¥ . P.„ Brighton Lower Town 

Wilkinson, Rev. J. B., Vicar of Dutton Priors, Salop 
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Wilkinson, Dr. Eason, Manchester 

Wilkinson, Mrs., Manchester • 

Wilkinson, Rer. W. J. 

Williams, Rev. Mr., Aston, Herefordshire 

Williams, Mr. H., Salford, Lancashire 

Williams, Mr., St. Ann's-street, Manchester 

Williams, Mrs., ditto 

Williams, Miss, ditto 

Williams, Bef. Mainwaring, Bronington, Salop 

Williamson, Rev. T. H.,*A8hton-under-Lyne 

Willis, Rev. Henry, D.D., St. John's, Bradford, Yorkshire 

Wilson, Rev. John 

Wilson, Mr. John, Congleton 

Wilson, Rev. J., Hampton Mersey, Gloucestershire 

Wilson, Rev. J. A., Bolton hy Bolland, Yorkshire 

Wilson, Rev. S. L., Prestbury, near Manchester 

Wilson, Rev. Matliiew, Edenfield, near Bury, Lancashire 

Wilson, Rev. TPhomas, Buxton, Derbyshire 

Wilson, Rev. Thomas, Birch, Manchester 

Wilson, Rev. Thomas, Clifton 

Wilson, Miss 

Winder, Rev. J. P., Incumbent of Ghadkirk, Stockport, Chesliire 

Winterbottom, Rev. B., Carrington, Cheshire 

Winterbottom, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Withington, Mr. 

Wolstencroft, Rev. Thomas, Holcombe, Ramsbottom 

Woody Sir William Page, Vice-Chancellor (184, 296) 

Wood, The Venerable Archdeacon, Newton, Middlewich, Cheshire 

Wood, Rev. Canon, College, Worcester 

Wood, Rev. Albert 

Wood, Rev. T. J., Parish Church, Leeds 

Wood, Mr. Henry 

Woody Rev. James, Christ Church, Bath, Somerset (274) 

Wood, Mr. John, Dukinfield 

Wood, Mr. I. Morton, Middlewich, Lancashire 

Wood, Mr. R. H. 

Wood, Mrs. 

Wood, Mr. Wm., Ashford-place, Victoria-park, Manchester 

Wood, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Wood, Miss M., ditto ditto 

Wood, Miss C, ditto ditto 

Woodcock, Rev. F. C, Albemarle-terrace, Ashton-under-Lyne 

Woodcock, Mrs. ditto 

Woodcock, Miss Ann, Bank House, Wigan 

Woodgate Rev. H. A., Canon of Worcester, Worcestershire 

Woodhouse, Rev. C. H. 

Woodhouse, Rev. C. W., St. Peter's, Blackburn, Lancashire j 

Woodhouse, Rev. F. C, St. Mary's, Hulme, Manchester 

Woodhouse, Mrs. F. C, ditto ditto | 

Woodhouse, Miss, ditto ditto I 

Woodhouse, Rev. H. D., King's Bromley, Lichfield 

Woodhouse, Rev., M. B., Tintwistle Parsonage, Hadfield 

WooUcombe, Rev. W. W., Curate of Trinity Church, Salford 

Woolnough, Rev. Canon, the Rectory, Northern, Cheshire 

Worrall, Mr. James, Whalley Range, Manchester 

Worrall, Mrs., ditto ditto 

Worrall, Rev. John, Liverpool 

WorraU, Mr., Manchester 

Worsley, Mr. C. Carill, Piatt, Rusholme, Manchester 

Worsley, Mrs., ditto 

Worthington, Mr. H. D. 

Wray, Rev. Cecil, St. Martin's, Liverpool 

Wright, Mr. Edward, Leeds 

Wright, Rev. T., Bolton, Lancashire 

Wright, Miss, Shakspeare-street, Manchester 
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Wriglit, Rev. Wm., St. Mary's, Kensin^on, Middlesex 

Wright, Rev. W. H., Incximbent of Ohnst Church, Everton, Liverpool 

Wroth, Rev. 0. C. Lindridge, Tenbury 

Wroth, Rev. W. R. St. Philip's, Olerkenwell, London (132) 

Wroth, Mrs. W. R., ditto 

Wyld, Rev. J., Higher Crumpsall, Manchester. 

Tates, Eev. W., Hanley 
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